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Preface 


This book represents an introductory overview of the field of elementary 
education. Its primary purpose is to orient the reader to fundamental 
issues ideas, and concepts regarding the education of children of ele¬ 
mentary school age. Although the author, in writing this volume, was di- 
recting his thinking primarily at college undergraduates taking their be- 
ginning course in elementary education, he hopes that the book will also 
be helpful to teachers, principals, and supervisors in service who wish to 
re-examine their own convictions and practices and to compare them with 


modern concepts in elementary education. 

In preparing the manuscript the author tried to integrate his thinking 

about the essential features of a good elementary school of today and his 
ideas about effective ways of educating teachers and prospective teachers 
in the professional field of teaching in elementary schools. The first of 
these objectives is represented by the content of the chapters which com¬ 
prise the book. The second objective is reflected in the organization of the 
book, the way in which it is written, the chapter summaries, the recom¬ 
mended additional readings, and the suggested student activities. 

Some further explanation should be made about the latter features. 


The activity principle in learning has been well established. At all age 


levels one’s new learnings are built upon and into one’s previous learnings. 
Personal experiencing through a variety of activities, reflective thinking, 
and a reconstruction of experience through reading and discussion are es¬ 
sential elements of any good learning program. These features should be 
incorporated in teacher preparation curricula. 

It would be presumptuous and preposterous for the author to pretend 
that he had found the panacea for the education of teachers. Certainly 
no such claim is held for this book. The author has, however, tried to 
incorporate into it a variety of suggestions which, if utilized, will assist 
in putting into operation the activity principle in learning. 

The chief purpose of the first chapter is to introduce the reader to, 
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several modern elementary schools operated under varying circumstances 
in different parts of the United States. Every desirable feature of an up-to- 
date elementary school of today is not found in these narratives; yet the 
narratives, taken as a group, reflect enough of the best features of today’s 
best schools so that the reader feels that he is dealing with reality rather 
than with some imaginary ideas and practices concocted in the mind of an 
author. A careful reading of the first chapter should help to give reality, 
tangibility, and meaningfulness to the content of subsequent chapters. 

In each case the chapter summary is designed as a synthesis of the main 
ideas developed in the chapter. In an effort to help the reader generalize 
his insights and information, each chapter concludes with a list of the basic 
ideas developed in the chapter. For convenience, these summarizing state¬ 
ments may be thought of as generalizations. The chief reason for identify¬ 
ing these summarizing statements is to help the reader to concentrate upon 
basic ideas and generalizations. Altogether 116 major ideas are listed. 

At the end of each chapter several student activities are suggested. In 
the book as a whole, thirty such activities are indicated. The list includes 
a wide variety of types of activities, such as visiting a child in his home 
and observng his activities, interviewing children of different ages, accom¬ 
panying children to a motion-picture theater and studying their reactions, 
reading some of the comic magazines commonly read by children, listening 
to the radio programs commonly selected by children, viewing educational 
films, reading selected portions of elementary school textbooks and library 
books, examining local and state courses of study, inviting an experienced 
teacher and an experienced principal to meet with the class, finding out 
the essential features of the local state retirement, tenure, and teacher 
certification laws, and several visits to near-by elementary schools to ob¬ 
serve specific aspects of the program. The purpose behind these suggested 
student activities is to bring reality and meaning to the topics presented 
in the text and discussed in class. In the lists of recommended additional 
reading which are also found at the end of each chapter the reader is 
brought into contact with related writings in elementary education. All 
the references for additional reading are to books which are likely to be 

available in any college library. 

The author takes this opportunity to express his gratitude to the 
publishers who gave permission to quote from books previously published 
by them. In each instance full acknowledgment is made to the source of the 
quotation. The author’s appreciation is extended to those who gave gen¬ 
erously of their time to provide the pictures and the narratives for the first 
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chapter. Their names appear in connection with each narrative. The author 
is also indebted to Professor W. Linwood Chase, Boston University, and 
Dr. Stephen M. Corey, Director of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation at Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
read the manuscript and offered many helpful suggestions. 


Austin, Texas 
January, 1949 


h. j. o. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


A Visit to Modern 
Elementary Schools 


L ]VIoST college students have had very little, 

if any, direct contact with the elementary school since they themselves 
were pupils in such a school, but they are likely to have younger brothers 
or sisters or cousins or nieces or nephews who are attending elementary 
schools, and they thus have a vague awareness that there are elementary 
schools. They also have vague recollections about their own student days 
in the elementary grades, but all of these relationships are very hazy and 
remote in character. Even the. younger relatives who are pupils in ele¬ 
mentary schools are frequently viewed as freckle-faced, teasing, mischie¬ 
vous, or cute youngsters who tantalize the now highly sophisticated older 
youth in the family circle and complicate his use of the living room for 

his expanding social and cultural life. 

Those college students who have given some thought to the role of 
education in the life of individuals and in the life of society, however, have 
some convictions, sometimes firmly rooted, about schools and about the 
educational process, and, in many cases, it is this interest in education 
which has influenced their decision to take courses in education or to pre¬ 
pare themselves to teach in elementary schools. Frequently the information 
and convictions about elementary education held by these students are 
fragmentary or erroneous. It is the purpose of this book to familiarize 
students with the field of elementary education. 

Before we turn to the various phases of elementary education which 
are treated in succeeding chapters of this book, let us spend some time in 
an imaginary visit to several elementary schools in various parts of the 
country. The narratives and photographs which follow describe five ele¬ 
mentary schools in widely different sections of the United States. The 
buildings housing these schools range from very old to very new. The 
Hickory College building, which now accommodates a one-teacher rural 

3 
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school, was constructed in 1850. The View Ridge Elementary School in 
Seattle was being built as this chapter was written. Each of these schools 
was chosen for inclusion in this chapter because it was recommended by 
educational leaders in the several states as having a good modern program 
of elementary education. Some of the schools are in new buildings, whereas 
others are operating in remodeled structures. 

As you read these descriptions and examine the photographs you 
should pay special attention to (a) the general character of children’s ac¬ 
tivities, (b) the similarities and differences in facilities and educational 
activities in schools so widely scattered in different geographical parts of 
the United States, and (c) the scope and character of the facilities re¬ 
quired for a modern school program. You should also compare the ele¬ 
mentary school in your own community with the five schools described in 
this chapter. 

No doubt you will want to follow this imaginary visit to the five schools 
with a visit to several elementary schools in your own vicinity. Out of 
these visits you should get a somewhat realistic “feel” of elementary edu¬ 
cation as it is taking place at the present time. 

The Coral Way Elementary School 

The Coral Way Elementary School is located at 1950 Southwest 13th 
Avenue, Miami, Florida. 1 Built by the Works Progress Administration, the 
school is in a purely residential district where there is much local com¬ 
munity pride. The building, housing 17 teachers and 550 children, is an 
attractive U-shaped concrete-block, stuccoed structure (see Plate 1). It 
consists of the principal’s office, secretary’s workshop, first-aid room, 
teachers’ rest room, twenty-two classrooms, eight large lavatories, cus¬ 
todian’s quarters, and lunchroom and auditorium. Bonds were voted (May, 
1946) and new quarters were constructed for the lunchroom and audi¬ 
torium. The rooms previously used as lunchroom and auditorium were 
converted into classrooms to take care of the increased population. All of 
the rooms open out on wide corridors which look out on a beautiful patio 
(Plate 2). In the center of the patio is an unusually attractive sun dial, on 
which are carved the twelve signs of the zodiac. In the patio, on the lawns, 
and fringing the playgrounds of the school are many strictly tropical trees. 
Some of the oak trees are sixty years old. Tradition tells us that the Semi- 

i The description and photographs of this school were provided by Miss Lorraine G. Byrnes, 
the principal of the school; Miss Annelise Crockett, the second-grade teacher; Miss Louise Gibbons, 
the third-grade teacher; and Miss Alma Franklin, the sixth-grade teacher. Dr. James T. Wilson is 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dade County, Miami. 
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nole Indians roamed over this section before the white man ca ™ e - Cor ^ 
Way School gets its name from the coral rock foundation on which it is 

Miss Byrnes gave the following information about this school: 


Few people are privileged to open a new school building. Such was the good 
fortune of the writer, nine years ago. The Coral Way School building, no 
quite completed, was opened on November 8, 1937, to care for the children 
from three crowded near-by schools. The streets were not paved, the yard 

was not sodded, and few shade trees were on the grounds. 

As we stood at attention, on the first morning, in answer to the bugle call, 
and heard the prayers of visiting men from three religions, we dedicated 
ourselves to the task of building an outstanding school program that would 
serve children and community. Faculty and P.T.A. meetings fob 0 wed. 
The men of our community organized themselves into a Dads’ Club. The 
mothers in the P.T.A. have secured for the classrooms many things which 
add to the pleasure, comfort, and enrichment of child life. The Dads’ Club 
has secured for the outside of the building what was needed to make for a 
healthier and happier childhood. With the help of these two groups of 
parents, the school obtained many things which otherwise could not have 
been had for years because of the shortage of materials during the war. 
The youth of our neighborhood are given much of their parents’ time. Over 
100 men and women work with the scout troops that have been formed 

within our school. 

Our school is the only public building in our community. It is used as a 
polling place. The Presbyterians are using it as a temporary church and 
church school until such time as they can construct their own building. The 
school board has permitted church and civic groups to use the building. 
Our community spirit has been extended to others. Our P.T.A. has spon¬ 
sored adult classes within our school and has extended invitations to other 
women to attend. Our fathers have helped organize six other Daddies’ As¬ 
sociations in schools of Miami. 

Many of our faculty members are also members of civic and religious 
organizations attended by our patrons. Through the nine years there has 
been a fine spirit of fellowship, friendliness, and cooperation. This spirit 
is four square—teachers, children, parents, and our school officials. 


The school opens at 8:30 a.m. The first and second graders are dis¬ 
missed at 2 : 00 p.m. ; the other grades adjourn at 3 : 00 p.m. All the schools 
of the county, except those in Miami Beach, operate on the annual promo¬ 
tion basis. Each school in the county has a first-aid room, all of the materials 
for which are provided by the board of education. The county health unit 
renders the health services to the schools. The school dentist examines the 
children’s teeth and gives treatment to children from indigent homes. For 
the other cases notices are sent home requesting parents to take their chil- 
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dren to the family dentist. Physicians give medical examinations annually 
to children in the first and second grades and to pupils in other grades 
screened out by teachers and the nurse. A public health nurse from the 
county health unit visits each school once a week on routine schedule and 
at other occasions on special request. 

The second graders at work .—The thirty-seven second graders in 
Room 3 in the Coral Way Elementary School in 1946 started work at 8: 30 
in the morning. From 8:30 to recess they engaged in opening exercises, 
health or science, penmanship, and numbers. From recess to noon they had 
language arts, word drill, and reading groups. From noon to dismissal time 
at 2:00 p.m. they engaged in spelling and oral composition activities, 
physical education, music (Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays), art 
(Tuesdays and Thursdays); educational films are shown on Thursdays. 
Miss Crockett provided the following description of some of the activities: 

As a background for their study of the reader Friendly Village, 2 I gave 
my second-grade children a short history of our school building and 
the policies of the school. They learned that our school is in one of Miami’s 
youngest communities, and that the building is just two years older than 
most of them. Some of the families have been connected with the school 
since its inception; others have moved there recently. The children know 
that the word “friendliness” is one of the pillars of strength that supports 
our happiness. 

We decided to pattern our room after the village about which we were 
reading. The village in which “all the houses have a friendly look,” and 
all the people like each other and are “friendly as friendly can be,” seemed 
to be a good model. 

We had heard our mothers talk about “chairmanship” in the Parent- 
Teacher Association, so we decided we would have some chairmanships in 
our group. Our first appointment was the hospitality chairman. This chair¬ 
man helps the new child to put away his lunch and hat; and shows him the 
locations of the water fountain and the bathrooms. He also sees that the 
new neighbor is invited into the games during the play period. The cafeteria 
chairman sees that the new child is in the right line in the cafeteria and 
invites him to sit at his table with him. This procedure follows that of the 
office. When a new child comes to be registered, the secretary takes charge 
of the clerical information while the principal talks with the parent or 
parents. Information concerning the meeting dates of the P.T.A. and its 
project for the year is given to the mother. The fathers, in turn, are told 
about the Daddies’ Organization, which meets one night a month. It is 
somewhat similar to the Parent-Teacher Association, differing only in that 

it is merely a local group. 


* Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Company. 
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We decided to give our classroom a “friendly look” and to see if we, too, 
“could be friendly as can be.” All of the children participated in the draw¬ 
ing of a frieze of the friendly village, with the river in the center. The 
children were original in their ideas and enjoyed the project immensely. 
One little boy had difficulty drawing the face of a cow, so he carefully put 
the face of the cow behind a tree and drew the rear half of the cow. 

We placed a bright yellow border around the frieze and, as we read the 
stories of the people of the village, we pasted pictures to illustrate them and 
the work that they did. This created much enthusiasm among the children. 
They became so enthused that they invited our school traffic cop to come 
in and see their village and told him of the part that he plays in it (Plate 
3). They also told him of the parts played by other public helpers, such as 
the fireman, the city engineer, the “wastes” division manager, the city 
park superintendent, the safety manager, and our school superintendent. 
The baker, the butcher, the doctor, the dentist, the preacher, the banker 
were other topics in our study. 

We planted seed in our flower boxes. Watching plants grow and bloom 
always makes for friendliness. 

After reading about the friendly village, we made a simplified study of our 
own city, Miami. Just fifty years ago it started out as a tiny village. The 
pioneers’ first gesture of friendliness was to the Seminole Indians, then to 
additional pioneers. Our village grew to a town and became noted for its 
ideal weather. Friendliness to tourists became one of Miami’s greatest 
assets. With the establishment of the Pan-American Airways, friendliness 
to our Latin-American neighbors was established. We have made an in¬ 
teresting history scrapbook of our city from newspaper clippings and 
pictures, from post cards, and from actual photographs. 

Recently our city put on an election for bonds for a modern sewerage sys¬ 
tem and for sidewalks. Our children helped remind parents and friends to 
go to the polls and vote. As young as they are, they know from their studies 
in health and safety that these improvements are necessary to our city. 
They have learned that healthy growth of children and towns takes place 
only when there is friendly cooperation of all the people concerned. 

As we closed the covers of our book, and placed the last piece of clay work 
on the table, teacher and pupils had a feeling of something worth while 
accomplished in friendly surroundings. 

Sixth graders at work .—Room 208 in the Coral Way Elementary School 
had thirty-nine sixth graders in 1946. Their school day began at 8: 30 a.m., 
and from that time until recess they engaged in opening exercises, penman¬ 
ship, arithmetic, and spelling. After recess the time was devoted to social 
studies, physical education, and health. From noon until dismissal time 
at 3:00 p.m. the schedule provided for language arts, science, music (three 
days a week), art (two days a week), and educational films on Thursdays 
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or Fridays. Miss Franklin submitted the following description of a social 
studies unit entitled “Things Our Community Has Acquired from Other 
Countries and Other Peoples”: 


Although every child in our school is familiar with the fact that our build¬ 
ing is one of the units of the Works Progress Administration, boys and 
girls of the sixth grade are more cognizant of it than are the younger chil¬ 
dren. A sixth-grade boy’s father was in charge of the Miami Branch of 
the WPA at the time it functioned. First-hand facts and materials have 
been used by the children of all grades during arithmetic, community 
history, nature study, art, and social studies. 

Sixth-grade boys and girls in their study of the “Old World and Its Gifts” 
are amazed that so many things taken for granted and considered “new,” 
by some are, in reality, “old.” For instance, in their study of “The Rise 
and the Fall of the Roman Empire,” they came across these sentences: 
“As soon as he gained control of the country, Caesar tried to improve the 
conditions of the people. There were thousands out of work. These were 
being given grain by the government. Caesar thought it would be better 
for them to earn their living, so he gave many of them work to do. Many 
new government buildings were built in Rome and in other cities.” One 
child immediately asked if that was where the late President Franklin 
Roosevelt got his idea for the Works Progress Administration. Discussions 
lasting through that period and many periods of following days brought 
out much worth-while information. 

In the weeks that followed, the children came to the unit on Italy. Here 
was a vital subject. Some of the pupils had received souvenirs that relatives 
or friends had sent or brought from Italy while they were over there serv¬ 
ing in World War II. 

For their Bible readings in the morning the class members have been read¬ 
ing a chapter from the book One God, How We Worship Him . 8 This 
information has helped us to develop tolerance for and more appreciation 
of the other fellow’s religion. Some of the lessons in our social studies 
period have become more interesting. It is easier now for the children to 
understand that “the mighty Roman Empire had ceased to exist, but the 
Christian Church lived on and became a great civilizing influence.” 

Works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and da Vinci held special place in our 
art appreciation periods. The Madonna pictures and “The Last Supper 
were studied. Bonnat’s “Roman Girl at a Fountain” holds special appeal 
for children of this age. Records of the great Italian tenor, Enrico Caruso, 
were listened to during the music appreciation hour. Folk songs such 
as “Funiculi, Funicula,” and “O Sole Mio” were added to our list of 


songs. . . , , . 

In studying the architecture of the ancient Romans, we found that its in¬ 
fluence was felt extensively in our own community. The arch, for example, 
is used in our public and private buildings and in the construction of 

a By Florence Mary Fitch. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
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viaducts. Examples of the latter use were noted by children who traveled 
to Key West via the Over Seas Highway. The entrances to Coral Gables, a 
neighboring community, have beautifully constructed arches. Many of 
our own low rambling houses resemble Roman villas. 

Spelling lessons were vitalized by the discovery of the number of words 
the children use in their everyday language that have Latin origin. The 
Roman numerals were reviewed and their present-day use was discussed. 
The water supply for the ancient city of Rome was compared to Miami’s 
water supply. Information from our water company was obtained by a 
committee appointed for that purpose. The committees assigned to get in¬ 
formation about our own fire department and law enforcement department 
had many interesting facts to impart. The discussions which followed were 

lively ones. 

We compared our labor unions of today with the craft guilds that were 
formed to insure quality of work, regulate prices, and offer assistance to 
widows and orphans. Children volunteered information received from their 
fathers who belonged to the unions. 

A comparison of the Roman schools with our well-equipped modern 
schools gave us a wonderful opportunity to stress democracy of govern¬ 
ment “of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

The encyclopedia was frequently used by the pupils (Plate 4). Reports 
were given in class for the information of others, since everyone did not 
have the time to read all of the interesting things one could read about the 
ancient Romans. These reports gave the children the audience situation 
that makes for the desire to apply good language usage, posture, and poise. 
Some of the children wrote quite amusing original myths. 

The children decided that the best way to compile our study was to make 
a booklet. Covers were made in art class. Good writing was stressed in the 
outlines and stories. At all times the children showed a spirit of cooperation 
and helpfulness to each other, in borrowing materials or in sharing the 
copies of encyclopedias, pictures, and other sources. Booklets were placed 
on the reading table so that others might have an opportunity to read 
more widely. 

In the final review we listed the contributions to civilization and the names 
of the places we would like to visit some time in the future. Our amazement 
at the beginning of our study had now turned into appreciation for all the 
things that we are privileged to use because of the peoples who lived in 
the Roman Empire. 

Hickory College 

Hickory College is a small one-room rural school that has been in 
existence for approximately one hundred years. Located at Lewiston, New 
York, about seven miles from Niagara Falls, it received its name from the 
grove of hickory trees by which it was once surrounded, although only 
two or three of these trees are left today. The structure is built of the 
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Niagara limestone (Plate 5) found in this region and used by early settlers 
for houses and other buildings. 

The school is situated on the historic Ridge Road which extends from 
Lewiston at the west end to Rochester at its eastern extremity. The ex¬ 
terior has been changed very little since the building was constructed. 
The interior, however, has undergone a complete metamorphosis. Its walls 
are pale green and the deep-seated window wells are a sun-shiny yellow. 
The light paint and beautiful fluorescent lights make the room bright and 
cheerful. 

As far as equipment is concerned, very few things that a modern school 
needs are lacking (Plate 6). An excellent library, a new moving-picture 
machine, cupboards, hot-lunch equipment, piano, radio, record player, 
games, paints, and an ultraviolet ray health lamp are there. The school 
has always been and is still a one-teacher school. At present, however, it 
is a rural training school for cadet teachers of the Buffalo State Teachers 
College, with the regular teacher acting as the critic. 

In the beginning the community was purely a farming section. Long 
ago the land was the bed of old Lake Iroquois and is very fertile. It is 
especially suited to fruit farming; apples, peaches, cherries, pears, plums, 
prunes, grapes, and berries constitute the predominant crops. In the last 
ten years it has changed to a suburban residential district nearly all of 
whose residents are college graduates and earn their living as chemists, 
doctors, teachers, lawyers, dentists, or businessmen at Niagara Falls, only 

seven miles away. 

At present the first three grades are taught in the school, although 
formerly grades one through eight were taught here. The twenty-seven 
children, ranging in age from five to nine years, have had no kindergarten 

experience.* 

Mrs. Breckner gave the following account of the program: 

The program at Hickory College is built around the individual develop¬ 
ment of each child. Therefore it must be very flexible. We endeavor to 

help each child: 

1) To understand and practice desirable social relationships. 

2) To discover and use his own special abilities. 

3) To appreciate the beauty of his environment. 

4) To appraise his own work and that of his companion. 

5) To have a command of all skills necessary for carrying forward his 

ability to learn. 

6) To develop a sound body and n ormal mental attitudes. _ 

4 The description of this school was provided by Mrs Edith M. Breckner, the teacher. The 
photographs were supplied by the Cleveland Hill Studio, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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7) To develop critical thinking. 

8) To enjoy success in his daily work and the thrill of accomplishment 


With these objectives in mind our program is as follows: 

9-00-9'30 Opening exercises and planning period. 

9i30-11:30 Reading. (Children are grouped according to reading 

ability with very little regard to grade placement. Those 
needing more help to develop skills are taught separately 
and those able to do free reading are allowed to do it.) 


11:00-11:15 

11:15-12:00 

12 : 00 - 1:00 

1:00-1:45 


1:45-2:05 

2:05-2:45 

2:45-3:30 


Play period. 

Arithmetic. (Very little formal arithmetic is taught until 

children are in the second grade.) 

Lunch period. (Hot dish served daily.) 

Social studies, science, health or safety—all grades. (These 
are taught by units and are alternated. One complete unit 
is taught at a time. Perhaps two weeks or more are spent 

on one unit.) 

Music. 

English and spelling. 

Activities. (These may be research in preparing for reports 
to be made to class, writing individual stories or poems, 
writing group stories, art, including drawing, painting, 
modeling, construction and murals.) 


Plates 6, 7, and 8, are photographs of activities in which children 
engaged while they were studying a unit on “Primitive Life.” In their study 
the children made comparisons between primitive people and people of 
today in our country on such topics as general appearance, clothing, houses, 
tools, food, means of making a living, language, uses of fire, group life, 
and contacts with wild and domesticated animals. Activities which found 
a prominent place in the unit were these: reading many stories (Plate 7), 
discussions, oral reports, writing stories, telling stories on pictures and 
charts (Plate 8), and making a mural (Plate 6). 


View Ridge Elementary School 

The View Ridge Elementary School (Plate 9) is a new school in Seattle, 
Washington. The plans and specifications for it were completed in April, 
1947, and the structure itself was first occupied on Sept. 8, 1948.® This 
new building has been designed to provide the space, specialized facilities, 
and equipment to enable teachers to give full expression to the educational 


5 Photograph and other information supplied by Mr. W. Virgil Smith, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Seattle. 
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activities which the staff of the Seattle schools believes should comprise a 
modern elementary school program. 

In order that the reader may get some notion of the kinds of ac¬ 
tivities engaging the children at the View Ridge School, several Seattle 
teachers submitted descriptions of various programs in other Seattle 
schools. 

Third graders study Mexico .—Miss Ethel E. Liston of the Ravenna 
Grade School in Seattle prepared the description given below of a third- 
grade group engaged in the study of a unit on Mexico. 


The first step in the teaching of any unit of work is, of course, to determine 
the aims and objectives of the unit. It was our aim in studying Mexico to: 

1) Foster a spirit of good will toward our neighbors. 

2) Develop an understanding of how geographical conditions affect 

their manner of living. 

3) Help the children become more conscious that we are like our neigh¬ 

bors in having to satisfy fundamental needs. 

4) Develop an appreciation of ways Mexico helps us through her contri¬ 

butions, and an understanding of ways we help Mexico. 

5) Awaken a feeling of interest and an appreciation for the Mexican 

people. 

One of the best ways to arouse an appreciation of a people and an under¬ 
standing of their customs and ways of life is to re-enact a segment of their 
daily life. 

As a means of motivating pupil interest in the study of Mexico, the teacher 
read The Painted Pig to the class. Out of this reading grew, eventually, a 
colorful dramatization which was enjoyed by the children as well as by 
mothers and friends of the group who gather for the second P.T.A. meet¬ 
ing of the year. 

Additional reading, floor talks, visual education through the media of 
pictures, slides, and motion pictures, class discussion, and various types 
of research were found necessary in order to depict as accurately as pos¬ 
sible the lives of these story-book Mexicans. Thus there came about con¬ 
siderable growth in understanding and appreciation of a real Mexico and 

her living people. 

Certainly it was not a finished dramatic production which was stressed. 
Rather it was felt that the socializing experience which the children would 
gain from working out the dramatization together was of vastly more im¬ 
portance. Choosing those whom they thought were best fitted to the parts, 
planning which parts of the story were to be enacted, arranging the se¬ 
quence of happenings and the accompanying dialogue, then determining 
the necessary stage settings, costuming, etc., were all very satisfying ex¬ 
periences to the children. A real attempt was made to have each one feel 
he had a part in working out the plans and a responsibility to participate 
in some way toward a successful production. As is the general practice in 
this class, here again emphasis was placed upon democratic procedure. 
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Constructive criticism and the appreciative exchange of ideas were in or- 

dcr 

Out of the fund of new knowledge resulting there developed all manner of 
would-be Mexican handicraft as they prepared for the proper costuming 
and stage setting of their portrayal of The Painted Pig. There were clay 
pigs to create for Pedro, corn husk dolls and straw horses for Pancho, t e 
toymaker, to take to market. Natural resources and materials available in 

Mexico came into the discussion at this point. 

The market scene offered a perfect setting and a real incentive for the en¬ 
thusiastic participation of the whole class. Every child had the results of 
at least one self-chosen project to display. Each one had a place on the 
stage for displaying his or her wares. In the “recessional” through the 
audience which followed, the chief problem was that too many had more 

wares to carry than they had hands to hold them (Plate 10). 

We were fortunate in having friends on the faculty in our own building 
who generously shared with us their own firsthand knowledge of Mexico. 
Not only did they talk to us, but they loaned to us many lovely pictures, 
books, dolls, pieces of pottery, and other products of the native crafts 
which they had obtained there. Time and circumstances prevented our 
being visited by others whom we invited to be our guests. One whom we 
still plan to know is a native Mexican lad who is attending one of our local 

schools. 

“Open House” for the parents during Education Week was nothing short 
of a real “fiesta” in the eyes of these third graders as the room was made 
gay with Mexican color work of their own creating. There were the picture 
dictionaries in which were sketched and described in their own individual 

style: 

1) The toys Mexican children enjoy at a fiesta. 

2) The crafts which Mexican children might learn to make and things 

they might sell at a fiesta—particularly basketry, pottery, weav¬ 
ing, glassmaking. 

3) The animals familiar to Mexican children at a fiesta. 

4) The plants the Mexicans might see and the food they might eat at 

a fiesta. 

5) The clothes Mexican children would be likely to wear or see at the 

fiesta. 

To supplement these precious oh jets d’art of their own making, parents 
and friends of the group who had brought home treasured souvenirs from 
their own Mexican travels were generous in loaning their possessions for 
everyone’s enjoyment. Room to display it all was at a premium. When the 
fine exhibit from the State Museum at the University of Washington ar¬ 
rived, it was like a real “pinata” to these Ravenna third graders. 

Included in our study of the unit was a set of four maps made by every 
child in the room. Another indication of learning incidental to our study of 
Mexico was the sizable Spanish vocabulary which was gradually acquired. 
Other evidences of parent encouragement and participation in our program 
occurred at various times as children proudly brought to school awkwardly 
shaped packages of “things to show” which proved to be joint parent-child 
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productions—perhaps a peep box, a miniature stage setting showing some 
typical Mexican scene, a Mexican donkey and cart cut from wood and 
painted. 

In summary it might be said that while this unit on Mexico in social studies 
has been the basis of a whole sequence of interesting and worth-while ex¬ 
periences, the entire day’s happenings in our class each day are in reality 
a part of our social studies program. 

Sixth graders develop interest in puppets .—Miss Marjorie Clark Sey¬ 
mour, the assistant in art education, and Miss Gladys E. Keller, sixth- 
grade teacher, in the Magnolia School in Seattle provided a description 
and a diary of a puppet project which illustrates the correlation of art and 
language. The project extended over a period of nine weeks. 

Richard, a sixth-grade pupil at Magnolia School, brought a friend’s puppet 
to school one day. His classmates became so interested in its construction 
and manipulation that they decided to make puppets, build a stage, and 
give a puppet play of their own. 

The outcome was a success from the standpoint of all. The students en¬ 
joyed the project because of the pleasure derived from the writing of the 
play and the construction of stage and puppets, as well as from the praise 
received from the Parent-Teacher Association’s meeting for which the 
play was given. The teacher felt that this project contributed greatly to 
harmonious group participation and to the development of community 
interest in the schools. One parent volunteered to type copies of the plays 
selected, another contributed lumber, and a third had the dowels cut for the 

arms and legs of the puppets. 

For a period of days, the work in language arts, penmanship, reading, art, 
and arithmetic revolved around this pupil-motivated activity. 

Puppetry Diary 8 

Monday, February 10 . 

Richard’s introduction of the puppet was followed by securing from the 

library a collection of books on puppets. Children looked at the books 

and started asking questions about them. 

Tuesday, February 11 . 

Betty Lou brought two cloth puppets on a single string. More talk and 

discussion of puppets. Some children had no idea what they were. 
Wednesday, February 12 

Gordon brought an unstrung puppet. Throughout the entire week the 
children brought books on puppets from home and from public and 
school libraries. These were left in the room, available to all children 

(Plate 11). Much interest was evident. 

. Only those excerpts from the diary have been included which highlight the major develop- 
ments of the project. 
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Sa ThreTchildren'and their mothers attended a puppet show in Johnson 
Hall, University of Washington. 

M Joan jJhn^and^ichard made reports on puppets seen Sa J urday - ™ ked 
about stringing, number of strings, various things puppets do. AU three 
children had gone backstage and talked with those presenting the pup¬ 
pets. Children in the room asked many questions after reports were 

given. Interest mounting by leaps and bounds I 

Tuesday, February 18 

Teacher read a puppet play from one of the library books followed by a 
discussion of how puppets could be made to do things m the play. Limi¬ 


tations of puppets discussed. 

Wednesday, February 19 , . 

One of the children read a puppet play from a library book. Discussed 

play writing, limitations, etc. Children formed groups of two and three, 
and discussed possible stories for plays. 


Tuesday, February 25 t , 

A report on the history of puppets was made by one of the children, tol- 

lowed by a discussion of materials used in making puppets. Later all 
went to the auditorium to look at the puppet stage. Discussed renovat¬ 
ing and redecorating it, and the size of puppets to fit the stage. 

Monday, March 3 

Discussion on merits of various plays. Three were chosen. The Ex¬ 
plorers,” “Logger Joe in the Jam,” and “Bunyan Presents the Champ.” 
These plays were reread and the characters listed. Discussed committees 
needed for puppetry. Committees were formed by each child’s listing 


first and second preferences. 

Tommy brought a puppet from home that he had made (he couldn’t 
wait to make it in school). He called him “Sinbad the Sailor.” All the 


children enjoyed it. 

Wednesday, March 5 

During the room club meeting, reports were given by the chairmen of 
each committee. Report was made on the progress made and needs. An¬ 
other voluntary report on the history of puppets was given by Betty Lou. 
Thursday, March 6 

All materials needed to make puppets were listed on the board. Each 
committee chairman reported materials needed for his group. Offers of 
materials were freely volunteered. 

Monday, March 10 

All characters for the plays were again listed on the board and the class 
figured out body proportions for each, a very practical application of 
fractions. Each child made a copy for his own use. 

Thursday, March 13 

The stage was painted a light cream color. 

Friday, March 14 

Two puppet heads completed. Heads are fun to make, especially when 
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they show so much character as Professor Biddlewaddle’s and Aunt 
Lucy’s do! 

Monday, March 17 

Began assembling puppet parts. Had some trouble getting the right size 
screw eyes. 

Wednesday, March 19 

Class meeting again. All chairmen reported on activities. At the Parent- 
Teacher Association’s meeting the parents expressed great interest in 
the puppets and many visited the room. 

Monday, March 24 

Began stringing animals. Scenery committee put up some scenery. Side 
wings measured and work began on them. 

Tuesday, March 25 

Almost all puppets are now strung. Manipulation is being practiced 
(Plate 12). 

Thursday, March 27 

Many children have finished their specific work on a committee. Each 
day duties for each child are assigned so that everyone is working to 
help others complete the puppets. 

Friday, March 28 

All the puppets completed and strung. Scenery put on the stage in order 
of plays. 

Tuesday, April 8 

First rehearsal. Plenty of snags—strings twisted, puppets’ feet don’t 
stay on the stage. 

Thursday, April 10 

Final touches put on scenery and stage properties. Rehearsal. 

Friday, April 11 

Rehearsed, using microphone. 

Tuesday, April 15 

Rehearsal in the auditorium. 

Wednesday, April 16 

Puppet play presented for the Parent-Teacher Association. Voices were 
clear and well modulated, and the manipulation of the puppets was ex¬ 
cellent. Parents were highly appreciative. 

Sixth graders study the fishing industry .—Miss Marjorie Clark Sey¬ 
mour, assistant in art education, sent a brief description of a social studies 
unit on the fishing industry which was developed under the guidance of 
Miss Feme Daily, a sixth-grade teacher in the John Muir School in Seattle. 
This unit is an illustration of several kinds of correlation, particularly the 

correlation of art and social studies. 

“It was fun to meet Kenneth, the fisherman’s boy. I wish that he could 
come to our school. His father didn’t want to leave him any more than Dad 
wanted to leave me when he went into the Army.” 
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The Coral Way Elementary School in Miami, Honda, it is a u-snapeu 
concrete-block, stucco building which housed 17 teachers and 55 ° children 

in 1946. 

The Coral Way Elementary School is constructed so that all the rooms open 
onto wide corridors which face a beautiful patio. Many group and individual 
activities are conducted in the patio. The picture shows a group of children 

learning a folk dance. 


Plate i 


Plate 2 



















Plate 3. The second graders in the Coral Way Elementary School invited 

the local policeman to visit their room to talk with him about the 
roles of various community helpers. 


Plate 4. The sixth graders in the Coral Way Elementary School used refer¬ 
ence books to gather information. The phonograph was used to 
familiarize themselves with the music of other lands. They sum¬ 
marized the gist of their findings in a booklet. 






















Plate 5. Hickory College is a one-room rural school at Lewiston, New York 

It is built of the Niagara limestone found in this region. 


Plate 6 . To make a more vivid comparison between present-day life in our 

country and life of primitive people, the children in Hickory College 
made a mural. Note the piano, the sink, the electric stove, and cabi¬ 
net for dishes as part of the equipment in this one-teacher rural 
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Plate 7. The children in Hickory College read many stories, wrote original 

stories on charts, and made pictures during the unit on “Primitive 
Life.” 


Plate 8 . As part of their unit on “Primitive Life" the children in Hickory 

College prepared drawings for their movie on the history of trans¬ 
portation. 
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Plate 9. The new View Ridge Elementary School in Seattle, Washington, 

incorporates modern educational thinking into building design. 


Plate 10. Third graders in the Ravenna Grade School in Seattle display 

costumes and art and handicraft products during the culminating 
activity for a unit on Mexico. 





















Plate i i. Sixth graders in the Magnolia School in Seattle gathered books on 

puppets from libraries and made them available for all to read. This 

was the “information gathering" period in the unit. 


Plate 12. Sixth graders in the Magnolia School in Seattle are practicing the 

manipulation of puppets. 





















Plate 13. Sixth graders in the John Muir School in Seattle make various 

sketches while visiting aboard the fishing cruiser. The visit was 
planned as part of a social studies unit dealing with the fishing 
industry. 


Plate 14. Sketches made while aboard the fishing cruiser later prompted the 

desire to learn scale drawing as a part of the work in arithmetic. 












Plate 15. The McIntosh Elementary School in McIntosh, Florida, is an old building 

which at one time housed a large enrollment. It is now a two-teacher school. 


Pi ATE 16 These are children of the McIntosh Elementary School at lunch in a room 

that has been made more useful and attractive through their own handi¬ 
work. On the bulletin board which serves as a screen between the kitchen 
space and the dining space are posters showing the seven basic foods group. 
At the windows are curtains and valance designed and made by the chi ren. 
\t one table sits the community music teacher who comes to give music 
lessons each Wednesday and Friday. Toward the center back are the 
lunchroom cooks. At the end of another table sits a patron who helps with 
construction activities. The food is wholesome; the meal is balanced. 
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Plate 17. The primary unit of the McIntosh School consists of children in 

the first, second, and third grades. 



Plate 18. This is the food-storage room of the McIntosh Elementary School, 

McIntosh, Florida. These children are taking an inventory of the 
canned food on hand. Their report will be used by the county 
supervisor of lunchrooms. 


The food has come, in the main, from the school garden and has 
been canned by the members of the community, the children, and 
the teachers. Some of the food came from the surplus of farms 
in the community. 
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Plate 19. These children are the older boys and girls in the third, fourth, 

fifth, and sixth grades of the McIntosh Elementary School. They 
are paring and coring apples, and are being assisted by a member 
of the community. The school has received a large consignment of 
apples—more than can be used economically at once. They are 
getting the apples ready for canning. All the older children in the 
school will have some part in this activity. It is a custom also for 
the farmers of the community to send in surplus or seconds of 
such vegetables as green beans, lima beans, squash, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and cabbage. These the school cans with the help of 
the community. Thus the children share in worth-while economic 
experiences. 
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Plate 20. Lakeside Union Elementary School near Bakerstield (Kern County), Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Plate 21. Chart reading and phrase matching by a group of first-grade children in 

the Lakeside Union Elementary School. 
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late 22. A panel discussion by fourth-grade children in the Lakeside Union 

Elementary School. A member of the panel has been called on by 
the chairman to give his views on the topic of the day: What can 
we do in our classroom toward having friends around the world? 


late 23. In evaluating and planning social studies activities, fifth graders 

in the Lakeside Union Elementary School divide into four groups 
with an appointed captain for each group. The teacher helps out 
when need for assistance develops. 
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“The fishermen were very courteous and made us feel right at home." 

™l Sire interesting to be on a real boat and talk to the fishermen 

than just reading about it.” . „ 

“I was surprised to see that the fishermen dressed just like my dad. 

“The boat was so clean and neat.” . „ 

“The fishermen were friendly and seemed to like having us aboard. 

“Let’s go down to the boat when it returns with the catch.” 

These and similar remarks made by a group of sixth-grade pupils upon 
their return from a visit aboard a fishing boat satisfied the teacher that she 
was attaining her desire to help her students become better acquainted with 
people in their various environments and occupations, as well as having 
a better understanding of the importance of those occupations and en¬ 
vironments in the lives of the people in Seattle. 

Her first step toward this goal was the trip that she made with some of her 
pupils during spring vacation aboard the fishing cruiser West Point, just 
as it was making last-minute preparations for a three-month tuna-fishing 

expedition. , 

The children roamed about the boat and talked freely with the fishermen, 

who explained the uses of equipment aboard and showed them how they 

fish with poles from a small wire platform. They let the children see the 

quick-freeze unit, the telephone with which they can talk to any place in 

the world while at sea, and the tons of provisions necessary for the trip. 

The boxing of the compass impressed some of the boys and later provoked 

a search for further information about the compass. 

The children were interested to find that the crew was organized in a man¬ 
ner similar to their own class, and that fishermen, too, are aware of the ne¬ 
cessity for cooperation, responsibility, and dependability on the part of 
each member in making an enterprise a success. 

Upon their return to school the children made murals, pictures, puppets, 
and clay models from sketches that they had made aboard the West Point 
(Plate 13). Several boys, desiring to make drawings of the boat, asked the 
teacher how to draw to scale, and as a result scale drawing became the 
arithmetic work for several days (Plate 14). 

Each day new magazines, books, and circulars containing information 
about fishing were brought to class and read avidly. So many reports were 
volunteered that the class chairman made a schedule for the talks and 
limited the time for each speaker. 

This project is only one of several that are now occupying the pupils in 
the sixth grade. One group is making a study of lumbering, another of 
dairying, while a third group is making a study of Washington State’s 
scenic spots. 


The McIntosh Elementary School 


The McIntosh Elementary School at McIntosh, Florida, is a two- 
teacher school with an enrollment of approximately sixty pupils in grades 
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one through six. The present building (Plate IS) was built to accommodate 
twelve grades. It contains nine classrooms, one office, a teachers’ room, 
an auditorium, lavatories and toilets, and two large halls. It has spacious 
grounds (seven acres), well landscaped and also suitable for gardening. 

The use the teachers now make of this hand-me-down building is one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of this small elementary school. On 
the first floor, the former home economics unit now serves as a lunchroom 
(Plate 16). One large room is used for a storage room for canned foods 
for the lunchroom (Plate 18). The auditorium is used by school and com¬ 
munity. One classroom is the home room of the first three grades, which 
use another as an activity and play room (Plate 17). Here the preschool 
children visit and come to have a real appreciation of the joy of attending 
this school. There is also an office used as a browsing room by the com¬ 
munity, and a rest room with bed, dressing tables, and so on. 

On the second floor the five large rooms are used as follows: one for 
the home room and general classroom of grades four, five, and six; one for 
a central library; one for a club room; one for motion pictures; one for a 
general storage room for useful equipment needed by the pupils and teachers 
from time to time. 

Although located in McIntosh, a prosperous agricultural community 
with a population of about two hundred and fifty, the school draws a part 
of its enrollment from five other small communities. The older children 
are transported to a large consolidated school six miles away. For the past 
ten years the school has maintained a garden on part of the grounds, 
cultivated in the main by the children with assistance from their par¬ 
ents. 

During the past few years this school has served as one of the experi¬ 
mental centers of the project in applied economics. 7 The story of the school’s 
educational program is told through the pictures and their captions. Plates 
IS through 19 are worthy of careful study. Plate 17 merits special mention. 
The children in this room are the primary unit of the McIntosh Ele¬ 
mentary School. They include preschool children and first, second, and 

third grade children. This is their activity room. 

According to the plans which they and their teacher, Mrs. Adna Q. 
Wingate, have worked out for the day, they are now engaged in a variety 
of activities. The very young children are playing with some of the equip¬ 
ment which has been either donated by children or their parents or con- 

r A Community School of Social Action. Gainesville: College of Education, University of 
Florida, 1944. All the pictures and narratives were submitted by Mrs. Adna Q. Wingate, the p 

cipal of the school. 
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structed by older children. Several centers of interest are readily discernible. 
In the Reading Center some of the children are reading books, some of 
which came from the Extension Division of the University of Florida. 
These children are pursuing leads from their formal class reading; in fact, 
this is a type of broad reading at the primary level. The Science Center 
is supplied almost daily with specimens brought by the children. The 
Home Making Center, including a playhouse, serves one year as a living 
room with furniture which the older children make and the younger 
children paint; the next year a bedroom is similarly furnished. In this 
house the children play housekeeping and learn much of pleasant family 

relationships. 

The mural directly behind the playhouse is the work of the children, 
and the drapes at the windows, made of tobacco cloth, were dyed and 

hemmed by them. 

Sometimes the children gather in circles to hear other children tell 
what they have read. Often this sharing of reading experiences concludes 
the morning hours in the activity room, which is usually the hour before 
lunch. After lunch the younger children will return to this room for rest 
on their mats, which are now carefully put away. 

The classroom and the activity room are used interchangeably, some¬ 
times by individuals with specific purposes, sometimes by committees, and 
sometimes by the entire group. All activities are purposeful and integrated 
with systematic and developmental instruction. 

Lakeside Union Elementary School 8 

The Lakeside Union Elementary School, a modern rural school, 
located in Kern County, California, some sixteen miles southwest of Bakers¬ 
field, was built in 1942. It consists of ten classrooms, a modern cafeteria 
and kitchen, an auditorium with a seating capacity of 400, a spacious 
teachers’ lounge, a clinic, and administrative offices. 

The program stresses the fundamentals to an enrollment of 365 chil¬ 
dren. A special vocal teacher coordinates all vocal music with the unit 
of work currently being taught in each grade or home room. She also gives 
free private piano lessons to some twenty pupils. Another special instru¬ 
mental music instructor gives free private music lessons on all instruments, 
which are furnished by the district free of charge to some sixty pupils. This 
instrumental program begins with third-grade students. In grades six to 


8 Description and pictures submitted by Alfred H. Glantz, District Superintendent, Lakeside 
Union Elementary School District, Kern County. 
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eight a club program furnishes added training in arts and crafts, boys’ 
and girls’ glee clubs, band and orchestra, sewing for the girls, gardening 
for the boys, dramatics, and student government. 

The district provides a full-time public health nurse who periodically 
weighs and measures all children and notifies parents when pupils fail to 
develop properly or when medical attention is necessary. She supervises 
all health inspection and in many cases prescribes bathing, since some 
30 per cent of the children are from migrant farm families whose standards 
of personal hygiene are sometimes very lax. The district, in cooperation with 
the county health department, provides baby clinics and gives all types of 
immunizations and vaccinations. Sex education is provided for all pupils 
in grades six to eight. The school nurse also supervises all menus being 
prepared in the school kitchen. 

The building itself is one that has gained much attention, not alone 
locally, but in the state as well as the nation. It is unique in that the 
architect designed the building so as to utilize the maximum of natural 
lighting without using any adjustable blinds or curtains in any of the 
classrooms. Its electric lights are used only three or four days a year in 
spite of rainy weather and frequent heavy fogs. Even though ninety to 
one hundred foot-candles are an average reading in the classrooms in May, 
no direct sunlight ever penetrates the rooms. The light is a soft reflected 
glow obtained through the use of clerestory windows and specially angled 
reflecting walls that throw outside light onto a sloping ceiling which in 
turn lights the portion of the room farthest from the ground level windows. 
These ground level windows are both on a north and south exposure 

(Plate 20). 

The classrooms are unconventional in that they are thirty-one feet 
square. This size allows for better supervision by the teacher and brings 
front blackboard work closer to all children. The entire classroom area can 
be utilized to the full extent of the dimensions since no space is wasted in 


book storage or cloak space. Approximately forty-five lineal feet of cup¬ 
boards designed for various purposes are provided, but these do not extend 
out into the room. Each classroom is equipped with a sink, hand-washing 


facilities, drinking fountain, and a three-drawer, legal-size file for the stor¬ 
age of pupil records and test data. Lockers for cloak space are built into 
the enclosed corridor which separates the two wings of classrooms. Each 
classroom has a door opening into the corridor used mainly in going to the 
cafeteria or auditorium. In addition, an outside door provides quiet and 


easy exit to the playground or for emergencies. 

Since the school is so far from any recreational facilities, the district 
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plans to build many added facilities which will make it a complete com¬ 
munity center. As this is being written, four classrooms, two rooms for 
homemaking, and one room built as a model home are in the building stage. 
Additions will include shops, both general and agricultural for adult educa¬ 
tion ; a complete recreational center including band and orchestra rooms, a 
regulation size swimming pool, a lighted softball field with bleachers, lighted 
basketball, tennis, and volleyball courts, a small gymnasium for handball 
and tumbling, and a baseball field with suitable parking space. The entire 

community eagerly awaits the completion of the project. 

First graders study many problems .—Miss Ann R. Dike of the Lakeside 
Union Elementary School sent the following narrative describing some 
of the activities of a first-grade group. Instruction in the academic skills 
is merged with interesting activities associated with children’s everyday 

experiences (Plate 21). 


“I won’t be coming to this here school very long! ” said little Trudy, as she 
came into class, her first day at Lakeside; and true to her word she soon 
transferred to another school. Trudy is one of many children of immigrant 
workers who come to our school for a short time and then move on to an¬ 
other, sometimes attending as many as six or seven different schools during 
one year. 

Seventeen of my thirty-three pupils are children of migratory workers. 
Despite their immaturity as they come into first grade, it is surprising the 
many kinds of experiences they have had—traveling, adjusting to numer¬ 
ous new and different homes, school and community conditions, responsi¬ 
bilities in the home, and an awareness of the family struggle for livelihood. 
As little John says, “I gotta take care of these new shoes, cause it took a 
lotta cotton pickin’ to pay for them.” 

So in order to make the classroom experiences vital, we take a realistic 
approach to the conditions, favorable and unfavorable, that influence the 
development of these children. Since all children differ so greatly, we be¬ 
lieve that there can be effective learning only when the curriculum is ad¬ 
justed to the needs, interests, and ability of the individual child. So, from 
the lives and experiences of the children in my classroom, I draw the ma¬ 
terial for our social studies—and on these experiences and activities I hope 
to develop the proper social outlook or, more specifically, the following ob¬ 
jectives: 

1) A feeling of worth and dignity of the individual for himself and for 

his family. 

2) A sense of security, and a realization of his own responsibilities and 

privileges as a citizen of the home, school, and community. 

3) The ability to listen and to carry on a conversation. 

4) The improvement of the skills of reading, writing, and number com¬ 

prehension. 
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Our social studies unit, “The Home/’ is the one we feel most fills the needs 
of the children. Believing that learning is easier and more satisfying when 
learning and living are not separated into two different categories, we have 
not attempted to introduce or develop this study from the standpoint of 
the “ideal home,” but rather from the actual homes and home conditions 
of the children. Interest in this unit was easily and naturally aroused when 
one child told the class of the new trailer house purchased by his parents. 
This, of course, led to the discussion of different types of homes. Each child 
told of his home and drew pictures of it. These pictures and stories were 
used for our first reading charts. 

The next phase in our study was the “family.” Each child told of his 
family, described its members and the work each did. A large frieze was 
made showing a cotton picker’s cabin with Father picking cotton in the 
background and Mother washing clothes and caring for Baby outside the 
cabin door. An appreciation for services rendered by various members of 
the family was stressed here. A list entitled “Ways we can help at home” 
was made from suggestions of the children. 

In carrying on our social studies, we have a discussion period in which the 
problem is set up and ways and means of solving it are decided upon. The 
class then usually divides into three groups: one group may paint at the 
easels pictures to be used to illustrate our chart stories while the second 
group is working on individual booklets, and the third is engaged in 
dramatized play. At the close of the period we have a clean-up time, fol¬ 
lowed by a discussion and evaluation of the work accomplished. 

The following is a brief outline of a few of the problems, their possible 
solutions, and the activities that we hope to cover as our study continues 
throughout the year: 




Problems 

TYPES OF HOME 

What kind of house do we live in? 
What are the advantages of a tent? 
What are the advantages of a trailer 
house? 

Who owns the camp cabins? 

father’s work 
Why? 

What does he do? 

How does weather affect his work? 


Unit 

Probable Activity 

(a) Discussion. 

(b) Draw types of home. 

(c) Chart stories. 


(a) Discussion of magazine pictures— 

display. 

(b) Draw pictures: 

Father picking cotton. 

Father picking peas. 

Father irrigating, etc. 

(c) Pantomime Father’s work. 

(d) Frieze—chalk and paint. 

(e) Chart stories. 
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mother’s work ( a ) Discussion. , , 

What does Mother do? (b) Display—pictures of Mother s work 

How can we help? on bulletin board. 

With the house work? (c) Paint pictures of Mother washing, 

On wash day? caring for baby, cooking, sweep¬ 

ing, etc. 

(d) Chart stories 

(e) Make list of ways to help. 


BROTHERS—SISTERS—PETS 

What does each do to help the family? 
How do we care for our pets? 

How do we care for them when travel¬ 
ing? 

MOVING DAY 

Why do we move? 

What does Mother do? 

What does Father do? 

How can we help? 

Where will we go? 

THANKSGIVING 

When is Thanksgiving Day? 

What kind of home did little Indian & 
Pilgrim children have? 

What was their work? 

When did they go to school? 


WEATHER 

How does weather affect Father’s 
work ? 

How does it affect our school activi¬ 
ties? 

How does it affect crops? 

How does it affect our dress? 

How do we keep our room and homes 
warm? 


HEALTH 

How can we keep healthy? 

What are vaccinations? 

How much do you weigh? 

How tall are you? 

How can we grow strong? 

How do our school lunches help us? 
How much sleep do we need? How? 
When? 


(a) Discussion—read “Susan’s Family.” 

(b) Make individual booklet showing 

members of family. 

(c) Learn family names. 

(d) Pet stories and pictures. 

(e) Model pets in clay. 

(a) Discussion. 

(b) Paint pictures of moving activities. 

(c) Make games for traveling ( Holiday 

magazine). 

(d) Dramatized play. 

(e) Stories. 

(a) Stories—read. 

(b) Pictures—bulletin display. 

(c) Dramatized play. 

(d) Calendar study—days of week, days 

of month. 

(e) Paint and draw pictures. 

(f) Indian songs and dances. 

(g) Creative songs. 

(a) Bulletin display of weather pic¬ 

tures. 

(b) Discussion. 

(c) Thermometer. 

(d) Season—booklets—spring—summer 

—fall—winter. 

(e) Weather chart for a month, daily 

picture. 

(f) Stories and pictures showing rain, 

sunshine, etc. 

(a) Read health stories. 

(b) Talk by nurse—discussion. 

(c) Make weight charts—individual. 

(d) More good-food booklets—stress 

good lunches. 

(e) Make clay fruit and vegetables. 

(f) Songs—poems of health. 

(g) Chart stories. 

(h) Movie “Clean Teeth.” 
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(a) Discussion. 

(b) Recipe reading. 

(c) Measuring. 

(d) Make gifts—decorate napkins. 

(e) Make cookies. 

(f) Plan programs—practice. 

(g) Plan—write invitations. 

(h) Display work done throughout the 
year. 

(i) Make recipe book of the simple 
cooky recipes used. 

Though our social studies give us much reading material and many oppor¬ 
tunities for the use of reading, writing, and nujnber comprehension, defi¬ 
nite periods for the learning and improvement of these skills are provided 
according to our daily schedule. 

9:00-9:20 Opening exercises, salute, news reports, health and cleanli¬ 
ness inspection. 

9:20-9:40 Music, singing, listening, creating. 

9:40-9:55 Number experiences, counting, games. 

9:55-10:05 Recess. 

10:05-11:00 Reading—class divided into groups. 

11:00-11:20 Physical education—games—rhythms—stunts. 

11:20-11:30 Prepare for lunch—wash hands and face. 

11:30-12:30 Lunch and supervised play. 

12:30-1:15 Rest and relaxation. Social studies—discussion and group 

work. 

1:15-1:20 Recess. 

1:20-2:00 Language arts—writing—word study—stories—poems— 

corrective speech. 

1:20-2:00 Tues., Thurs. Art. 

Fourth graders study friends around the world. —Miss Carolina Fachin 
provided the following description of a fourth-grade unit dealing with 
friends around the world. Of special interest is the use of the panel discus¬ 
sion as a teaching technique in the fourth grade. 

In our classroom are many children of various nationalities, each of whom 
should feel a pride in his native land and also a growing satisfaction in be¬ 
ing of Mexican, Negro, German, or other descent. But all in our classroom 
should become acquainted with the lands of the world and so be able to 
appreciate the qualities of their peoples. 

We have come to know some few peoples of the world through daily con¬ 
tact in the schoolroom; we need to know more of the world as a whole. Our 
children must realize that the peoples and nations of this world have 
developed and progressed according to their geographical locations, their 
physical resources, their commercial endeavors, and their educational op- 

portunities. 


mother’s day party 
Why? 

What can we serve? 

What can we make for a gift? 
How can we entertain them? 
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The natural curiosity of our children in regard to outward differences in 
language, manners, and appearances has been directed in this unit toward 
an understanding of themselves and their “Friends Around the World.” 
Generally this unit aims to extend the children’s experiences and to help 
them to gain information that will enable them to think intelligently and 
without prejudice about other nations and peoples. It will also give the 
children experiences in social situations and in acquiring techniques of 
securing, organizing, and evaluating information. 

Specifically it will help the children to gain a better understanding and 
appreciation of the peoples of the world: through knowing them in their 
home relationships and activities; through knowing them in their busi¬ 
ness and governmental relationships and activities; through knowing 
them in their leisure-time and cultural pursuits; and through knowing 
their geographic setting and its inevitable influence upon their lives and 
customs. 

The various activities of this unit of work create many problem-solving 
situations leading to purposeful investigations on the part of the members 
of the class. As one means for group discussion of these problems we have 
chosen to use the panel. It is particularly adapted for classroom use be¬ 
cause of the number of people involved. Still more important is the fact 
that the skills, abilities, and attitudes requisite for participation in group 
discussion should be a part of the education of every boy and girl in a 
democracy. 

The panel, as we use it, is an informal and conversational sort of discussion 
carried on by a few people and a chairman in front of an audience. The 
participants think and discuss with one another concerning a vital problem 
(Plate 22). 

This cooperative thinking and discussing is not without a plan. The plan, 
direction, and purpose of the panel are known to everyone taking part, 
which is the entire class. The students in the audience are an active listen¬ 
ing part of the proceedings. During the last half of the session they are 
given an opportunity to question various members of the panel. They 
think along with the speakers and can thus make suggestions for the solu¬ 
tion of the problem under consideration. 

If the panel has helped the students to think cooperatively, it has served 
a most worth-while purpose. For all people all over the world must learn to 
think cooperatively if we wish to have friends around the world. 

From the factual material covered in this unit and the various activities in 
which the children participated during its study we hope the children have 
grown in these directions: 

I. Love of country 

A. Democratic tolerance and an attitude of friendship and respect 
toward all people living in our country. 

B. Rights of people of any nationality to earn a living in our country. 

C. Appreciation of the privilege of being a citizen of the United 
States through comparison with the rights and responsibilities of 
citizens in other nations. 
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D. Understanding of the fact that practically all the world has played 
a part in our history and that the world culture of the past and the 
present prevails in our lives. 

II. Health 

A. Realization of the need for better health habits as a result of the 
study of health conditions in other nations. 

B. Deeper understanding of the effect of food, climate, and geogra¬ 
phy upon the human body. 

III. Wholesome relations with others 

A. Improvement in student behavior in various group activities. 

IV. Personal integrity 

A. Improvement in student behavior in such things as dependability, 
sticking to the job, working independently, and honest evaluation 
of work. 

V. Straight thinking 

A. Improvement in expression; ability to pick out the important 
facts; ability to combine several facts meaningfully and con¬ 
cisely; draw conclusions which are supported by facts; get things 
in sequence. 

VI. Enriched living 

A. An appreciation of the culture of the various nations and an un¬ 
derstanding of the causes which make each different from the 

other. 

B. A desire on the part of the student to express himself creatively 
through means of expression—art, crafts, music, construction, 
poems, other writings, etc. 

C. A desire on the part of the student to improve the talents he has 
and to discover new ones. 

VII. Improvement of the fundamental skills 

Fifth graders study their own state .—In California the recommended 
social studies program for the fifth grade focuses upon the history and 
geography of the state. In the narrative which follows Miss Inez Kepler 
describes how the work on California history and geography is carried for¬ 
ward in a fifth grade at the Lakeside Union Elementary School. 

John told about the cable cars and the magnificent bridges of San Fran¬ 
cisco. Then little Nancy spoke of her experiences cutting grapes in the San 
Joaquin Valley. She was surprised to learn that we thought grapes were 
just picked. Shy, lovely Jane, new to California schools, told of her u t "P 
across the hot, sandy deserts of southeastern California. I told of my thrill¬ 
ing vacation on the banks of the Klamath River, fishing for salmon. My 
class and I were “pooling” our information about the things we had seen 
or done during the past summer. We were starting our social study unit for 

the year—for the fifth-grade study about California. 

Every teacher has the responsibility of providing for every child experi- 
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ences which will contribute to his feeling of security and adequacy in his 

everyday living. Definite objectives are: . 

1) To have the child a member of the group, create a feeling of his 1 m- 
portance as an individual and a contributing member of that group, 
to achieve growth and to develop individual interests. 

2) To develop skills and abilities for getting along with other people. 

3) To develop geographical, social, political, and economical under¬ 
standings that have contributed to the growth of California. 

4) To become sensitive to social problems and to acquire greater ability 
to face individual weaknesses or strengths of physical and person¬ 
ality developments, of academic and social growth. 

The study of our unit in social studies—“California”—-is organized around 

the following short outline. 

Part I: California Geography and Its Effect on the Lives of Her 

People. 

Part II: California’s Past. 

Part III: California Today. 

With class unity carefully established by a feeling of friendliness among 
the members of the class, fine objectives as an inspiration and background, 
and well-organized units to help us as our need matures, we are ready to 
begin our year’s work. 

The fifth grade is made up of thirty-five boys and girls ranging in ages 
from nine to thirteen. Five of the children have attended Lakeside School 
since the first grade. Over half the group are from out of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia. Some are from Mexico. A few of the children are just learning to 
read. The entire class is interesting and offers an unlimited challenge to 
Lakeside School as well as to the individual teacher. 

This class creates the need for many types of studies, many social adjust¬ 
ments, formal and informal teaching, and a great deal of understanding 
and patience. For the sake of general progress the class program is care¬ 
fully followed. Individual weaknesses of the children are noted and plans 
made to aid each child. All mediums are called forth—for if one method 
does not bring about the desired growth perhaps another will. The thirteen- 
year-old pupil has her individual program of studies. First, she learned that 
boys and girls in California must go to school. Then, as she was not clean, 
health standards were set up and baths taken at school. Daily school 
activities are carried on with the entire class group, but her individual 
weaknesses have been carefully evaluated and she is working very hard to 
learn to read, to learn the fundamentals of arithmetic, to write, and to be a 
good citizen. We will have this girl with us such a short time we must make 
every minute count. 

Our school day is closely knit together, one subject interrelated to an¬ 
other. High standards constantly are our aim. Our best spelling, our finest 
writing, and our nicest speaking voices go hand in hand with us all day 
long, with special time set aside for the necessary drill work on skills. 
Materials needed for carrying on our program of studies in our unit on 
California are extensive for both pupil and teacher use. It almost seems 
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that the teacher waves a magic wand and that these aids of good teaching— 
California state texts and other state material, materials from the county, 
community, and the school district (books, pictures, maps, graphs, and 
audio-visual aids from countless sources)—are at her command. The 

teacher must evaluate her material and decide with care what to use and 
when to use it. 

Last year the fifth grade made slides on California Indians. This year the 
class will make slides on the Spanish in California. This unit will take much 
preparation and a great deal of actual knowledge and work (Plate 23). As 
a basic foundation for the pictures the class will need to know how to draw 
figures, the fundamental techniques of perspective, color arrangements, 
and have a little knowledge of light and darkness. At the last when they 
have organized basic facts about the Spaniards of California, have ex¬ 
hausted all materials to a satisfactory end, and are satisfied with their art 
techniques, then, and only then, will they learn to draw on the glass slides. 
Much work will follow in arranging the picture slides with the narrative 
slides so that a complete story of the Spanish in California will unfold on 
the screen. 

At the present we are learning to make paper figures, both animal and 
people, for use in our Conservation Week Exhibit. These will be used again 
when we study “California Today.” Stories and speeches will be worked 
on by various groups and there will be a direct tie-up or summary of our 
social study unit as a whole. 

Aside from the above-mentioned activities, the class carries on special in¬ 
dividual musical programs, room government, a library, and other interest¬ 
ing features throughout the year. There is never a dull moment. It has been 
said that the happy child is the busy child; here at Lakeside, being so busy, 
we can’t help being happy. 


Chapter Summary 

This imaginary visit to modern elementary schools has taken the 
reader to four widely separated parts of the United States. The five schools 
which have been described included a one-teacher school in New York, 
a two-teacher school in Florida, a consolidated rural school in California, 
a city school in Florida, and a city school in Washington. The buildings 
in which these schools are operated range from old historic landmarks 
to one of the newest schools. The communities in which these schools are 
found vary from strictly agricultural neighborhoods to a Florida resort 
town, a California oil field and agricultural area, and a West coast seaport 

and industrial center. 

Although these schools are located in widely separated places, in 
widely different communities, and in widely different surroundings, there 
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are many common elements in the school programs as reflected in the five 
narratives. There is the common genuine concern for children’s welfare, 
the teachers’ effort to know and to understand the children, the teachers’ 
effort to deal with children as individuals, the concern for well-rounded 
growth and development of children, the use of neighborhood resources 
in the teaching program, the concern for social and citizenship education 
as well as proficiency in the academic fields, flexible daily schedules, and 

multiple teaching techniques. 

The reader should recognize that no one of the five schools has a 
perfect program. Each is operating under limitations and each is striving to 
improve its services to children. There probably does not exist in the 
United States a single elementary school in which every aspect of its 
plant and program represents the best that is known about how elementary 
schools should be. Although the five schools described in this chapter reveal 
many frontier practices, each falls short of its ideals in some respects. 
No doubt it is impossible for an existing school to represent the frontier 
of best thought and practice consistently because research and theory are 
constantly moving forward and a school plant built last year may be out 
of date by next. Theory necessarily must precede practice; hence today’s 
schools are, by the very nature of things, somewhat behind the best knowl¬ 
edge and theory of today. The important thing is that every school should 
keep as nearly abreast of new developments as possible. The good school 
is the school that is least behind the current frontier of knowledge and is 
continuously changing into a better school. Modern elementary schools are 
the best schools of today that are “becoming” the best schools of tomorrow. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Education for ALL American Children. Washington, D.C.: Educational 
Policies Commission, 1948. Chaps. 1 and 2 describe two typical school situa¬ 
tions as they were in 1948 and then project their characteristics for 1958. 

2. Elementary Education: A Ten-Year Program of Action for Texas: Goals 
for 1957. San Marcos: Texas Association of School Administrators, 1947. 
This is the 1947 yearbook of this association and outlines a 34-point program 
for improving elementary schools. 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Browse through the five narratives presented in the chapter and make 
(a) a list of the features of these schools which in your judgment are modern or 
frontier practices; (b) a list of all elements which are common to the five de- 
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scriptions, including techniques of working with children, objectives sought by 
the teachers, and instructional resources used; and (c) a list of the features 
which in your judgment are definitely not modern. 

2. Compare each of the three lists which you have made with your recollec¬ 
tions about your own experiences when you were a pupil in the elementary 
school. How many of the items in your three lists prevailed or did not prevail 
in the elementary school which you attended? 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Educative Environment 
of the Preschool Child 


LA MOMENT’S reflection will remind one 

of the well-known fact that all of one’s learnings do not come from formal 
schooling. Many, of the things which children at any age or adults know or 
are able to do have been learned in such out-of-school situations as the 
home, play groups, neighborhood and community contacts, travel, and 
so on. The total educative environment for any individual thus consists of 
all of his activities and interactions with the persons, objects, events, and 
physical phenomena which occur in the course of his daily living. It is out 
of these contacts and interactions that changes take place in the person. 

Children are growing, developing, and learning at all times, wherever 
they may be and whatever they may be doing. The child’s total educative 
environment thus includes all of his activities and interactions with the 
persons, objects, events, and physical phenomena which appear in his 
day-to-day living and out of which interaction changes take place in the 
child’s thinking, feeling, attitudes, beliefs, information, conduct, and skills. 
Children, as well as adults, learn through the experiences which they have 
as they interact with the elements of their environment. 

The Child’s First Three Years 

During the child’s first few months of life, his educative environment 
is quite narrow. In most cases it is limited to contacts he makes with his 
bed or crib, his mother or others who take care of him, and the experiences 
he has in being fed, bathed, and dressed, in sleeping, and in lying awake. 
The child’s world during these first few months is restricted because the 
child himself does not have the physical maturity to make more of his 
environment. The baby’s visual development falls into stages. The infant 
begins with vague reactions to a moving light or a bright object, but he 
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soon achieves the skill of focusing on persons and objects. Then he pro¬ 
ceeds to explore the environment nearest at hand; and for the first three 
months his attention is confined largely to the faces and hands of his 
attendants, to such toys as they may dangle in front of him, and to his 
own interesting fingers. The second stage in visual development begins 
when he is able to sit propped up by pillows; then his visual horizon widens 
to include the scope of the room. By the age of two years the child can 
see with his naked eye anything that the adult can see; i.e., the usual sized 
objects near at hand and at a distance. 1 The finer types of visual discrim¬ 
ination develop during the first five to seven years. 

Other factors which restrict the scope of the child’s educative environ¬ 
ment during the first few months of life result from the immature status 
of his senses of hearing, touch, taste, and smell and his physical inability 
to sit up or move around. Although available researches suggest that the 
sense of taste and the sense of smell are present at or soon after birth, the 
evidence is inadequate to give a developmental picture of the unfolding 
of proficiency in taste and smell or the roles played by these two senses 
in the child’s learning at this early period in life. 2 It seems safe to con¬ 
clude that the functions of tasting and smelling become more complex 
and differentiated as experience broadens, and that their roles in the child’s 
education become greater and more diversified as the child progresses 
from infancy to maturity. 

At birth only very loud noises can be heard, but auditory acuity in¬ 
creases rapidly during the first few days of infancy. Improvement in 
auditory acuity continues until approximately the tenth year. There is 
no evidence that the newborn is able to respond to tone; the earliest re¬ 
sponses to tone have been obtained in infants of two and one-half to 
three and one-half months. At later periods in the child’s life, as auditory 
acuity and tone discrimination increase, the child becomes increasingly 
able to use the sense of hearing to broaden the scope of his educative 

resources. 

The capacity for physical mobility likewise limits the young child’s 
educative environment. Until the child can sit up by himself, he can see 
only the things above or near him as he is lying down or the things within 
his range of vision while he is being held or moved by those taking care 
of him. The median age at which children creep is ten months, and the 


i Mary M. Shirley, The First Two Years. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press. 

1933 i Norman L. Munn, Psychological Development. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938, 
p. 283. 
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median age at which they walk alone is fifteen months. As soon as the child 
becomes ambulatory, either creeping or walking, many new features in 
the environment become accessible to him and thus have educational 

value for him. 

A brief summary of the child’s educative environment during his first 
three years of life may be presented under the following headings: 

Persons in the household .—Undoubtedly the most important element 
in the child’s environment during the first three years of life is the group of 
people who make up the family circle. From the child’s standpoint, the 
most important member of the family group is the mother. Almost in¬ 
variably it is the mother who feeds him and takes care of him most of the 
time during early infancy and looks after his needs more extensively than 
anyone else during the first three years. It is with the assistance of his 
mother and others who take care of him that the child adapts himself to 
the customary routines of eating, getting dressed and undressed, keeping 
clean, sleeping, and many other essential activities pertinent to the care 
of a small child. 

Whatever person or persons, next to the mother, play the most prom¬ 
inent role in the child’s life during the first three years depends upon the 
membership of the household and the nature of the father’s occupation 
and, in some cases, whether the mother is gainfully employed outside the 
home. Usually the father works during the day and his contacts with the 
child are limited to the time in the morning before he leaves for work and 
the time in the evening after he has returned. Fathers differ widely in the 
extent to which they assist in caring for their children and in the amount 
they play with them. Usually the father’s contacts with the child are 
quite different from those of the mother, so that his influence upon the 
child and the child’s interaction with the father are different in many re¬ 
spects from those with the mother. The somewhat different roles of father 
and mother produce variety, complexity, and balance in the child’s educa¬ 
tive environment. 

In some households older or younger brothers and sisters constitute 
elements in the child’s human environment, especially if these brothers 
and sisters are at home during a great portion of the child’s waking hours. 
Any one of us can cite many illustrations of children under three years of 
age who are “saucy,” “domineering,” “possessive,” “cowed,” “talkative,” 
or something else, largely because of the way in which brothers or sisters 
have teased them, made over them, bossed them around, or dealt with them 
in some other fashion which elicited certain types of responses from the 

child. 
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Usually every household also contains one or more persons classified 
as grandparents, aunts, uncles, cousins, servants, and guests. Many pointed 
jokes have been created about “mother-in-law” and her influence upon the 
home life of a family. Without going into details, it should be clear to 
everyone how “in-laws” of various kinds can become major factors, for 
good or for bad, in influencing the character of human relations in a home. 
Other relatives, servants, and guests constitute significant elements in the 
child’s human environment. Each individual makes a contribution of his 
own because he is a person different from all the others and because he 
relates himself to the child in ways different from the other persons in the 
household. The way these different persons deal with each other and speak 
with each other is another important factor in the child’s educative en¬ 
vironment. 

In what ways do the members of the household constitute the human 
element in the child’s environment? In the first place, they provide for 
the child’s needs of food, clothing, shelter, cleanliness, amusement, and 
so forth; and by doing so they enable the child to become acquainted with 
the many objects and activities involved in these routines. In serving the 
child or helping him to meet his needs they show the child accepted pro¬ 
cedures in performing the various activities and assist him in following 
them. For example, the child learns to sleep in a bed instead of on the 
floor or somewhere else, to eat from dishes and with spoon or fork instead 
of with his fingers, to wear clothes instead of remaining naked, and to use 
the facilities in the bathroom. These are but a few of the numerous things 
the child learns because other persons in the household are there to show 
him how and to assist him in acquiring self-proficiency in the routines 

of living. 

Other highly significant factors associated with the presence of the 
members of the household are language, attitudes, ideals, and methods of 
interperson relationships. As will be shown later, language at this early 
age is learned by imitation; and young children would not learn the lan¬ 
guage if the other members of the household did not use language in their 
contacts with the child and with each other. Children soon learn to identify 
the various inflections or “tone of voice” with which different persons 
speak at different times; and they can soon identify whether a person is 
angry, scolding, joking, or kindly. Children likewise learn to read facial 
expressions associated with different tones of voice. What is said, how it 
is said, and to whom it is said constitute important elements in the child’s 
environment. Language, manners, attitudes, and techniques in dealing with 
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others are learned from the way in which others deal and speak with the 
child and with each other. 8 

Objects in the home .—Since children learn through interacting with 
the elements in their environment, the various objects in the home become 
important educational factors. The child’s motor development is a major 
factor in determining the ways in which the child can interact with the 


objects in 


his environment. Kawin wrote as follows: 


Research studies of young infants have indicated that motor development 
takes place in an orderly sequence which is consistently characteristic of 
practically all babies. The infant’s earliest motor control is over his eye 
movements, then over his head and neck muscles. Gradually his control 
moves downward to shoulder, arm, trunk, and legs. Furthermore, this 
muscular control moves outward from shoulder to finger tips and from hips 
to toes, so that the finer, more specific play movements requiring precise 
finger or toe control do not appear until later than the more general move¬ 
ments of arms, hands, and legs. 4 


The objects with which the child makes contact in the home may be 
thought of in three groups. The first group consists of those objects or 
articles used in meeting the child’s physical needs. These include his 
clothes, his bed, the bath equipment, the utensils used in feeding, the 
bathroom and its fixtures, the dining room and its equipment, including 
the tablecloth, dishes, and eating utensils, the kitchen and its appurtenances, 
and the baby carriage and similar articles. 

The second group of objects in the home consists of household fur¬ 
nishings, other than those previously mentioned, which are not used di¬ 
rectly in serving the child’s physical needs. In this group are such articles 
as the living room furniture, dressers, occasional or tea tables, floor and 
table lamps, books and bookcases, magazines and newspapers, pictures 
on tables, dressers, or walls, and various other articles commonly found 
in the home. By age three the child has become sufficiently ambulatory so 
that he moves about touching, playing with, handling, or climbing upon 
these various articles. Through his own explorations, the observation of 
various family uses of these articles, and instruction or admonition by 
members of the family, the child gradually acquires a knowledge of the 
names and uses of these articles in the home. 

The third group of objects in the home consists of toys. Special men- 

3 For further detail on the family group see Frances B. Strain, Your Child , His Family and 
Friends, New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 

4 Ethel Kawin, The Wise Choice of Toys . Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1934, 
PP. 26-28. 
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tion is made of toys because they constitute such a major factor in the 
child’s life. Kawin classified toys into nine categories as follows: (1) toys 
for the infant before he can walk, (2) toys for the development of strength 
and skill, (3) toys for constructive and creative play, (4) toys for dra¬ 
matic and imitative play, (5) toys for social development, (6) toys for 
artistic development (arts and crafts), (7) toys that stimulate knowledge 
and aid in school activities, (8) toys leading to an interest in science and 
mechanics, and (9) toys to encourage hobbies and special interests. 5 Some 
of these types of toys, of course, are not applicable to the child under three 
years of age but the complete list indicates the various ways in which toys 
contribute to the child’s growth and development. An essential point to 
establish here is that playing with toys is an extremely important feature 
of the child’s education, not only during his first three years but during 
his first twelve or more. 8 

Playmates .—Young babies are typically unsocial. For the first month 
or two the baby is not interested in people. At two to two and one-half 
months the baby begins to watch people, is attracted by their movements, 
and will smile in response to the smiles or conversation of others. At the 
age of five months most babies begin to notice other babies and children. 
By the age of nine months there appear definite signs of social behavior 
as evidenced by the fact that the baby offers toys to others, babbles to 
them, resents being ignored, pulls at the clothing of other people, and, 
in every way possible, tries to attract and hold the attention of others. 
Toward the end of the first year a baby normally begins to notice differ¬ 
ences between familiar and unfamiliar faces. By the age of three years, 
children begin actually to play with children of their own age or of slightly 
older age; and there are signs of real cooperation in children’s play. 7 

During the child’s third year of life, the need for companions becomes 
very evident. From then on children develop rapidly in sociability, if by 
that one means the increase in their desire for companionship, so that 
by the time children can walk adeptly, they crave companions. Children 
prefer to play with other children rather than with adults. Children turn 
to adults for certain kinds of play which the children enjoy very much, 
but which other children are unable to provide. The child’s predominant 
preference, however, is for other children of about the same age. 


« For further details on kinds and uses of toys at various age levels see Rose H. Alschuler, 
Two to Six. New York: William Morrow & Company, 1937, Chap. 5; Charlotte G Garrison and 

Emma D. Sheeby, At Home with Children. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 19 * 3 > C £*P' . 

7 Elizabeth B. Hurlock, Modern Ways with Children. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

pany, 1943, pp. 169-171. 
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When children first have other children for companions, they do not 
play with them so much as alongside them. This is commonly called 
“parallel” play. 8 The tendency is for each child to play by himself with 
whatever toys he has selected, but he wants to do his own playing in the 
presence of other children. Each child seems to take pride in “showing 
off” what he can do, and this requires an audience. Such parallel play 
provides many occasions for interstimulation and suggestion which lead 

to new forms of play by each member of the group. 

Since children after the age of about two years become extremely social 
and crave the companionship of other children, playmates constitute an 
important factor in the child’s educative environment. Children motivate 
each other in so many ways and learn so much from each other that one 
can hardly overstress the role of playmates, especially congenial play¬ 
mates, in the child’s development. Playmates make their most important 
contributions to the child’s intellectual and social development, although 
the contribution to physical and emotional development should not be 

overlooked. 

Activities of family living .—The typical household is a busy place 
in which people are doing and planning things all the time. Household 
routines are attended to; the children are cared for; the clothing of the 
various members of the family is worn, brushed, cleaned, washed, ironed, 
mended, or stored in proper places; meals are prepared and eaten; games 
are played; guests are entertained; hundreds of topics are discussed in 
conversation, and so on through a long list of activities of family living. 
The scope and character of these activities depend upon the economic, 
social, and educational status of the members of the household, the size 
of the home, the number and types of persons that make up the family 
group, and a variety of other factors that differ from one home to another. 

But regardless of the specifics which characterize a given home, the 
child lives in the midst of these many ongoing activities. During most of 
the first two years of a child’s life, the activities in which he participates 
are limited largely to those which minister directly to his needs; but even 
in the activities of being fed, bathed, clothed, and entertained, the child 
rapidly acquires familiarity with the objects and articles used and with 
the ways in which things are done. The conventional routines of living are 
thus acquired by the child through the simple process of repetition in 
the same general manner. 

After the child has learned to see fairly well, to hear fairly well, to talk 
a little, and to walk, he becomes a much more extensive participant in the 


8 Ibid., p. 159. 
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activities of family life. Invariably the child is so ever-present that fre¬ 
quently he gets in the way or, in order to avoid a fuss, his inclusion in an 
activity must be accepted and planned. Toward the end of the third year, 
many children insist on helping with some of the household routines; 
the cushions may be pulled off the davenport or the cups placed upside 
down on the table or even dropped on the floor; but the child is definitely 
endeavoring to help, and by so doing he becomes an active participant 
in the activities of the home. 

i 

But even if the child is not an active participant in the usual sense of 
the word, his ubiquitousness makes him a participant even if he appears 
to be a bystander. His alert eyes and ears do not miss much of what is 
going on around him. One of the things that amazes parents most is the 



fact that several days or even weeks after the occurrence of a certain event, 
the child will recall it vividly; in most such cases the adults thought the 
child wasn’t noticing or didn’t understand. Many are the mothers who 
have been embarrassed by the fact that the child wandered over to the 
neighbors and repeated some uncomplimentary remark which the mother 
had let slip about them. Children are really extensive participants in prac¬ 
tically all of the activities of family living, and from such participation 
they adopt the customary modes of doing and saying things and the opin¬ 
ions, attitudes, and ideals expressed by the members of the family group. 
Children thus are born into the ongoing culture of the family, neighbor¬ 
hood, and community. The first learnings of children are the essential 
features of today’s culture, not the historical background of how we 

developed. . 

In many homes the parents make deliberate efforts to read stories to 

their children and to provide music in various forms as well as songs suita- 
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ble to the child under three years of age. 0 In many homes of today young 
children are present when the radio is turned on, so that they at least 
become vaguely aware of words and music coming out of the cabinet on 

the table or the shelf. 

Children spend most of their waking hours in play. Some of their play 
is individual and involves toys and other articles in the home mentioned 
in preceding paragraphs. Some of children’s play is with adults, while 
some of it is with other children. Because children spend most of their 
time in play of some sort, play must be recognized as one of the major 
categories of the activities of family living and as an important element 
in the child’s educative environment. 9 10 

The broader environment .—The fifth major phase of the child’s sphere 
of activities and contacts during his first three years of life consists of 
interaction with the broader environment outside the home. Before the 
child can walk, he is taken outdoors on numerous occasions. Sometimes 
the child is placed outside in a carriage or basket for sunbaths or while 
the parent is engaged in outdoor tasks. At other times the child is taken 
along to the grocery store, on more extended trips downtown, or on visits 
to friends or relatives. After the child has learned to walk, he may play 
in the yard a great deal. More frequently than before, he will make trips 
to the neighbors. He is also able now to accompany his parents more ex¬ 
tensively in their travels about the community. Some children are taken 
to swimming pools, churches, and theaters before the age of three. Some 
children even travel by bus, train, or plane before they are three. 

How much children benefit educationally from these outside contacts 
depends a great deal upon the age of the child, but it is reasonably certain 
that the child at any age interacts with certain features in this wider 
environment. The younger child may simply become aware of space, earth, 
grass, breezes that blow on his face, trees, and the like. The child may not 
know the names or nature of these physical phenomena, but he becomes 
subconsciously aware of and adjusted to them. As age three is approached, 
the child is increasingly able to interact more extensively with the elements 
in this broader environment, and much elementary information, acquaint¬ 
anceship, and simple understanding are acquired. As a factor in the child’s 
education at this age level, the broader environment is extensive and im¬ 
portant. The beginnings are laid of a knowledge and understanding of the 
community and the universe in which we live. 

9 For detailed lists of books, stories, and music appropriate for children of different ages, see 
Alschuler, op. cit., Chaps. 3, 4; Garrison and Sheeby, op. cit., Chaps. 6, 7. 

10 For a more extended discussion of children’s play and developmental sequences in play ac¬ 
tivities see Hurlock, op. cit., Chap. 10. 
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The Child at Age Three 

The preceding sections have given an overview of the major areas of 
the child’s environment during the child’s first three years of life. The 
elements in this environment and the child’s interaction with them make 
up the child’s educational experiences during this age period. What is the 
nature of the child’s growth and development at the end of the first three 
years of life? Foremost in consideration is the fact that during these three 
years the child has been growing and developing as an individual. He has 
experienced physical growth and mental, social, and emotional develop¬ 
ment. Unless the child had been experiencing these various types of matura¬ 
tion, he would still be like a helpless newborn at the end of three years. 
Unless this maturation had taken place in the individual, he would not have 
been able to interact with the features of his environment or to have 
benefited educationally or otherwise from such interaction with the en¬ 
vironment ; in fact, education would have been nonexistent for such a child. 
The essential fact is that individual growth and development must precede 
or accompany effective utilization of one’s environment for educational 
ends. 

The most significant accomplishment of the child during his first three 
years of life is the learning of a language. This attainment is significant 
because language is difficult to learn and because facility with language 
is fundamental to so many other phases of development. The developmental 
stages in a child’s acquisition of language may be summarized as fol¬ 
lows: 

1) Crying at birth. Usually a cry is the initial sound made upon being 
spanked immediately after birth or when the cold air first strikes the body 

after birth. 

2) Crying mechanically from hunger, pain, or any unusual stimula¬ 
tion. Even during the first few days of life, children use many sounds other 
than crying, such as grunts and vocal yawns. Crying and these other sounds 

have variations in pitch, timbre, and loudness. 

3) Grunting and cooing. These begin to take on meanings at an early 

stage. Various inflections and intonations resembling adult language are 
evident in expressions of delight, anger, disgust, appeals for attention, 

scolding, and warning. 

4) Babbling continually. While this is going on, the child is adding 
new sounds to enlarge his repertoire of syllables, sounds, and inflections. 

5) Attaching meanings to words spoken by adults. Such words as 
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“milk,” “eat,” “drink,” and “toy” begin to get associated with specific 
acts or events. 

6) Acquiring the language of a cultural group. The association of 
adult-spoken words with objects and events is the first evidence of accul¬ 
turation; i.e., acquiring the language of the cultural group. This is a 
process which goes on throughout life and is the first evidence of learning 

the adult-imposed language of a particular culture. 

7) Speaking simple words. By the end of the twelfth month some 
bright children have reshaped their own babbling, usually by repeated 
urging and example by parents, into two or three simple words like “dada,” 
“mama,” “papa,” and “nono.” 

8) Transitory period of indefinite fluctuation between meaningful 
and meaningless vocalization. The gradual acquisition of specific sounds 
or words to mean certain things continues. This transitory period is char¬ 
acterized by the continuity of certain activities and experiences such as 
the following: 

a) Children are imitating words spoken by others. 

b) There is much repetition, apparently just for fun, of single words 
and pairs of words. They seem to be enjoying the sounds. 

c) Discrimination and reinforcement are taking place. It may happen 
that the child makes a response sounding like “doll” when a 
doll happens to be in the environment; whereupon the child is 
rewarded by an older person. After a number of such occurrences, 
the response has become conditioned to the actual doll as a sub¬ 
stitute stimulus. On other occasions, the child makes a sound like 
“doll” when the doll is not present but the older person, thinking 
the child wants the doll, brings it to him, thus eventually condi¬ 
tioning the child to say “doll” when he really wants the doll. The 
doll thus serves as a reward. We are also familiar with the com¬ 
mon practice of parents in presenting the child repeatedly with 
an object or pointing to an object and repeating the name of the 
object until the child associates the name with the object. 

The child has now acquired an abstraction, “doll,” which, al¬ 
though it has a highly particularized identity with a particular 
doll, means he still has acquired a symbol that can be used to 
satisfy a desire and that he can vocalize, and, if he vocalizes it 
when the doll is not in view, has a definite conceptual meaning 
for the child. Such learning represents another stage in language 
development. Vocabulary development is really under way. 
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9) Growth of vocabulary. The second and third years in the child’s 
life are the most important for language development. The rapid increase 
in the use of words begins when the child realizes that language is a means 
whereby he can satisfy his wants. By fourteen months 50 per cent of chil¬ 
dren say at least 3 words. Vocabulary studies show that at two years the 
range in the number of words spoken is from 6 to 1,127, the median being 
somewhat under 300. By the end of the third year the average child has 
a meaningful vocabulary of nearly 900 words. 11 The speech of the three- 
year-old includes practically all parts of speech. Sentences increase in 
length, on the average, from 1.7 words at two years of age to 4.7 words at 
four and one-half years. Compound and complex sentences appear in the 
conversation of children by the end of the third year. 12 

Although the three-year-old has made astonishing progress in the 
learning of a language, this is not his only achievement. He has grown 
physically so that he weighs about thirty pounds and is from thirty-one 
to forty-four inches tall. He has all twenty of his “first teeth.” He has 
gained control over the use of various parts of his body so that he can do 
many things. He is very active during all his waking hours. He runs, jumps, 
climbs, and balances himself well. He tries to dance to music and he likes 
dramatic play. He can ride a tricycle well. He can do many things with his 
hands. He can string beads easily. He enjoys pasting pictures and likes 
to draw. He can walk up steps without help. He can jump with both feet 
from an eight-inch elevation. 

In the realm of personal care the three-year-old can help considerably 
with his dressing and undressing. He can button and unbutton side but¬ 
tons if the buttons and the buttonholes are not too small. With some assist¬ 
ance he can put on and take off his trousers or dress, leggings, and coats. 
He can feed himself with increasing neatness. He can push his own chair 
closer to the table, use fork or spoon without spilling the food, drink from 
a cup held in his own hands, return an empty glass to a tray, carry a dish 
of food to his place at the table, and wipe up spilled liquids with a cloth. 
He can take the responsibility for indicating his need for visiting the toilet 
and will have practically full control of bowel and bladder activity. He 
will try to comb his own hair, looking in the mirror while doing so. He 
can push up his sleeves when his hands need washing, can open and close 
the drain in the washbowl, and, after a fashion, wash his hands and face. He 

can climb into bed by himself. 



11 Munn, op. cit., p. 391 . , „ , __ ... 

12 Ruth Strang, An Introduction to Child Study. New York 


The Macmillan Company, 1938, 


p. 163. 
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In his play, the three-year-old enjoys toys with which he can do some¬ 
thing, such as large and small blocks, a cart, an automobile, a train of cars, 
or rings or boxes that fit into each other. He can build a simple house with 
blocks, string beads or rings. He imagines that his blocks are trains or auto¬ 
mobiles or even persons. 

On the more abstract intellectual side, he can name five objects, such 
as hat, watch, flag, stove, and spoon. He can repeat three digits, such as 
7_4_9, which are spoken to him slowly. He points correctly to eyes, ears, 
mouth, and hair. He can tell his family name, and he knows whether he 
is a boy or girl. He talks in full sentences and can tell you what he is doing. 
He can copy a circle. He likes to listen to music and tries to sing. He likes 
to hear and tries to repeat nursery rhymes and likes to hear stories read or 
told over and over again. He can identify a few common objects in pictures. 
He enjoys simple imaginative games and is beginning to imitate many 
things that are going on around him. 13 

The Child’s Second Three Years 

During the second three years of life the child continues the types 
of growth and development which are already under way. Growth and 
development are gradual. There are no sharp breaks or sudden changes 
from month to month or from year to year. Each stage of maturity gradually 
emerges into new stages in such imperceptible ways that one is apt to be 
unaware of the changes unless one has not been with the child for several 

months or more. The only justification for dividing the discussion in this 

* 

book into three age-periods, such as the child’s first three years, the child’s 
second three years, and the elementary school age, is to reduce the length 
of the treatment and still give the reader a vivid picture of the progres¬ 
sion and unfolding of children’s growth and development. Each new stage 
or degree of maturation enables the child to do things which he formerly 
could not do and thus enables him to use or to interact with his environment 
in new ways. As the child is enabled to deal differently with his environ¬ 
ment, the environment functions differently in his education. The elements 
of the environment may be the same as they were before, i.e., to outward 
appearances; but the fact that the child’s use of the environment is dif- 

t ls The facts about the accomplishments'of the three-year-old were summarized from the fol- 

lowing sources: Harold H. Anderson, Children in the Family. New York: D. Appleton-Century 

Company, 1937, pp. 52-55; Alschuler, op. cit. f pp. 21-23; William S. Sadler and Lena K. Sadler, 

Growing Out of Babyhood. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1940, pp. 3-5; The Child 

from One to Six. Washington, D.C.: Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau Publica¬ 
tion No. 30, 1934, p. 4. 
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ferent from what it was before actually makes it a different environment. 
In other words, the child’s educative use of his surroundings is continuously 
changing as his growth and development are bringing about continuous 
changes in him. 

Let us now examine the major features of the child’s educative en¬ 
vironment during the child’s second three years of life. 

Persons in the household .—Although there is no scientific evidence to 
prove the point, it is probably true that throughout life the individual learns 
more from other people than he does through any other source. People 
are important in our lives in so many ways that it is only natural that 
we should learn much from them. This is part of the reason why persons 
in the household play a more significant role during the child’s second 
three years of life than they did during the first three years, even though 
their role during the first three years was very important. 

A second factor which increases the importance of persons in the house¬ 
hold as the child moves from age three to age six is the fact that the child 
himself is becoming more social. Between the ages of two and five, children 
progress through three roughly defined stages of development in their 
social relations with adults. The first stage may be called the dependent 
stage during which the child is somewhat passive and relies upon the 
adult for assistance and attention. The second stage, which reaches its 
height between two and one-half and three years, is characterized by 
resistance against adult influence and by the child’s striving for power 
and independence. The third stage, which comes between the fourth and 


fifth years, gradually emerges 


as the child changes from being resistive or 


obstinate to being cooperative and friendly. There is a growing desire to 


win approval and to avoid disapproval. Conversation develops and topics 
change from protests and wishes to descriptions of events. 14 

As previously stated, the adults in the family circle play a changing 
role in the child’s life as the child passes from age three to age six. Al¬ 


though the mother is still the most prominent person in the group, the 
father’s role becomes much more extensive than it was during the child’s 


first three years. The child is now old enough to play a few simple games; 
and while the mother is busy with the meals, the father plays with the child. 
Simple games of rolling a ball or marbles, hide-and-go-seek, and frolicking 
on the floor or the lawn can now be enjoyed by both the father and the 
child. Frequently the father will bring Ijome a new toy or take the family 
for a ride in the automobile. Many of the interesting activities are possible 
only when father is home, so that the child associates many of his enjoy- 

i« From a research by Bridges as quoted by Munn, op. cit., pp. 468-469. 
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ments with the father. The father’s role as a disciplinarian also begins to 
evolve during this age-period. The fact that children begin to seek ap¬ 
proval at this time helps to bring the father into the picture more exten¬ 
sively ; the mother may have become tired of complimenting the child on 
how well he can negotiate the basement steps, but when the father comes 
home the child has another customer to whom he can display his achieve¬ 
ments. The father has thus assumed a much more active part in the child’s 

educative environment. 

Since the child is seeking approval, he is likely to take advantage 
of every occasion to stage demonstrations when relatives or guests visit at 
the home. The guests may be bored, but they manifest grim courtesy. If 
the child’s antics interfere with the conversation of the adults, the parents 
may reprimand the child or banish him from the room. If the parents 
are very indulgent, they may encourage the child to perform his tricks and 
to brag about him in his presence. These two opposite methods of dealing 
with the situation obviously have different effects upon the growing child. 
These kinds of situations seldom occur during the child’s first three years 
because the child is not mature enough to perform for an audience, but 
the whole problem illustrates clearly how the environment changes as the 
child matures and how the role of adults is different in this from what it 
was in the preceding age-period. 

In every sense of the word, young children are neophytes in the cul¬ 
ture which surrounds them. The child at this age has not yet learned the 
approved modes of dealing with objects or situations, so he follows the 
most natural or the easiest way of handling the situation. Many times 
the child’s methods are quite shocking to the adult. For example, at the 
table the child may spit a mouthful of food back on the plate; or he may 
take one of the best pieces of china out on the porch and smash it on the 
cement steps just to hear the crash and see the pieces fly. Many are the 
mothers who have tripped over a toy in the middle of the kitchen floor as 
they were making a belated dash to rescue an overbaked pie from the 
oven. What the mother does or says in cases like these is bound to have a 
significant influence upon the child. 

Because most parents are eager to have their children grow up in 
accordance with the approved modes of thought and conduct, they are 
constantly nagging their children to do things properly. The struggle of 
the parents to make the child conform to adult standards and modes of 
conduct is at the root of most disciplinary problems. As yet the child 
doesn’t know or hasn’t been fully conditioned to the approved modes of 
behavior. Some parents understand the child’s predicament and thus deal 
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with him in a sympathetic and instructive way; others turn to scolding, 
slapping, nagging, or even whipping. In either event it is obvious that the 
adult is playing a new kind of role in the child’s life. 

In a very real sense children are in conflict with the culture during 
the entire period of growing up. The culture is demanding types of per¬ 
formance and modes of conduct which appear unnatural to the child or 
which he does not yet have the ability to do or which he just hasn’t yet 
learned. This conflict between the child and his culture, which becomes 
very prominent during the age-period from three to six, is a perfectly 
normal development and serves a very dynamic educational role in the 
child’s life. It becomes detrimental only when its impingement on the 
child is too light or too heavy. In the former case the child’s education is 
neglected; in the latter the child is driven to antisocial behavior or to un¬ 
wholesome personality deviations. The ideal situation prevails when the 
culture impinges on a child to the exact degree that the child can success¬ 
fully make the adjustments. Invariably it is the adults who determine the 
rate at which or the manner in which the demands of the culture confront 
the child at different age-levels. It is the way in which the adults manage 
this evolving, emerging relationship between the child and his culture 
that determines the nature of the adult’s role in the child’s educative en¬ 
vironment. 

The fact that the child can now (as he approaches age six) understand 
most of what is said in his presence makes him an active participant in 
conversations in the home or elsewhere. The child may not say anything, 
but he is all ears nevertheless. More often he will join in the conversation 
or interrupt several times a minute to put in his two cents’ worth or to 
ask questions. He is so eager to get the entire content of the conversation 
that he will interrupt every time a word is used that he does not under¬ 
stand. How the adults deal with this type of situation will again influence 

the nature of the child’s education. 

Another factor closely associated with the preceding one is the na¬ 
ture of intercommunication between the members of the family circle. 
Children are great imitators. If the general tone of family conversation 
is gruff, discourteous, whining, or fussy, the child will acquire similar 
speech and conduct patterns. If the adults manifest emotional maturity, 
kindness, calmness, and courtesy, the child will become that way. Most 
of children’s fears are instilled by adults and arise out of parents’ con¬ 
versation or behavior or out of actual or threatened modes of discipline. 
If the mother is afraid to go into a dark room or is afraid of lightning, 
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chances are good that the children will be afraid of the same things. Again 
one sees clearly the extreme importance and the changing nature of the 
adult’s role in the child’s educative environment. 

During this age-period brothers and sisters in the family also play a 
role in the child’s life that is different from their former one. Since the 
child is now old enough to engage in many activities and to use many 
articles about the home, there will develop cooperative play among the 
children as well as many quarrels. The younger child will want some of the 
toys which the older siblings wish to use, or the younger child will tip 
over or wreck things built by older siblings. In some homes where parental 
supervision is inadequate, these quarrels may result in unfortunate reac¬ 
tions in the younger child; whereas in other homes the older children will 
have been taught how to deal encouragingly with the younger child and 
will assign him roles that he can enjoy without interfering with the ongoing 
activities. The latter type of situation provides many wholesome learning 
opportunities for both the younger and the older children. 

The addition of a new baby to the family creates new problems for 
older siblings. How the child between the ages of three and six has been 
prepared for the coming of the new baby and for his own role in the family 
after the new baby has arrived is important. Sometimes the child of three or 
more years has been made an active participant in the family’s planning for 
the new baby and in its care. In other homes just the opposite has hap¬ 
pened, and the older child soon develops resentment over the coming of 
the new baby. Obviously the older child’s role in the family changes when 
a new baby arrives; but how the older child feels about it, what degree of 
participation he enjoys, and how the parents manage their continued atten- 
tion to the older child has a great deal to do with the way this new factor 
in the child’s environment affects him and his education. 

Nonmembers of the family circle also play a new role in the child’s 
education during the age-period from three to six. The change in the 
role of “outsiders” is due largely to the fact that the child’s added maturity 
enables him to respond differently to other persons. Among the nonmembers 
of the family with whom the child makes contacts are playmates, rela¬ 
tives, friends of the family, barbers, dentists, physicians, nurses, photog¬ 
raphers, shopkeepers of all kinds, traffic officers, and the wide array of other 
individuals and groups. A long story could be told, with hundreds of amus¬ 
ing or pathetic anecdotes, of the different ways in which different individ¬ 
uals relate themselves to children. Some understand children and encour¬ 
age their wholesome expression of interests; others are abrupt, don’t want 
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to be bothered, and tease or scold. Each type of adult conduct elicits cer¬ 
tain kinds of responses from a particular child and leaves its impact upon 
the child’s growing personality. 18 

Objects in the home .—In a preceding section in this chapter it was 
pointed out that during the child’s first three years of life his interaction 
with objects in the home was conditioned to a large extent by his physical 
capacities, i.e., the facility with which he could crawl, walk, and use his 
arms, hands, and legs. Degree of physical development is likewise an im¬ 
portant factor in the age-period from three to six, but the fact that the 
child now can handle his body quite skillfully and can use his arms and 
hands to do many things enables him to use objects in the home in a man¬ 
ner quite different from his former one. Also, he is able to deal with many 
kinds of objects which once were too big or too small for him. His educa¬ 
tive environment, as far as objects in the home are concerned, has broad¬ 
ened a great deal. The social and mental development which has accom¬ 
panied his physical growth obviously contributes to his increasing ability 
to deal more broadly and in a wider variety of ways with the material 
part of his surroundings. 

The physical features in the home—his bed, the bathroom, his clothes, 
kitchen and table ware, which serve to meet the child’s physical needs— 
continue to be used in about the same ways as during the preceding age- 
period except for one important difference: the child has now achieved 
relative independence in their use. He can go to the bathroom by himself; 
he can feed himself; and he can do most of his own dressing and undressing. 
He can crawl into the crib or bed unassisted and can pull the covers over 
himself. This difference in the child’s relationship to objects and articles 
in the home is an important one. The child is no longer submitting to the 
application of these material things, he has risen above mere application 
and has now become master of their use. He himself can command, con¬ 
trol, and direct their use. He thus has an entirely new relationship to these 
elements of his environment and, in turn, these elements serve him in 

new ways. 

Other household furnishings also serve in new ways as the child moves 
from age three toward age six. In the earlier age-period it was largely a 
matter of the child’s getting acquainted with the various articles of 
furniture and other items of household equipment. The business of “get¬ 
ting acquainted” continues during the next age-period from three to six, 
buf its scope and importance are on a diminishing scale. Their actual use 
in life activities and in play evolves now on an increasing scale. By age 


is For further details on the points see Strain, op. cit Chaps. 10, 11 
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three the child knows what a chair is and what its normal use is. Be¬ 
tween the ages of three and six, the child uses chairs in many ways in his 
various activities, and experiments with new and frequently unapproved 
uses. Chairs are turned upside down, piled on top of each other, or stood 
upon. Again one recognizes the child’s ascendancy in personal control over 

the use of the household furnishings. 

The child’s use of household furnishings is further illustrated by his 

ingenious improvisations with sheets, blankets, pillows, pots and pans, 
by his insatiable urge to take things apart. Card tables and chairs are 
used to support sheets or blankets to make houses or tents. The pots and 
pans are scattered, not only all over the kitchen but all over the house, 
the yard, and the sandpile. Mother’s sterling silver spoons and fancy 
cocktail glasses are ideal for digging and playing in the sandpile. Nothing 
that the child can lay his hands on is sacred; and any objects that can 
be taken apart are sure to be disassembled and the pieces scattered all over 
the place, some of them never to be seen again. 

The content of the preceding paragraph clearly implies the many 
forms of play of the child during this age-period. Play continues to be the 
most important thing children do. Hurlock classified early childhood play 
into three categories: (1) free, spontaneous play, (2) make-believe play, 
and (3) constructive play. 16 The free, spontaneous type of play disappears 
to a large extent toward the end of the second year, while the make-believe 
and constructive types emerge at about age two and then blossom forth 
between ages two and six. Children under three years of age, in make- 
believe play, show a predominant interest in personification, such as talk¬ 
ing to dolls or inanimate objects, or games involving imagined creatures 
such as a bogeyman. Other make-believe play of the child under three 
is associated with the use of materials, including the imaginative naming 
of objects, as calling a slide a train or drinking from an empty cup. 

After age three the make-believe play includes less personification, 
and the various types of materials are used in increasingly more compli¬ 
cated ways. Children’s play between the ages of three and six also includes 
make-believe situations, constructive activities with raw materials, and 
dramatic play of a more or less complicated type. Hurlock, in the refer¬ 
ence just cited, summarized the patterns of imaginative play, as revealed 
in a study by Murphy, into the following groups: (1) domestic patterns 
(including the various forms and activities of playing house), (2) selling 
and buying, (3) transportation (imaginary rides on many kinds of objects), 
(4) punishing (gun play and playing policeman), (5) burning and playing 


18 Hurlock, op. cit., pp. 259-264. 
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fireman, (6) killing and dying (especially prominent during war), (7) play- 
ing the part of legendary persons like Santa Claus. 

Play in the yard near the home becomes extremely important be¬ 
tween the ages of three and six. The child of this age period likes the 
spaciousness which the out-of-doors affords, allowing him plenty of room 
to run and jump and plenty of space in which to perform with the larger 
kinds of toys with which he now prefers to play. A sandbox, a low swing 
with an attached seat, a low seesaw, boards, large blocks, and safe things 
on which to climb are highly desirable homemade toys. Three-year-olds 
like cylinders to be fitted into a wooden block, blocks of wood, and pairs 
of brilliantly colored pieces of wood which can be matched and arranged 
in pairs or rows. Four-year-olds have a definite preference for blocks which 
can be used for construction; they also like the sandbox, kiddy cars, and 
seesaws. Toys for a child of this age should not be complete and perfect 
or of the type that the child can only watch; the child wants to do things 
with toys. Toys should have the capacity for being moved, changed, and 
manipulated. The child wants to interact with his toys. 

Playmates .—By the age of three years children for the first time actu¬ 
ally play with other children of their own age or slightly older. Parallel play 
begins to give way to cooperative play. No doubt this change toward 
cooperative play is enhanced by the fact that the child now can handle 
his body fairly well and can talk well enough to carry on a conversation. 
There is also the factor of space. Now that the child plays outdoors more 

there is room for several playmates. 

The size of the play group increases with age, ranging from two mem¬ 
bers at age three to three or four members at age six. The types of toys pro¬ 
vided and the space available for play determine to some extent how many 
neighbors’ children will come over to play and the types of play which 
take place. The fact that children of this age-period can do so many more 
things than they formerly could and can talk so much better permits a 
greatly increased amount of intermotivation among the members of the 
play group. The scope of content in children’s play, if one may use that 
expression, has broadened greatly, thereby broadening the child’s educa¬ 
tive environment and increasing the nature and variety of possible learnings. 

During the age-period from three to six there are several new types 
of associations with other children. Most parents arrange for birthday 
parties for their children; these in turn lead to the child’s being invited 
to other children’s birthday parties. The social convention of giving and 
receiving presents thus begins to enter the child’s life. Some children start 
Sunday school before age six and thus come in contact with larger groups 
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of children in organized activities under the direct guidance of an adult. 
Some children attend nursery schools or kindergartens and thus have their 
contacts with other children extended beyond the neighborhood play 

groups. 

Activities of family living .—Although he may need some further 
assistance and supervision, the typical five-year-old has become fairly 
independent in those activities of living pertaining to his physical needs 
of eating, dressing and undressing, going to the toilet, and bathing, thus 
taking his place in family life in these respects like most other members 
of the household. His ability to do these things on his own in accordance 
with accepted practice is evidence of the extent and effectiveness of his 



induction into the culture. Educationally the child has made significant 
progress in attaining some of the objectives of education. 

The child’s ability to talk freely and his gross unfamiliarity with his 
environment prompt him during this age-period to talk constantly and 
to ask thousands of questions. In fact, most children ask so many ques¬ 
tions each day that by night their mothers are worn out by answering. 
This constant conversation and the continuous barrage of questions afford 
marvelous channels for enhancing language development and expanding 
general information. Again one sees evidence of the child’s moving toward 
the attainment of certain objectives of education. 

Children’s participation in family conversation is much more exten¬ 
sive now than it was in earlier generations. They listen intently and have 
no hesitancy about interrupting at any point, either by a question, by an 
additional bit of information, or by correcting an error someone else has 
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made in a statement. By stern methods and from a firm conviction that 
children should be seen but not heard, some parents completely stifle the 
child’s effort at being a participant in the conversation. Others over¬ 
indulge the child to the point where the child always holds the center of the 
stage and all conversation in the home must revolve around what the child 
wants to discuss. A more appropriate course is somewhere between these 
two extremes and consists of a plan whereby the child is gently and 
courteously led to understand and to appreciate some of the elementary 
courtesies in group conversation. Such a course of action gradually en¬ 
courages the child to adopt the usual conventions in conversation, thereby 
taking another important step in his induction into the culture. 

The age-period from three to six is one in which children develop 
an increasing interest in having stories read to them. They also begin 
looking at pictures in the magazines that come to the home. 

Since children spend most of their waking hours in play, it is apparent 
that their participation in play is of increasing prominence. The types of 
play engaged in have already been discussed. The child’s part in play has 
now changed considerably ; he is less interested in being entertained and in 
pure manipulation and now seeks an active role as a “member of the 
team.” The child, too, wants to join such simple games as hide-and-go- 
seek, bouncing the ball, playing horse, and rolling marbles. 

Another category of family activities in which the child of this age- 
period is a more extensive participant consists of the more common house¬ 
hold tasks. The child is now able to sweep the porch, run the vacuum 
cleaner, help set the table, carry out the dishes after meals, pick up toys, 
wipe dishes, and numerous other little tasks. As yet, the child is not able 
to perform any of these tasks as well as an adult; but the child is eager 
to help, sometimes because he can’t think of anything else to do and some¬ 
times because he is seeking approval from the adult. In any event, through 
participation and the accompanying guidance and instruction from the 
parent the child is learning how these various activities of family living 
are carried out. The child’s education is progressing rapidly. 

The broader environment .—As the child moves through the age-period 
from three to six his environment outside the home and back yard broadens 
on a rapidly increasing scale. Contacts with barbers, dentists, physicians, 
and shopkeepers have already been mentioned. Travel in its many forms 
widens the child’s sphere of contacts in a twofold way: chances are that 
the child is taken to more places and to places farther and farther away; 
the child in turn, because of his increasing maturity, is able to profit more 
from his travel. New places, objects, and scenes that the child had never 
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seen or heard of before now become accessible to him, not only in the 
geographical sense, but also on the level of interaction. Rivers, hills, moun¬ 
tains, fields, crops, trees—all come into conscious vision and evoke many 
questions. 

The animal and insect world gradually gains reality to the extent 
that the six-year-old can identify and name most of the animals and insects 
especially common in a given locality. Hundreds of questions are asked 
about the various new things in the environment. The fact that these ques¬ 
tions are asked by the child is evidence that they have become recognized 
realities in his life and that genuine interaction between the child and ele¬ 
ments of the environment is taking place. 

In the realm of new contacts in the broader environment mention 
should be made of family picnics, fishing trips, and the like. Going to the 
neighborhood stores to buy an ice-cream cone, a lollypop, or a loaf of 
bread is well within the scope of the five-year-old and brings him into a 
new kind of relationship with streets, stores, and shopkeepers. 

Toward the end of this age-period, children, individually or in groups, 
will explore or play on vacant lots or in near-by woods. Such excursions 
bring them into close contact with whatever elements of nature the partic¬ 
ular places have to offer. 

The church .—Two entirely new phases of the environment enter the 
scene for many children during the age-period from three to six. One of 
these is the church and its associated activities. Some parents take the 
child to church even while he is less than a year old and then continue 
taking him as he grows older. Children undoubtedly do not profit much 
from such church attendance until language development has reached 
the point at which the child can understand what he hears. Some churches 
have Sunday school groups for preschool children. Although the amount 
of religious instruction in these preschool groups is not large, such a pro¬ 
gram does bring the child into regular contact with the church and thus 


provides another element in the child’s educative environment. Regard¬ 
less of the form which the child’s participation in church activities may 
take, the fact that he does participate enables the church to supplement 
whatever religious instruction is given in the home. 


Nursery schools and kindergartens .—At present only a very small 
proportion of children between the ages of three and five have the op¬ 
portunity to attend a nursery school and only about 20 per cent of five- 
year-olds attend kindergartens; but, for those who do attend, the nursery 

school or kindergarten constitutes an important element in the total en- 
vironment of this age-group. 
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A nursery school or kindergarten makes many contributions to the 
growing child: the child is enabled to acquire independence in a variety 
of ways; he develops a new relationship with his parents, particularly with 
his mother; he comes in contact with other children in a semicontrolled 
and guided situation. Types of toys and other media not available in the 
typical home now become accessible to him. The use of these media by 
other children motivates him to imitate what he has seen; thus the child 
is led to new types of experiences. The general setting of the preschool 
unit is such that the child is continuously encouraged to become more 
independent and responsible for the care of his own physical needs. In 
general, the nursery school or kindergarten can be an unusually construc¬ 
tive phase of the child’s environment. 

The Child at Age Six 

The child at age six is much more of a full-fledged person than most 
people realize. He is an individual personality in a very real sense, with 
ideas, plans, and decisions of his own. The child’s height may range be¬ 
tween somewhat less than forty-one inches to somewhat over forty-six 
inches. Weight may range between thirty-five and forty-eight pounds. 
Practically all body types are represented among six-year-olds; some are 
tall and slender, some are short and stocky, while others manifest other 
variations. 

The child handles his body skillfully at six years of age. He skips and 
dances, climbs trees, and turns somersaults. He can throw a ball .fairly 
well. He can jump rope, balance himself on a rail or on the top of a 
board wall. He can walk along a chalk mark and skate on four-wheeled 
skates. His sense of rhythm has developed to the point where he can keep 
time to music, beat time with his hands or feet, and walk or skip to music. 
Finer types of motor coordination are represented by the child’s ability to 
carry a pitcher of milk or water without spilling, to draw lines and diagrams 
and to trace, and to write certain letters of the alphabet or even to write 

his name in full or in part. 

In the area of mental development the six-year-old is quite different 
from the three-year-old. The average six-year-old has a vocabulary of 
2,500 words. Sentence length has increased from an average of 1.7 words 
at age two to 5 words at age six. Compound and complex sentences now 
constitute from 2 to 5 per cent of the total number of sentences. The vo¬ 
cabulary includes words of all kinds, such as nouns, pronouns, verbs. The 
idea of word differentiation has been well established. The speech of the 
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six-year-old is at least as correct as that of the adults with whom he asso- 
ciates. 

The mental maturity of the six-year-old is reflected further in the areas 
of reasoning and judgment, attention span, and memory. Seeing relation¬ 
ships, i.e., reasoning and judgment, are called for in adapting to new situa¬ 
tions. Persons who have made a special effort to observe reasoning and 
judgment in children of this age are usually amazed at the amount and 
quality of reasoning the children can do. It is surprising how well children 
can figure things out if the adults will give them a chance. Gesell found 
that from 65 to 84 per cent of five-year-olds could tell whether a three- 
gram or a fifteen-gram weight was the heavier and which of two faces was 
prettier. Six-year-olds are fairly adept at putting together simple puzzles. 
The amount and complexity of make-believe play and dramatization en¬ 
gaged in by six-year-olds, as well as the large variety and complexity of the 
things they can do, are other indices of their mental maturity. The child at 
this age likes to hear longer stories and can repeat well stories he has heard 
or that he has made up. Man}' six-year-olds want to learn to read and write 
and some have actually made some progress along these lines. 

Socially the child at age six has adopted many of the adult conventions 
with reasonable proficiency. At the table the child eats quietly with his 
mouth closed while chewing; he uses fork and spoon skillfully and rarely 
uses his fingers; and he seldom upsets his milk. He uses a handkerchief 
and turns his face aside when coughing or sneezing. Property rights have 
begun to become meaningful; “findings” are no longer “keepings” and he 
makes clear distinctions between what is his and what belongs to others. 
Crying has become infrequent. Cooperative social relations are evident in 
the types and amount of group play. Most six-year-olds can interpret the 
attitude or intentions of adults by tone of voice or facial expression. Skill 
in maneuvering others into doing what the child wants them to do has 
reached an interestingly high level. The art of making friends and influenc¬ 
ing people is well on its way. 

The emotional development of the six-year-old presents a picture quite 
different from that of the child under three. Such primitive expressions of 
anger as kicking, stamping of feet, screaming, crying, throwing objects, 
struggling, biting, and refusing to budge are gradually fading from the 
scene. Fears, increasing and changing with general intellectual development 
and the child’s ability to control the environment, become more specific 
and differentiated between the ages of two and six. Children at all ages 
need affection, and the six-year-old seeks affection from an increasingly 
wider circle of acquaintances. The increasing desire for approval and 
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security in an ever-expanding world of new and strange things makes it all 
the more imperative that adults recognize this need in children and con¬ 
duct themselves accordingly. 

The Educational Factors in the 
Child’s Growth and Development 

At this point in the discussion it seems well to consider three questions. 
How did the child make this astonishing progress ? Why did he learn the 
things he did learn rather than some other things he might have learned ? 
What prompted the members of the family group to teach the child certain 
things rather than certain others which might have been taught ? Answers 
to these questions are basic to an understanding of education. 

As one compares the three-year-old with the infant at birth, one ad¬ 
mires with amazement the abilities and achievements of the three-year-old. 
Similar astonishment arises when one compares the six-year-old with the 
three-year-old. How did the child learn all these things? As stated before, 
the child himself was growing and developing throughout this six-year 
period and the gradual increase in his size and musculature, the maturation 
of his organs and functions, and the development of his various capacities 
gave him the physical basis for taking advantage of the opportunities for 
growth which his environment offered. Because he was able to take advan¬ 
tage of these opportunities he responded to and interacted with the various 
features of the environment in such a way that his own growth and de¬ 
velopment were enhanced on a graduated and ever-widening scale. Each 
increment of progress which the child made enabled him thereafter to use 
his environment in new and broader ways. It is like the making of a snow¬ 
ball. As the snowball itself gets bigger and bigger, it takes on increasingly 
wider areas of the layer of snow ahead of it and as each layer of snow is 
added to the snowball, the snowball itself becomes changed. The child’s 
continued use of or interaction with his environment produces experiences 
for the child, and it is out of these experiences that further growth and 

development occur. Learning takes place that way. 

There are several reasons why the child learned what he did rather 

than some other things which he might have learned. In the first place, the 
child’s capacities operated as a major control of what could be learned. The 
child at age three has learned to walk and to run a little, but as yet he 
cannot hop or skip or do a broad jump because he does not yet have the 
necessary physical capacities. In like manner he can talk in short sentences 
about the things he has experienced frequently; he cannot yet speak in 
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lengthy sentences about objects or events remote in space or time. At each 
succeeding age level the child’s learnings are conditioned by his capacities 
and degree of maturity. Children of the same age differ widely in their 

learnings and their capacities. 

Another factor which influences what the child learns during the first 
six years of life is the scope and variety of his environment. A child pro¬ 
vided with one toy has fewer opportunities to learn a variety of things than 
has a child with ten toys. The child of a family living in a one-room house 
with a dirt floor and little in the way of furniture has fewer opportunities 
for learning than has the child of a family living in a modern six- or eight- 
room house with the usual equipment and appurtenances. This list could 
be extended almost indefinitely, but enough has probably been said to indi¬ 
cate clearly that the scope and variety of things, persons, and events which 
appear in a child’s environment during his first years of life have a great 
deal to do with what he learns or has a chance to learn. 

The content of his environment is also a selective factor in learning. 
A given child’s life during the first six years may have contained the same 
categories of activities as that of other children but in this particular case 
the content was quite different. For example, in one home the family dines 
together at the dining room table covered with a tablecloth; each person 
has his own napkin; and courtesy, congeniality, and good manners are 
customary. In another home the family eats around an uncovered table 
in crowded quarters in the kitchen, without tablecloth or napkins, and 
with constant bickering, discourtesy, and ill manners prevailing. In both 
cases the child’s environment contains the activity of eating meals with 
the family gathered around the table, but it would appear obvious that 
quite different learnings may result from those two situations. In similar 
fashion the content of the child’s environment may differ in respect to the 
members who make up the family circle and how they live and deal with 
each other and with the child, in the objects in the home, in the activities 
of family living, in playmates, and in the broader environment. All the 
major aspects of the environment may be present in every home, but the 
content of each phase may differ so that there are hardly two children who 
have identical educative environments during these early years. 

The fourth factor in the child’s environment which affects his learn¬ 
ing is the way in which the child is allowed or encouraged to interact with 
the various elements of the environment and the way in which the child 
is dealt with. Gruff language, continuous scolding, whippings, and a bar¬ 
rage of “don’ts” cause the child to react in certain ways, whereas mild 
language, thoughtful encouragement, kind directions, explanations, and 
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assistance will elicit quite a different set of responses from the child. The 
way in which the child is introduced to and helped to participate in the 
various activities of family living will have a great deal to do with what 
the child learns. The way in which the child is encouraged to use or deal 
with the objects in the home will also influence the nature of the child’s 
learnings. Some children jump and climb on the furniture, whereas others 
develop habits and attitudes of proper use and care of household furnish- 
ings. Some children tend to break everything, whereas others become care¬ 
ful and nondestructive. Frequently these differences in children are due to 
the way in which parents deal with them and the way in which they are 
taught to use the available resources. Method is thus an important feature 
of a child’s educative environment. 

The fifth control over what the child learns during his first six years of 
life is the geography of his birthplace. The term “geography” is used here 
to mean the culture of the people into whose midst the child is born, as 
well as the physical features of the geographical area. In a sense these two 
aspects are interrelated because the geographical features of a region deter¬ 
mine in large measure what people do for a living and how they live. The cul¬ 
ture of the Eskimo is thus very different from the culture of the people 
in Florida. 

Several features of the geography of a child’s birthplace warrant spe¬ 
cial mention at this point. The physical features of the region come to 
mind first. Some children live on the seacoast, so that a large body of water, 
ships, boats, and fishing or heavy industries loom large in the child’s en¬ 
vironment. Other children spend their first six years in an inland area 
where vast stretches of land, farms, highways, forests, and crops are im¬ 
portant. Children living in apartments in large cities are familiar with 
stairways, elevators, busy streets, perhaps subways, and they have no yard 
in which to play. The child who lives in Minnesota experiences the snow, 
ice, and cold weather which are practically unknown to children in many 

portions of Texas. 

The geographical features of an area also affect the selection of toys 
and the composition of household furnishings. Similarly, the geography of 
the region affects the occupations of people and thus the content of their 

interests. 

Undoubtedly the major geographical factor is the country in which the 
child grows up and the prevailing culture of the people in that country. A 
Mexican child learns Spanish, a German child learns German, while most 
children in the United States learn English. Alongside the language learned 
by a particular child are the mores, folkways, basic beliefs, and customs 
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of the people. In short, the culture of a people constitutes a very real and 
very extensive control over the child’s learnings, not only during his first 
six years of life, but throughout his life. The essential features of the 
culture are thus major determinants in the child’s educative environment. 

The latter point requires expansion. Children, in the process of grow¬ 
ing up, get inducted into the culture of the group. They learn the language; 
they accept the clothing habits of the group; they acquire the customary 
manners of greeting, food habits, commonly accepted superstitions, com¬ 
mon beliefs, ideals, attitudes, and aspirations of the prevailing culture. 
Although in the United States as well as in many other countries a child’s 
education is not limited to induction into the ongoing culture, one cannot 
overlook the fact that becoming inducted into the culture of one’s group 
is an important and extensive part of a child’s education. 

It is out of the essential features of the culture that the objectives of 
education are derived. For the child under age six the analysis is fairly sim¬ 
ple. He is taught to eat certain foods because those foods are available, and 
he must learn to eat them for continued survival. He is taught to wear 
clothes because in our culture it is thought improper to run around naked. 
He learns to wear certain kinds of clothing so that he may look like the 
others and not be ostracized because of odd attire. He is taught a certain 
language because that language is the one commonly used, and he must 
know it to get along in that culture. He is taught the idea of private owner¬ 
ship of property so that he will not purloin things from the neighbors and 
so in later life he will not be jailed for theft. He is taught courtesy, honesty, 
truthfulness, kindness, and many other traits which are essential aspects 
of the culture into which he has been born and in which he will have to 
live and earn a living. 

Why do parents teach their children these things? Because the child 
must become equipped to be an active participant in the cultural group in 
which he is going to live his life and, in order to do that well, the child 
must acquire the essential features of the group culture and the skills and 
proficiencies necessary for sustaining himself in that culture. The essential 
elements of the culture and the common activities of living thus constitute 
a real source of educational objectives. 

Chapter Summary 

The purposes of this chapter were to give the reader (1) a view of 
the scope of the child’s educative environment, (2) some appreciation of 
the fact that no two children are likely to have identical educative environ- 
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ments, (3) some appreciation of the fact that the environment changes as 
the child changes, (4) a partial understanding of the scope and characteris¬ 
tics of child growth and development, (5) some insight into, or a feeling 
of, the progression and continuity inherent in growth and development, 
(6) a partial understanding of the way learning takes place, and (7) a 
beginning insight into the relationship between the child and his culture. 

The major ideas which were developed in the chapter may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

1) The child’s total educative environment consists of all of his 
activities and interactions with the persons, objects, events, and physical 
phenomena in the course of daily living and out of which interaction 
changes take place in the child. 

2) How the child can use or interact with the components of his en¬ 
vironment depends upon the degree of maturity the child has reached. 

3) The child’s educative environment is constantly changing because 

the child is continuously growing and developing. 

4) Child growth and development are manyfold; these many phases 
may be thought of in four broad categories: physical growth, mental growth 
and development, social development, and emotional development. 

5) Learning takes place through the child’s interacting with the com¬ 
ponents of his environment. 

6) Growth and development in children are a gradual, continuous 


process. 

7) A good portion of a child’s education consists of being inducted 
into the culture of the group. 

8) The culture of the group constitutes an important source of edu¬ 
cational objectives. 


Recommended Additional Readings 
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James H. S. Bossard, The Sociology of Child Development. New Yor . 
Harper & Brothers, 1948, Part III, Facets of Family Life. 


Suggested 


Student Activities 


1. If you have a younger sibling or 
ent for an entire day while the child is 


relative of preschool age, try to be pres¬ 
at home. Make an inventory of all the 
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human and physical elements of his environment with which the child is in con¬ 
tact; and note what he does, how he reacts, and what abilities he is utilizing in 
his various activities. 

2. Visit or somehow get in touch with two preschool children who differ in 
age by two or three years. Formulate some questions which you think would be 
suitable for both, and then ask the same questions of both children. Do likewise 
with some toys and other objects. What evidences of differences in maturity do 
you note in their answers or their reactions to the objects? 



CHAPTER THREE 


The Educative Environment of 
the School-age Child 



S THE child grows older, his educative 
environment changes in several respects. The child’s increasing maturity 
enables him to interact differently with the various elements in his environ¬ 
ment and to reach out and make contact with features of the environment 
which formerly were inaccessible to him. Chapter 2 presented descriptions 
of the child’s relationships to five major features of the environment during 
his first three years of life and seven major features of the environment 
during the age-period from three to six. Since all of these major phases of 
the environment continue to exist, they will be discussed again in such 
a way as to show the nature of the school-age child’s relation to them. These 
discussions will be supplemented by others relating to new features of the 
environment which enter the life of the school-age child. The entire treat¬ 
ment is restricted to children of elementary school age, i.e., children be¬ 
tween the ages of six and twelve or thirteen. 


Persons in the Household 

Within the pattern of culture which prevails in the United States 
today the home continues to be the most important educational agency 
affecting the child. During the child’s preschool career a major portion 
of the function of the home was physical care. Obviously the responsibility 
of the home for food, clothing, and shelter continues throughout the de¬ 
pendency period of childhood and youth, but as the child progresses from 
age five or six through age twelve or more, the amount of time which the 
adults need to give to meeting the child’s physical needs in the form of direct 
services to the child diminishes rapidly as the child becomes capable of 
looking after himself. The very fact that the child above age six can dress 
himself, can take care of his own toilet needs, can feed himself, and can 
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assume responsibility for going in and out of the house at will, depending 
upon the activities engaged in, weather conditions, or time for meals or 
bedtime, enables the child to be fairly independent in these matters and 
allows the parents to devote their time to other responsibilities. While 
parents’ direct services to meet the child’s physical needs gradually ap¬ 
proach a very minimum there is a corresponding increase in the scope and 
variety of the parents’ indirect contributions to the child. It is therefore 
difficult to say whether the parents’ role increases or decreases. The one 
thing that is certain is that the character of the parents’ role is constantly 

changing. 

During the age-period from six to twelve or more the quantity and qual¬ 
ity of the home’s contribution to a child’s education depend primarily on two 
things: what the home has to offer and how the members of the household 
deal with the growing child. In the “what” category the discussion at this 
point will be limited to the persons in the household; other factors will 
be treated later. Let us focus first on the parents themselves. What the 
parents have to offer depends largely on their education and the kind of 
people they are. Theoretically one might assume that a home in which 
both parents are college graduates would have more to offer than a home 
in which both parents had little formal schooling, but one must not jump 
to the conclusion that all parents who are college graduates have much to 
offer or even much more than parents with little formal schooling. Some 
of the best home training of children takes place in homes in which parents 
have had little formal education. This is possible because one’s education 
is not limited to formal schooling, and what a parent has to contribute 
depends so much upon the kind of person he is. Many of the basic values 
of our culture can be conveyed to children indirectly through the quality 
of living in the home. Parents who hold a high regard for honesty, sincerity, 
truthfulness, courtesy, kindness, and like virtues—and practice them in 
daily living—have much to offer growing children. What kind of person 
an individual is as well as what he knows determines whether or not he 
can do much for children. 

Grandparents, uncles, aunts, and other adults in the household have a 
relationship to children of this age-period similar to that of parents, 
although there are some differences. Children can get much delight and 
information from the yarns about olden times told by grandparents. The 
very presence in the household of older persons gives children an apprecia¬ 
tion for aged persons which is hardly possible otherwise. Discord frequently 
develops when grandparents attempt to dictate to the parents as to how 
they should raise their children or insist on glorifying the “good old days” 
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at the expense of the present. If such conditions prevail, the child is caught 
in the cross fire and is likely to become confused and insecure. The environ¬ 
ment of the home is thus less constructive than it could be. 

Other children in the home are also important factors in the educative 
environment of the school-age child. Children, imitators par excellence, are 
motivated by and strive to do what they see older brothers and sisters do. 
A girl of nine will “powder and primp” because she sees her adolescent sister 
now in high school spend endless hours in an effort to make herself attrac¬ 
tive. Similarly, a boy of eight or ten will adopt the slang expressions or 
imitate the habits of the adolescent brother. 

Younger brothers and sisters also have a new role in the life of the 
school-age child, for the school-age child is now mature enough to take 
an active part in caring for the younger siblings in the family. This in¬ 
creasing assumption of responsibility for the care of the younger siblings 
frequently develops into a teaching role. It is not uncommon to see eight-, 
ten-, or twelve-year-olds teaching younger children an endless variety of 
things. Occasionally several younger children will be gathered into a group 
and taught games. Playing school and being teacher are other manifesta¬ 
tions of the new kind of relationship between the school-age child and 
younger children. 

All of these interpersonal relationships between the school-age child 
and other members of the household are affected by the general quality of 
living in the home. If parents have much to offer their children and know 
enough practical child psychology so that they can deal with their children 
in wholesome, mutually satisfying ways, the family scene is likely to be 
one of harmony, serenity, and happiness. The wholesome influence of the 
parents will permeate other relationships which the child has with other 
adults and with older and younger children in the household. The entire 
setting will be a wholesome and stimulating one for the school-age child. 
The factors of interpersonal relationships explain in part the significance 
of how the members of the household deal with the child. 

Since the school-age child can comprehend practically everything that 
is said in the home and is eager to participate in every conversation, even 
to the point of forcing himself into the conversation unless he is deliberately 
ejected by the adults, he is a full-fledged participant in all family talk. 
What is said at home, how it is said, and how the child is dealt with are thus 

part of the child’s education. 
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Objects in the Home 

In Chapter 2 it was pointed out that by the time a child reaches age 
six he has become acquainted with practically all of the articles of furniture 
and other household equipment and appliances; he has learned the names 
of all of these articles; and he has become familiar with their major com¬ 
mon uses. In fact, the child himself has learned to use, properly as well 
as otherwise, the majority of objects in the household. The main tasks 
remaining for the child from six to twelve are (1) improving his skill and 
facility in using the objects in the household, (2) learning some of their less 
common uses, (3) becoming adept in figuring out various improvised 
temporary special uses of different things, such as using a card table for 
sewing, playing checkers, or a picnic lunch, (4) increasing his understand¬ 
ing of the proper ways in which to use household equipment (such as not 
bouncing on the beds or using sterling silver spoons in the sandpile), and 
(5) learning how to care for and to repair articles in the home. 

Aside from the articles of general utility there are many other things 
in the home which the child between age six and twelve learns to use. 
Among these are musical instruments such as the piano, radio, phono¬ 
graph, and string or wind instruments. Newspapers, magazines, and books 
now acquire a prominent place in the child’s home life. As soon as the child 
has learned to read he can use printed matter for entertainment as well as 
for information. One recognizes during this age-period a distinct change 
in the child’s relation to the physical make-up of the home, from “getting 
acquainted and playing with” to more specific uses for a wider range of 
needs. The trend during this transition period is toward more purposeful 
uses conceived by the child himself, thus showing increasingly adult type 
of relationships to the physical features of the home. Again one recog¬ 
nizes the rate at which the child is becoming inducted into the culture of 
the group. 

An important factor in the school-age child’s relationship to objects 
in the home is the amount of time the child spends away from home. If 
the child attends school regularly, he will be away from home about seven 
or eight hours each day five days per week. Some of his other out-of-school 
time will be spent at the theater and the church, on errands in the com¬ 
munity, and in neighborhood play. The smaller amount of time which the 
school-age child spends at home is no doubt influential in directing his use 
of objects in the home toward the utilitarian and the practical. 

In spite of the child’s reduced amount of time in the home, play at 
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home and in the neighborhood continues to hold a prominent place in the 
life of the school-age child. About twenty years ago Lehman and Witty 
published the results of an extensive investigation of the play activities 
of children aged eight to twenty-two 1 Several of their findings are per¬ 
tinent at this point. The median number of different play activities en¬ 
gaged in by children during one week (the week of the study) was 40 for 
the boys and 34 for girls at age eight, 38 for boys and 35 for girls at age 
nine, 37 for boys and 35 for girls at age ten, 32 for boys and 30 for girls at 
age eleven, and 31 for boys and 28 for girls at age twelve. 2 There was much 
overlapping between boys and girls in the play activities in which they 
engaged. The play interests of groups of children of various ages showed a 
considerable permanence, with changes not sudden and sporadic but gradual 
during the growth period. The investigations indicated clearly that there 
were no age levels at which diversity of play suddenly decreases or increases 
by spurts. 

The types of play activities commonly participated in by children of 
ages 8 Yt. to 12 inclusive, were summarized by Lehman and Witty under 
the following ten categories: 3 (1) activities involving pleasurable bodily 
movements, usually of a rhythmic sort; (2) activities which involve the 
hiding and finding of objects or the concealment of one’s own person; (3) 
activities which involve the imitation of older persons; (4) activities 
which involve a rather high degree of motor skill; (5) activities which 
consist of efforts at construction; (6) activities which seem to depend al¬ 
most wholly upon sensory stimulation, such as chewing gum, gathering 
flowers, and whistling; (7) tag games; (8) singing games; (9) activities 
which involve reading; and (10) miscellaneous activities, including going 
to the movies, watching athletic sports, and reading the Sunday “funny” 

paper. 

At this point only two features of the list of play activities will be 
discussed. First, the play activities of the school-age child involve only a 
few types of back-yard play equipment as contrasted with the larger variety 
essential for the child of preschool age. Second, the articles used most 
extensively in the play of the school-age child are common articles of 
household equipment (such as buttons, thimble, and dishes) and the kinds 
of things also used in school (such as crayons, paper, and scissors). No 
doubt the higher level of imaginative play of the school-age child makes 

possible a larger use of these common articles. __ 

1 Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty. The Psychology of Play Activities. New York: 

A. S. Barnes and Company, 1927. 

2 Ibid., p. 59. Figures quoted to the nearest whole number. 

• Ibid!, pp. 88-90. 
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Another factor which merits special mention in the present discussion 
is the influence which the household and the use of its equipment have 
upon the building of tastes in children. The old proverb which states that 
many things are caught rather than taught is applicable here. The extent 
to which good principles of interior decoration have been applied in the 
choice of colors for walls and ceiling, in the selection of furniture and 
drapes, in the arrangement of the furniture, and in the use and care of 
household furnishings has much to do in building good tastes, wholesome 
attitudes, and socially approved habits in children. In short, the physical 
attributes of the home continue to be an important part of the child’s 
educative environment. 

Playmates 

For the school-age child the parallel play of preschool years has largely 
disappeared, but school-age children do engage in both individual and 
group play. Further study of the groups of play activities previously pre¬ 
sented showed that more than two thirds of the activities involved more 
than one person. Some of them were done alone, such as skipping rope and 
going to the movies, but were enjoyed much more if at least one other per¬ 
son was participating. Lehman and Witty arranged their data to discover 
whether the play of certain ages was predominantly more social than at 
other ages. Very large individual differences existed at every age level, but 
the differences between the mean indices of social participation at the 
various ages were very small. There was a tendency for children to become 
slightly less social in their play with increase in chronological age. 4 Sex 
differences likewise were slight; both sexes participated in most play activi¬ 
ties with equal frequency. Rural boys between the ages of 8j4 and 10}4 
were found to engage in fewer activities than town boys of the same ages, 
but rural boys over 10J4 years of age engaged in a larger number of play 
activities than town boys of corresponding ages.® 

Zeligs’ study of games and amusements of greatest interest to city 
twelve-year-olds showed popular amusements to head the list. Going to 
Coney Island, sports, going on picnics, going to a circus, riding in an auto¬ 
mobile, and going to the movies were among the top-ranking games and 
amusements named by these children.® 

The essential points to be gleaned from this review of children’s play 

4 Ibid., p. 75. 

5 Ibid., pp. 106, 131. 

6 Rose Zeligs, Glimpses into Child Life. New York: William Morrow & Company, 1942, 

Chap. 35. * 
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interests pertain to the educational implications inherent in play activities. 
In the first place, the several kinds of play make various and numerous 
contributions to the child’s individual development. Note, for example, the 
kinds of skills developed through such activities as roller skating, skipping 
rope, follow-the-leader, cutting paper figures with scissors, sewing, and 
coasting on a coaster. Compare these skills with the multiple learnings in¬ 
herent in such activities as playing school, house, or store, building or re¬ 
pairing something, going to the movies, reading, and listening to the 
Victrola. 

The second important educational implication grows out of children’s 
associations with other children. Playmates probably have an increasingly 
important role as children grow older and as they learn more and more 
from other children. During the school-age period the learning that comes 
through play and association with other children is as broad as the whole 
field of a child’s education. Skills of many kinds, mental stimulation and 
motivation, new kinds of information, social skills, attitudes, ideals, and 
appreciations—all these are by-products of play and other contacts with 
children. 

Activities of Family Living 

As soon as children are old enough to assist in the activities of home 
life, their participation assumes a sort of dual purpose. They are learning 
what the activities of family living are and how these activities are carried 
on; they are also learning the nature of family life so that when they are 
old enough to establish homes of their own, they will be capable of main¬ 
taining and operating one. Both phases are essential features of the child’s 
induction into the culture and an essential part of the child’s education. 

About a hundred years ago; i.e., before industrialization had developed 
to a high plane in the United States, the home was largely a self-sustaining 
unit in that most of the articles needed by the family were made by the 
members of the family or by artisans who lived in the same buildings that 
housed their shops. In those days children had the opportunity of learning 
at home many things besides the routines of the household. Wool was 
handled by the family from the raising of the sheep to the shearing, wash¬ 
ing, carding, spinning, weaving, and sewing of garments. Animals were 
slaughtered and the meat was cut and preserved. Shoes were made and re¬ 
paired in the home, and so on through a long list of articles and processes. 
Nearly all of the activities of making a living as well as of living were carried 
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on in the home. Children thus had a chance to learn many useful occupations 
by assisting in the various activities performed by members of the family. 

Industrialization gradually changed this whole picture so that at pres¬ 
ent only a few of the things consumed by the family are actually made 
by the family. City children of today have practically no opportunity to 
acquire vocational skills at home. The rural child is not quite so unfor¬ 
tunate in that he can assist with the chores and the work in the fields and 
thus learn much about farming. This changed situation in what children 
can learn at home creates new instructional problems for schools and 
makes it doubly important that the home take advantage of every remain¬ 
ing opportunity to have children participate in the activities of family 
living. The need for children’s participation in the home activities and the 
relation of the school to this problem are aptly stated in the quotation from 
the Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

Even in this day of the machine age, many character-building experiences 
are still inherent in the home. By no means can social organizations out¬ 
side of the home provide all of the soil in which these experiences grow. 
The home budget, for example, is still the business of the family. The ex¬ 
penses of the child constitute a small unit within the larger family budget. 
While the schools may teach the child the implications of the term and even 
how to organize his expenditures into such a unit, they do not control the 
purse-strings of the home. The child’s respect for his budget and ability to 
adjust his expenditures to it may be destroyed by over-indulgent parents 
who dole out money for extras, or may be permanently achieved by wise 
parents who insist that the child’s expenditures be confined to the money 
allowed him. 

Again, while the school may lay daily emphasis on the desirability of 
regular habits, the home still controls the child’s hours of sleep, his meal¬ 
time, and countless other practices from which regular habits develop. 
Home duties in which the child may participate are also still in existence. 
True, they are not the duties of the agrarian farmstead where “Little 
Orphan Annie” came to: 

Wash the cups and saucers up, 
an’ brush the crumbs away 
An’ shoo the chickens off the porch, 
an’ dust the hearth an’ sweep, 

An’ make the fire, an’ bake the bread, 
an’ earn her board an’ keep . 7 

There may be no chickens to “shoo off the porch” nor bread to bake in the 

J From Rhymes of Childhood by James Whitcomb Riley. Copyright 1916. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publishers, The Bobbs Merrill Company. 
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urban bungalow, no fires to build in the metropolitan tenth-floor apart¬ 
ment ; nevertheless, these homes of the machine age maintain a life that 
needs organization of some kind. Routine is a factor in any organization, 
and the child may have his share in maintaining that routine. In such 
routine lie opportunities for training children in such qualities as responsi¬ 
bility, persistence, perseverance, self-control, and honesty. It remains for 
the parent to organize the activities of the home in such a manner that the 
child may share these activities. It is no longer necessary for the child to 
participate in the tasks of the home in order to help make the family living; 
but a more urgent reason for the participation of the child in home duties 
has invaded the tenth-floor apartment. The preservation of the larger social 
structure is at stake, and it becomes imperative for the child to participate 
in home activities in order that he may develop the qualities necessary to 
insure this preservation of the larger social unit. 

The school again enters the picture here, for on some organization must 
devolve the responsibility for teaching the home-maker that these social 
reasons for the child’s participation in home life are even more urgent than 
were the economic reasons of the cabin of pioneer days, and that the busi¬ 
ness of developing a worth-while life for a child should exercise as great a 
pressure on home processes as did the exigencies incident to the milking of 
cows and the gathering of eggs in the vanished domestic scene. 

The school may have to call the attention of home-makers to the character¬ 
building possibilities inherent in those activities which are still a part of 
home life, and to teach them to reorganize these activities in such a way 
that children may participate in them and gain character-building experi¬ 
ences from them. 8 

An excellent insight into present-day children’s participation in home 
activities may be gained from a study of 197 girls and 173 boys made by 
Luecke. 9 The children included in the study were about equally distributed 
among the four age-groups of 9, 10, 11, and 12 years. Table 1 gives the 
details of the participation of nine- and twelve-year-old girls in three 
major categories. After making a variety of comparisons of the data, 
Luecke summarized her findings as follows: 


Although none of the activities for any of the age groups of either sex is 
significantly different in the matter of performance, preference, or dislike 
from the average for total population, some differences are indicated for 


particular age groups. . , , . , , 

Girls engage in most of the activities concerned with the simple care of 

their personal belongings, their room, and their clothes at nine years. At 

8 Character Education. Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. Washington, 

DC * National Education Association, 1932, pp. 321-322. . „ . FTntne 

9Editha Luecke Factors Related to Children's Participation tn Certain Types of Home 

of the Bureau of Publications and the author. 
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ten and eleven they take some responsibility for special care of their 
clothes, such as washing and ironing; and at twelve they mend. 

At nine and ten years girls engage in simple routine housekeeping activities. 
At eleven and twelve they include occasional cleaning, which requires more 
skill, judgment, and persistence. 

At nine years girls prepare sandwiches and drinks. At ten and eleven years, 
they cook bacon and eggs and help with meals. At twelve, they engage in 
the preparation of all the foods mentioned and prepare meals for the 

family. . . . 10 

At each of the four age levels boys engage in most of the activities con¬ 
cerned with the simple care of their belongings, their clothes, and their 
rooms. They do not engage, to any considerable extent, in washing, ironing, 
and mending. 

At nine boys engage in a few simple routine activities, sweeping, drying 
dishes, and taking out garbage and waste paper. At ten, eleven, and twelve 
they straighten their rooms and dressers, and wait on table. They do not 
engage appreciably in cleaning which requires much skill, judgment, and 
persistence. 

At nine boys as well as girls prepare sandwiches, go for groceries, and wash 
vegetables or fruit. At ten and thereafter, they cook bacon and eggs and 
help with a meal, but they do not engage to any considerable extent in 
the preparation of other foods or of meals for themselves or for the fam¬ 
ily. 11 

The facts which have been presented briefly give a generalized pic¬ 
ture of the school-age child’s participation in the activities of family living. 
Obviously such participation varies from home to home, but for all chil¬ 
dren there are opportunities to learn worth-while skills, especially if par¬ 
ents are aware of their own opportunities and responsibilities. The result¬ 
ing contributions to children’s education can be many and valuable. 

The Broader Environment 


It would be difficult to make a complete inventory of the elements 
of the broader environment affecting children between the ages of six and 
twelve. Anyone who desires to do so can make a partial inventory by not¬ 
ing the school-age children whom he sees in the course of a few days or a 
week. One or two school-age children, either on their own or in the company 
of their parents or some other older person, are to be found in almost any 
situation; hence it is logical to conclude that at least all the commoner 

experiences in the wider environment of the community are available 
to them. 

1° Ibid,, pp. 63-64. 

u Ibid,, p. 66. 
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TABLE 1 

Home Activities of Girls Arranged in Order of Performance * 


Nine 

Per 

Twelve 

Per 

Years 

Cent 

Years 

Cent 


A. Personal 

Regimen 


1. Put away toys f 

9S 

Put away toys t 

100 

2. Put away garment f 

95 

Put away shoes f 

100 

3. Hang towel after use f 

95 

Get clothes ready f 

100 

4. Put away shoes f 

95 

Get things ready f 

100 

5. Get things ready f 

91 

Keep place neat f 

100 

6. Put away books f 

90 

Put away books f 

97 

7. Hang up clothes f 

90 

Put up soiled clothes t 

97 

8. Get clothes ready f 

88 

Hang up clothes f 

97 

9. Put up soiled clothes f 

83 

Hang up towel f 

97 

10. Keep place neat f 

83 

Polish shoes f 

97 

11 . Straighten drawers t 

83 

Straighten drawers f 

97 

12 Polish shoes f 

76 

Put away garment f 

94 

13. Make up bed f 

73 

Make up bed f 

94 

14. Clean the comb f 

68 

Care for wash cloth 

91 

IS. Straighten room f 

61 

Wash socks 

89 

16. 


Clean comb f 

88 

17. 


Straighten room f 

88 

18. 


Wash bathtub 

83 

19. 


Wash clothes 

83 

20. 


Iron clothes 

83 

21. 


Sew on buttons 

74 

22. 


Mend socks 

71 

23. 


Clean out spots 

69 

24. 


Sew up tear 

66 

25. 





B. Housekeeping 


1. Straighten desk f 

96 

Put away dishes t 

97 

2. Clean what she spills f 

90 

Set the table f 

92 

3. Set table f 

88 

Dry dishes t 

94 

4. Dry dishes f 

85 

Clear table f 

94 

5. Put away dishes f 

80 

Clean what she spills f 

89 

6. Wash dishes t 

83 

Dust furniture f 

89 

7. Sweep porch f 

80 

Straighten desk f 

^ A 

89 

8. Sweep walk f 

83 

Sweep the porch f 

86 

9. Dust furniture t 

76 

Empty wastebasket f 

83 


* Adapted from Luecke, Factors Related to Children’s Participation in Certain Types of Home 

Activity , pp. 47-49. 

t The item is common to all ages. 
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Nine 

Per 

Twelve 

Per 

Years 

Cent 

Years 

Cent 

10. Wait on table f 

71 

Tidy living room 

83 

11 Empty wastebasket f 

68 

Sweep the room f 

83 

12. Clean the table f 

68 

Wait on table f 

80 

13. Sweep the room f 

68 

Clean wash basin 

83 

14. 


Wash the dishes f 

77 

IS. 


Clean basket 

77 

16. 


Mop floor (dust) 

69 

17. 


Sweep walk f 

69 

18. 


Dust woodwork 

69 

19. 


Wash the porch 

69 

20. 


Wash floor 

66 

21. 


Wash windows 

63 

22. 


Clean dish closet 

60 


C. Meal Preparation 


1. Go for groceries f 

85 

Go for groceries f 

100 

2. Make a sandwich f 

83 

Make lemonade f 

94 

3. Wash vegetables f 

78 

Make cocoa f 

94 

4. Make toast f 

76 

Make a sandwich f 

91 

S. Make lemonade f 

71 

Help get a meal 

91 

6. Put away groceries f 

68 

Make toast f 

91 

7. Make cocoa t 

61 

Make candy 

88 

8. 


Wash vegetables f 

86 

9. 


Fry potatoes 

83 

10. 


Cook eggs 

80 

11. 


Put away groceries f 

77 

12. 


Cook bacon 

77 

13. 


Toast marshmallows f 

74 

14. 


Peel potatoes 

71 

IS. 


Bake cookies 

71 

16. 


Get her own lunch 

71 

17. 


Get a meal for family 

66 

18. 


Bake apples 

66 

19. 


Bake hotcakes 

63 

20. 


Make popcorn balls 

63 

21. 


Bake gingerbread 

60 

22. 


Roast nuts 

60 

23. 


Get her own supper 

60 


In addition to children’s general accessibility to these common ele¬ 
ments in community life, there are special phases of the larger environment 
which ought not to be overlooked. Children in this age-group are now 
mature enough so that there are many activities in which they can join their 
parents—going on picnics, going on hikes or bicycle rides, going fishing, 
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riding in automobiles, and making visits to friends and relatives in neigh¬ 
boring towns. 12 Travel, whether by bus, automobile, train, plane, or boat, 
personalizes places and events for children. Furthermore, the migration 
of people during the war years has given many adults as well as their chil¬ 
dren new horizons, intellectual and geographical, which are likely to ex¬ 
pand rather than shrink. Travel en¬ 
riches the child’s environment in 
many ways. Encountering new and 
unknown persons at almost every 
turn, he becomes aware of the fact 
that people are different and that 
they engage in varied occupations. 
Then, too, the child gradually gains 
skill and confidence in meeting 
strangers and in talking to strangers 
about himself. Traveling means eat¬ 
ing meals in hotels, restaurants, 
trains, and planes, and the child has 
the chance to acquire the etiquette 
of eating in public places. 18 

The school-age child’s broader en¬ 
vironment also includes visits to the 
theater, the circus, and other public 
gatherings where learning appropri¬ 
ate conduct in large audiences is part of the total experience. Some parents, 
wishing to supplement this type of learning, enroll their children in private 
dancing classes or arrange for private music lessons. 

Special mention should also be made of the whole field of science and 
nature. Children in this age-group are very curious about all natural phe¬ 
nomena and have hundreds of questions to ask about sun, moon, stars, wind, 
rain, snow, animals, plants, metals, chemical changes, and the composition 
of the earth. Even though some of the questions, such as why a dog is a 
dog, may seem absurd to the adult, the questions are asked in all sincerity 
and reflect the type and amount of thinking the child is doing about the 
natural environment and his earnest desire to achieve an understanding 
of nature. By the time children reach age twelve they have usually become 

12 Harold H. Anderson, Children in the Family. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 

l937 ;. C Fr a a P nc« B. Strain, Your Child, His Family and Friends. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1943, Chap. 10. 
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quite well informed about the commoner features of their everyday natural 

environment. 


The Church and Religious Education 

In the United States there are approximately 230,000 churches and 
150,000 ministers of all denominations. 14 In 1941 there were 9,730 denomina¬ 
tional church-supported elementary schools. Innumerable colleges, uni¬ 
versities, and secondary schools offer courses in religion. These agen¬ 
cies, together with the homes, are the chief sources of religious instruction 
of our children and youth. 

Hurlock pointed out that religion is a product of a child’s environ¬ 
ment and is developed partly by the example set by parents and partly by 
direct, formal religious instruction in the home, Sunday school, or church. 15 
Practically all children are introduced to some phases of religion during 
preschool years as a result of activities in the home, but the amount and 
type of home instruction vary a great deal. In some homes, a carefully 
planned program of religious instruction, which for the very young child 
merely involves passive participation in the family religious activities, 
later takes the form of direct teaching. These family religious practices 
consist of saying grace at mealtime, prayers at bedtime, and going to church 
on Sunday. Some time between ages three and six these activities are sup¬ 
plemented by reading Bible stories to the children and having them mem¬ 
orize prayers and Bible verses and stories. 18 In addition to the religious prac- 
tices associated with major religious holidays, such as Christmas and 
Easter, the preschool child may also have witnessed those accompanying 
baptisms, confirmation, marriages, and deaths within the circle of family 
and relatives. 

At present, extensive home training in religion probably does not 
reach a very large proportion of children. Breckenridge and Vincent have 
described the situation thus: 

However, most modern families do little about formal spiritual training of 
children, tending to turn that responsibility over to the church if they give 
it any attention at all. Family worship is no longer widespread in current 

14 Lloyd Allen Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education . New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938, Chap. 16. 

1 5 Elizabeth B. Hurlock, Child Development. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942 

p. 342. * 

16 Mary C. Odell, Our Little Child Faces Life. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1939, 

Chap. 5. ' 
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families. Many so-called “modern” families find themselves embarrassed 
and awkward at any mention of God or of cosmic or mystical forces. For¬ 
tunately for the development of the children in these homes, there is usually 
a well-defined and clearly practiced “social” philosophy and a high sense 
of “ethics.” This being true, the children gain in these homes fairly clear 
beginnings in ethical practices and fairly adequate social viewpoints. They 
do not, however, as a rule, have any help in the verbalization, and hence 
clarification, even of such principles as the parents themselves verbalize. 
They receive little or nothing of the inheritance of the racial tradition or 
mores, as represented in Bible stories or stories of Church saints. They are 
likely to grow up with the conception that there is no wisdom or strength 
in the universe beyond themselves, or, at least, beyond mankind. Many 
such people find themselves getting along quite smoothly until some crisis 
of life arises. It is in the crises that most people find themselves in need of 
explanations of life and death, suddenly discovering their own human 
strength to be insufficient. They have none of the solutions for life crises 
which the race has accumulated and which it passes on through religious 
training. Lacking this, they have deficient strength with which to meet 
major life crises. 17 


The diminishing amount of home instruction in religion is further 
emphasized by a study reported by Brown. 18 Although 75 per cent of the 
married adults in a given congregation had had family worship in their 
homes during their own childhood, only 8 per cent continued the practice 
in their own homes; 78 per cent stated that as children they attended 
church with their parents but only 34 per cent attended church with their 
own children. 

The present situation thus appears to have the following characteris¬ 
tics : (1) the majority of children are receiving very little if any systematic 
religious instruction in the home; (2) the chief home contact which the ma¬ 
jority of children have with religious practices is associated with religious 
holidays, baptisms, marriages, and deaths; (3) the majority of families 
are concerned about their children’s religious training but delegate that 


responsibility to the church and the Sunday school; and (4) religious edu¬ 
cation continues to be an important part of a child’s education. 

After reviewing and interpreting many research studies, Hurlock gave 
a description of the stages of religious development in children. The brief 
account which follows is summarized from Hurlock’s work. 19 Like other 


phases of development, interest in religion follows a pattern that is more 
or less the same for all individuals. The preschool child is curious about 

1T From Marian E . Breckenridge and E. Lee Vincent, Child Development, pp. 179-180. Copy- 

ritfht 1943 Reprinted by permission of the publishers, W. B. Saunders Company 
8 is Franc's J Brown. The Sociology of Childhood. New York: Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1939, p. 455. 

10 Hurlock, op. cit.. Chap. 13. 
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the universe as well as about the everyday things in his immediate environ¬ 
ment. Between the ages of three and four many of the child’s questions 
relate to religion. Mysteries centered around birth, death, and the physi¬ 
cal elements in the environment are explained to the child in religious terms, 
and these answers satisfy him temporarily because at this age he accepts 
almost any answers given to him. The religion of the young child is realistic 
in that he thinks of God, angels, the devil, heaven, and hell in terms of the 
pictures he has seen of them. The child interprets religion as animate 
because he tends to regard everything in his environment as animate. God, 
to him, is a man, and he endows the sun, moon, stars, and the elements 
with the same qualities of life that human beings have. By the age of six 
or seven, he reserves his animistic beliefs for objects that move. The young 
child is reverent in his attitude toward religion. For him, religion is ego¬ 
centric and self-seeking in that prayers and worship mean the attainment 

of some desire. Religion at this age is formal. 

During most of the elementary school age-period the religious attitude 

of the child is in many respects similar to that of the younger child. Some 
children during this age-period become confused about the denomina¬ 
tional differences, and many children become critical of the religious con¬ 
cepts they learned earlier. Religious services in Sunday school or church 
may appeal because of their colorful pageantry, the singing, and the ritual. 
Religion is still basically egocentric. Prayer is regarded primarily as a 
means to an end. Little sentiment or emotionality accompanies religious 
practices because religion is largely an impersonal experience. Bible stories 

have marked appeal. 

At the beginning of adolescence there is generally a carry-over of the 
religious attitudes that characterized late childhood. Religion tends to 
become subjective and personal. Adolescents usually continue to carry out 
religious activities learned in childhood, such as prayers and church attend¬ 
ance, at the same time discarding many beliefs also acquired in childhood. 
A large proportion of adolescents participate in religious organizations. 
Hurlock characterized the adolescent’s changing attitudes toward religion 
as follows: (1) there is a decline in Sunday school attendance beginning 
at age fourteen or fifteen; (2) there is a decline in interest in church and 
religious activities; (3) there is a change in religious attitude which may 
take the form of heightened interest or of a skeptical, critical interest; and 
(4) there is a change in religious concepts. The three outstanding elements 
of religious awakening among adolescents were found to be (1) insight, in¬ 
volving a rational comprehension of the importance of religion; (2) a moral 
development involving perception of right and wrong; and (3) an emo- 
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tional response. 20 The intellectual element dominates in religious experi¬ 
ences of late adolescence just as the emotional element dominated in early 
adolescence. It is common for children to experience a period of agnosticism 
in which the individual has no religious faith, during the interval between 

the awakening of religious doubt and the readjustment to a religion that 
is satisfactory to the individual. 

Motion Pictures 

In discussing children’s use of leisure time, Brown classified youth¬ 
serving agencies into two categories, the noncommercial and the commer¬ 
cial. 21 In the first group he listed children’s libraries, museums, playgrounds 
and recreation centers, the settlement house, and youth organizations. In 
the commercial category he classified the seven agencies that are practically 
universal and that have had the most lasting influence upon the lives of 
children: the motion picture, the radio, camps, children’s theaters, litera¬ 
ture for various age-groups, the pool hall, and the commercial dance hall. 
The discussion here will be limited to those agencies that serve children 
of elementary school age. The first to be treated is the motion picture. 

The first public showing of what we now know as the motion picture 
took place in 1906. Since then the motion-picture industry has developed 
so rapidly that today every town and city of any size has one or more 
motion-picture theaters. Attendance at motion-picture theaters by young 
and old alike has increased in similar proportion. Estimated present weekly 
attendance is over 100,000,000. Research studies have shown that approxi¬ 
mately 37 per cent of the weekly attendance consists of minors. Over 3 
per cent of the patrons entering theaters were children under the age of 
seven, 14 per cent were between seven and thirteen years, and 21 per cent 
were from fourteen to twenty-one years of age. Seventeen per cent of the typ¬ 
ical motion-picture audience thus consists of elementary school children. 
Children aged five to eight average nearly two trips to the theater a month, 
although 20 per cent never attend. Children from eight to nineteen years 
average about one picture a week; only 5 per cent never attend and 20 
per cent go twice or oftener a week. Boys attend more frequently than 

girls. 

A widespread popular interest in the effect of motion pictures on chil¬ 
dren led to an extensive investigation known as the Payne Fund Studies on 
Motion Pictures and Youth. The results of this investigation were published 


to/bid., pp. 352-353. 

21 Brown, op. cit Chaps. 16-20, inclusive. 
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in a series of twelve independent studies. 22 Dr. W. W. Charters prepared 
a general summary of the entire research. 28 The facts presented herewith 
were summarized from these researches and from the summary volume by 

Dr. Charters. 

In addition to certain facts already given about children’s attendance 
at motion pictures, the study showed that fathers take their sons to the 
theater in only 2.63 per cent of all the cases; mothers accompany their sons 
about 3.65 per cent of the times; fathers take their daughters about as 
frequently as they do their sons, but mothers accompany their daughters 
about three times as often as they do their sons. Boys of eight were accom¬ 
panied by both parents about 23 per cent of the times that they attended. 
Children’s attendance at theaters is negligible in the mornings. About one 
third of their attendance is in afternoons and two thirds in evenings. It 
is thus clear that children of all ages are exposed to all the films that are 
shown in commerical theaters which serve the same menu simultaneously 

to child and adult. 

What the children see in theaters is thus of primary concern to those 
interested in education. An analysis of five hundred feature pictures shown 
in each of the years 1920, 1925, and 1930 revealed ten major classes of 
themes: crime, sex, love, comedy, mystery, war, children (about children 
or for children), history, travel, and social propaganda. The three themes 
of love (29.6 per cent), crime (27.4 per cent), and sex (15 per cent) made 
up 72 per cent of the themes in the five hundred pictures in 1930. Comedy 
aggregated 16 per cent and mystery and war together totaled 8.6 per cent 
of the themes. The other four themes divided the remaining 3.4 per cent 
of the five hundred pictures among them: out of five hundred pictures in 
1930 one was a children’s picture, seven were historical films, and nine 
were travel pictures; there were no social propaganda pictures in the 1930 
series. 

An analysis of the crime pictures showed major emphasis given to 
blackmailing, extortion, injury, hate, and revenge (the idea of vengeance, 
feuds), corruption in politics or business, bribery, swindling, crook plays, 
and predominant criminal activity, racketeers, bootleggers, gamblers, gang¬ 
sters, smugglers, thieves, outlaws, bandits, rustlers, gun fighting, and crim¬ 
inal types and activities. In the pictures having sex themes the portrayals 
involved living together without marriage being apparent, loose living, 
plots involving seduction, adultery, kept women, illegitimate children as 

22 All of the Payne Fund Studies were published by The Macmillan Company in 1933. The 
list includes a nontechnical summary by Henry J. Forman entitled Our Movie-Made Children . 

28 W. W. Charters, Motion Pictures and Youth. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
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central characters, sex situations, “women-for-sale” stuff, and bedroom 
farce with incidents on the fringes of sexual impropriety. The pictures 
with love themes pictured love against a background of thrills, suspense, 
or melodrama, courtship, love, flirtations, marital difficulties, and historical 
romance, as well as the operetta type with colorful scenes and songs. Al¬ 
though the few facts just presented represent only the sketchy highlights 
of an analysis which covered many more elements of the content of mo¬ 
tion pictures, enough has been said to indicate that the content of com¬ 
mercial motion pictures is not a good educational diet for growing children. 
Charters remarked that from.all the data collected about the content of 
motion pictures the conclusion is inevitable that from the point of view 

of children’s welfare, the commercial motion pictures are an unsavory 
mess. 24 

The sound film, which combines auditory with visual impressions, is 
a very effective educational tool. The most striking evidence produced by 
the same series of studies is that children understand so much of what 
they see and hear and remember so much of it. The eight-year-old catches 
three out of every five items that the parents catch, the eleven- and twelve- 
year-olds get 75 per cent as much as the parents, and the fifteen- and 
sixteen-year-olds get 91 per cent as much as superior adults. In general, 
second- and third-grade children, at the end of six weeks, remember 90 
per cent of what they knew about a picture on the day following the show, 
and at the end of three months they still remember as much as they did six 
weeks after seeing the show. In some cases, as with “Tom Sawyer,” they 
remember more at the end of six weeks than they remembered the next 
day and still more after six months than after six weeks. Children of all 
ages tend to accept as authentic what they see in motion pictures. 

Extensive efforts were made in the studies to determine the influence 
of motion pictures in developing attitudes. Only the gist of the findings is 
given here. Children who were frequent attendants at the motion-picture 
theater averaged lower deportment records in school, did on the average 
poorer work in their school subjects, were rated lower in reputation by 
their teachers, were rated lower by their classmates, were less cooperative 
and less controlled, were slightly more deceptive in school situations, were 
slightly less skillful in making judgments, and were slightly less stable emo¬ 
tionally. There were only two characteristics in which these children had 
an advantage: they were named more frequently in the “Guess Who” test, 
and more frequently as best friends by their classmates. The groups studied 
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showed a positive relationship between truancy and delinquency and 
frequent attendance at the motion-picture theater. There can be no doubt 
that films exert an influence on children, but the same picture may in¬ 
fluence different children in directly opposite ways. The influence is thus 
specific for a given child and a given picture. The general trend is for 
motion pictures to fix and further establish the behavior patterns and types 
of attitudes which already exist among those who attend most frequently. 
The outstanding conclusion from the studies is the fact that the attitude 
of children toward a social value can be measurably changed by one ex¬ 
posure to a picture. The shift in attitude is very striking; the effect of 
pictures upon attitude is cumulative, and their effects are substantially 

permanent. 

As might be expected, motion pictures provide a high degree of emo¬ 
tional stimulation for children. Scenes of danger, conflict, and tragedy pro¬ 
duce the greatest effect upon those from six to twelve years of age. The 
love themes, including romantic and erotic scenes, produced the highest 
emotional stimulation among those from twelve to eighteen years of age, 
the highest peak being reached among the sixteen-year-olds. In the sixteen- 
to eighteen-year group none was free from the influence of love scenes, 
the effect being about equal for boys and girls. The degree of fright among 
all children is quite large. 

Because of the high emotional pitch produced in children by the excit¬ 
ing dramas in motion pictures and because most children attend the theater 
at night, it is not surprising that the researches produced considerable 
evidence showing the unwholesome effect of pictures upon children’s sleep. 
On the average, boys showed 26 per cent and girls 14 per cent greater 
hourly motility after attending a picture than they did in normal sleep. 
The facts from the researches indicate that parents who allow their chil¬ 
dren to go to the theater should do so with the knowledge that the experi¬ 
ence is about as disturbing to sleep patterns as sitting up till midnight or 
as drinking two cups of coffee or some other beverage which is highly stim¬ 
ulating to the individual. The subsequent detrimental effect upon children’s 
health is self-evident. 

To summarize this discussion of motion pictures, one should be aware 
that children undoubtedly learn many wholesome and useful as well as 
many unwholesome things from this source; that the motion picture is 
an unusually potent educational tool; that schools could well afford to make 
more use of good educational films; and that the motion-picture theater 
is a major factor in the educative environment of the school-age child. 
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The Radio 

The radio is the newest factor in the education of our children. Marconi 
transmitted the first electrical signals in 1895. In 1920 station WWJ of 
Detroit broadcast the first daily programs, and on November 2 of that 
year KDKA of Pittsburgh made the first significant broadcast, the returns 
of the Harding-Cox presidential election. The first sponsored programs 
were put on the air in 1923. By September, 1947, 1,861 AM (amplitude 
modulation) stations were in operation, 925 of which had been authorized 
since October, 1945. Three hundred of the 925 stations were in communities 
which formerly had not had broadcasting stations. By the end of 1947 there 
were also 278 FM (frequency modulation) stations, with several hundred 
additional ones authorized. Also in operation were 12 television stations 
in eight cities; 56 more stations had been authorized by the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission. 25 Radio receiving sets are now found in more 
than 90 per cent of homes. In 1946 the percentage of families having radios 
was 95.2 in urban areas, 87.4 in rural nonfarm areas, and 76.2 in rural farm 
areas. No doubt the next decade will see television sets as numerous as 
radio sets were a decade ago. 

Although radio is one of the articles of household equipment and 
should have been discussed under that heading, it has been reserved for 
special treatment here because of its powerful and unique influence on 
growing children. The radio has not been subjected to a comprehensive 
investigation as have motion pictures, but many smaller studies made of 
children’s use of the radio have produced a considerable body of facts. These 
studies show that elementary school children listen to radio programs out 
of school from fourteen to twenty-one hours per week. The amount of 
listening which children do at home depends upon many factors, including 
(1) the amount of listening done by the adults in the home, (2) the number 
of radios in the home, (3) the children’s opportunities for other worth-while 
activities, and (4) parental attitudes toward children’s listening. 

Some listening to radio programs is done by preschool children, but 
active and regular listening usually begins during the age-period from seven 
to nine. The types of programs preferred by elementary school children 
are reflected in the data reported by Brown. 26 Only the figures for fifth- 
grade boys are reproduced here. The percentages of boys who liked to 
listen to the various types of programs were as follows: mystery plays, 94; 

26 Journal of the Air , 7 (November, 1947), 26—27. 

Brown, op. cit., p. 328. 
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comic dialogues and skits, 86.4; dramatic plays, 88 ; popular dance music, 
47.3; popular song hits, 45.1; semiclassical music—orchestra and band— 
44 41 news, including sports, 12 . 3 ; political speeches, 6 . 6 ; classical music, 
including opera, 5.7; and educational talks, 1.4. The corresponding per¬ 
centages for fifth-grade girls were similar although somewhat higher for 
all categories, the chief exception being popular dance music, which was 
preferred by 70.2 per cent of the girls and only 47.3 per cent of the boys. 
The chief differences between the listening preferences of fifth- and eighth- 
grade students are these: ( 1 ) the percentages for both boys and girls in 
all categories are higher for the eighth than for the fifth graders; ( 2 ) the 
eighth-grade boys show a very noticeable increase in their preference for 
popular dance music; and ( 3 ) the eighth graders, both boys and girls, 
show a noticeable increase in preference for semiclassical music, news, 
political speeches, classical music, and educational talks. 

Children in grades four to six show a ‘decided preference for comic 
skits and mystery plays. There is little difference between the interests 
of boys and girls. Such programs as The Lone Ranger, Terry and the 
Pirates, Gang Busters, Dick Tracy, Jack Armstrong, and Sky King are 
the most favored. 

Since the “thriller” types of programs are preferred by this age-group, 
the radio listening of children has much the same effect upon them as 
motion pictures have. The overdramatic, the fantastic, the high suspense, 
the daring, the fighting, the tragedy, and the high emotional content of 
the programs leave their injpact, particularly upon children who listen in 
the evening before bedtime—and most of children’s listening is done after 
school and during evening hours. 

As with the motion pictures, the educational effect of the radio is both 
good and bad. No doubt children’s lives are enriched in many ways by 
their radio listening, but the nature and content of present radio programs 
to which they listen have much to be desired. 

Newspapers, Magazines, and Books 

Like the radio, newspapers, magazines, and books are more likely 
to be thought of as a part of the elementary school child’s home environ¬ 
ment. The extent of their role in child life is again the chief reason for 
providing a separate treatment here. 

If children’s initial contacts with books are pleasant, books may be¬ 
come constant and lifelong companions. Most parents do some reading of 
stories to their preschool children. Before children have learned to read, 
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they enjoy looking at the pictures in books and talking about them. After 
they have learned to read, children will read many books during out-of¬ 
school hours if books are made readily available and if some encourage¬ 
ment to reading is given. During recent years the supply of books especially 
written for children has increased so greatly that now one can* state ac¬ 
curately that there is a body of children’s literature. By the time children 
reach the third or fourth grade, teachers and parents should help them to 
familiarize themselves with the school and public library so that they may 
become regular borrowers for home reading. Public libraries have special 
children’s rooms, special collections of books for children, specially trained 
children’s librarians, and special afterschool and vacation story hours and 
reading programs. 

Newspapers, daily or weekly, are not read a great deal by children 
below the junior high school, except for the comic strips and the Sunday 
“funny paper.” The comics in the daily papers have universal appeal for 
all children, boys and girls, urban and rural, at all ages, beginning at about 
six. Children may enjoy the comic strips because they are funny, dramatic, 
sensational, and exciting. Children’s reasons for liking the comic strips are 
about the same as their reasons for liking motion pictures and the radio 
dramas. 

Although children read very little besides the comic strips in the daily 
papers, they are at least aware of other portions of the paper. Frequently 
the headlines are read or the paper is used to find out what shows are at 
local theaters or what bargains are offered in . the local stores. No doubt 
children’s inattention to other parts of the newspaper is due to the diffi¬ 
culty of the content and to the fact that schools make little effort to use 
the daily newspapers as part of their teaching of current events. Most news¬ 
paper content is probably too difficult for children below the fifth or the 
sixth grade. 

Children’s magazine reading, on the other hand, presents quite a dif¬ 
ferent story. Boys and girls at all grade levels are avid readers of comic 
magazines. Researches have shown that the average boy reads 4 comic 
magazines regularly and 4 more quite often. 27 Girls read comic maga¬ 
zines regularly and I'/i others quite often. Superman and Batman are the 
most popular comic magazines with both boys and girls. Superman repre¬ 
sents the most popular fantastic adventure type, the Lone Ranger is the 
most popular Western type, King of the Royal Mounted is the most popular 
in the romantic adventure group, the Black Pirate is the most popular 

27 Researches on children’s reading of comic strips and comic magazines are summarized by 
Breckenridge and Vincent, op. cit., pp. 220-225. 
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in the pure romance or chivalry group, while Little Orphan Annie is popu¬ 
lar because of its thrills and the fact that children can identify themselves 

with the characters. 

Thorndike studied the word content of the most popular four of the 
one hundred comics which appear monthly. These four, each of which had 
a circulation which runs into the millions, were Superman, Batman, Ac¬ 
tion Comics, and Detective Comics.™ He found that the average vocabulary 
count in each of these magazines was near 10,000, which is about equivalent 
to the content of a fourth- or fifth-grade reader. Although some slang words 
were used, the bulk of the vocabulary was good English. Comic magazines 
thus provide children with experience and practice in reading even though 

one may object to the nature of their content. 

Parents as well as teachers have been much concerned with the educa¬ 
tional influence of the comic strip and the comic magazine. In an effort to 
combat the unwholesome influence of the cheaper types of comic magazine, 
The Parents’ Magazine started the publication of True Comics written on 
children’s level. This venture proved so successful that it was followed 

by two others, Real Heroes and Calling All Girls. 

As children advance in age and schooling, there is a shift in their 
reading interests, even though their interest in comic magazines continues. 
Recent studies have shown that children in the intermediate and upper 
grades enjoy such magazines as Child Life, St. Nicholas, American Boy, 
Boys’ Life, Popular Mechanics, Popular Science, American Girl, Young 
America, Life, Look, and The Saturday Evening Post. 29 

Camps 

Of the 2,776 camps in the United States in 1930, 1,546 were private 
and 1,430 were owned by such organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, Y.M.C.A., and 4-H Clubs. The large number of children 
who attend these camps each summer is evidence of the fact that many 
parents consider camping experience of real value to their children. 

The educational values of camping experience are well known to 
persons who themselves had camping experience during childhood or 
youth or who, as parents, have seen their own children benefit from camp¬ 
ing. Unfortunately this insight into the educational values of camping is 

28 R. L. Thorndike, “Words and Comics,” Journal of Experimental Education , 10 (December, 
1941), 110-113. 

20 C. W. Hunnicutt, “Reading of Children in Activity and Regular Schools in New York City,” 
Elementary School Journal , 43 (May, 1943), 530-538. 

“Children’s Interests in Magazines and Newspapers,” Catholic Education Review , 39 (January 
1940), 284. 
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not as widespread as it should be among educators or the general public 

It is estimated that only 5 per cent of children receive the benefits of camp 

life. The present trend is for leaders in the camping movement to shift 

away from an exercise and recreation program to an educational view of 

camp life and for educational leaders to recognize new potentialities in 
camping experiences for children. 

Camping has many values for children. It gets the child into an entirely 
new environment, away from home, with new associates and under new 
conditions wherein self-help, individual responsibility, and cooperative 
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activity appear in new light and with new opportunity. It is thus not 
surprising to find that camp life seems to be very potent in helping malad¬ 
justed children and in bringing new responsibilities to those who have 
capacity for leadership. Most camps give special attention to nature study, 
handicrafts, and water sports. 80 

Youth Organizations 

Most of the youth organizations that operate on a national scale have 
junior groups which admit children of elementary school age; otherwise 
their regular minimum entrance age is low enough to permit elementary 
school pupils to join. The Cub Scout program enrolls boys from nine 
through eleven years of age; the Brownie division enrolls girls from seven 
through nine years; the 4-H Clubs admit both boys and girls at age ten. 

Each of the youth agencies, whether national, regional, or local, is 
organized to provide children with wholesome and worth-while outlets for 
the use of out-of-school leisure time. Although each organization has its 

•0 Henry J. Otto, “Postwar Educational Uses of Abandoned Army Camps,” Educational 
Outlook, 19 (January, 1945), 69-79. 
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own statement of objectives and special activities which it emphasizes, 
the purposes and activities of each are in accord with what the typical 
parent desires for his children. Although considerably less than half of the 
children in the eligible age-groups actually belong to these organizations, 
the work of these agencies is very beneficial for those children they reach. 
For them, youth organizations constitute an essential part of their total 

educative environment. 


Life at School 

Those who have thought of education as synonymous with schooling 
may be surprised to find “Life at School” listed as only one of twelve im¬ 
portant phases of a child’s educative environment. By this time, however, 
it should be clear to the reader that formal schooling is but one of the agen¬ 
cies or channels which educate children. This fact can be illustrated further 
by a few figures. A year of 365 days contains 8,760 hours. If the child 
sleeps an average of 10 hours out of each day, he sleeps 3,650 hours a year 
or 41.6 per cent of the time. If the child is in school from 9: 00 a.m. until 
4 : 00 p . m ., he will spend 1,260 hours in school during a nine months’ school 
year of 180 days. The child thus spends 24.6 per cent of his waking time, 
or 14.3 per cent of his total time, in school each year. The school child’s 
year includes 3,850 waking hours which he spends out of school. 

To characterize the school program as one of twelve important agencies 
for the child’s education does not in any sense minimize its importance 
but it causes one to take sharp notice of several important facts. In the first 
place, much is expected of the school in spite of the fact that it has access 
to only 24.6 per cent of the child’s waking time (no allowance having been 
made in these figures for the first four, five, or six years of a child’s life 
when he does not yet attend school). In the second place, the child begins 
school with whatever meagerness or richness of educative experiences his 
preschool environment has provided him. Chances are good that no two 
children begin school with the same background. In the third place, the 
school child’s out-of-school life is constantly providing him with experi¬ 
ences which influence, for good or for ill, his responses, conduct, and 
learnings in school, and which must always be considered by the teacher if 
she desires to be most effective in her instruction. In a very real sense each 
child brings to school with him each day his past, his family, and his 
community because all of these are inseparable aspects of his total life. 

Although the activities in which a child engages at school and the expe¬ 
riences which he has are all interwoven and interrelated in many ways, one 
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may think of them in groups in order to simplify and clarify the discussion. 
In a general way a child’s life at school may be thought of as falling into 
two categories: (a) pupil-pupil and teacher-pupil relationships, and (b) 
school-sponsored activities. Each of these is treated briefly at this point 
but will be discussed at greater length and with reference to various rela¬ 
tionships in subsequent chapters. 

Pupil-pupil relationships refer to the relationships which pupils have 
with each other. As has been said previously, pupils learn a great deal 
through their various associations with each other. The school brings chil¬ 
dren together in larger numbers and of wider age ranges than are usually 
found in out-of-school groups. For the child just beginning school the large 
multitude of children presents a most perplexing spectacle. There are 
more children around everywhere than he has ever seen before, and it takes 
the beginner some time to accustom himself to the idea of so many children, 
so many new faces, so much hustle and bustle, and so many new names. 
Learning to live and to get along in such a large group is in itself a major 
adjustment. 

After the beginner has made his initial adjustments to his* new sur¬ 
roundings at school, acquaintanceships with other pupils, at least in his 
own room, soon develop. These are followed later by friendships which are 
likely to fluctuate month by month and year by year as the child progresses 
through school. These numerous associations with other children lead to 
many conversations, cooperative planning, rivalries, and various in-school 
and out-of-school activities. At all ages (above six or seven) children 
are very much concerned about what other children think of them, i.e., 
with their status among their peers. Much of a child’s behavior in school 
is the result of his effort to achieve or to maintain approval or acceptance 
by the members of his group. The nature and extent of these interpupil 
relationships thus constitute an important phase of a child’s life at school. 

Although it is likely that most school-age children are less concerned 
about having status with teachers than they are about having status with 
their own peers, children are nevertheless eager to stand in favor with 
their teachers. The very fact that the teacher is tall, grownup, and an adult 
gives her prestige with her pupils. Children also recognize that the teacher 
is the chairman or leader or director of the class and therefore look to her 
for sympathetic and understanding guidance. This is likely to be more true 
in primary than in intermediate or upper grades. Incidentally, the prestige 
of the teacher is essential to effective teaching. What the teacher does, what 
she says, how she says it, and under what circumstances have profound 
influence upon children. It has sometimes been said that what kind of 
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person the teacher is and how she deals with children are more important 
than what is taught. Whether or not this statement can be substantiated, 
the fact remains that the relationship between teacher and pupils is an ex¬ 
tremely important part of the child’s school life. 

The second phase of child life at school is composed of activities spon¬ 
sored by the school. The word “curriculum” is commonly used to designate 
the array of activities sponsored, initiated, permitted, or encouraged by 
the school staff for the purpose of promoting children’s education. In brief, 
the curriculum comprises all of the activities in which the child engages 
and all of the experiences which he has while at school. 



“Not up there Johnny. The book said it was in Oklahoma.” 


Activities are the things a child does or the ways in which he spends 
his time. Experiences comprise what happens to the child as a result of 
engaging in activities. The activity of riding a bicycle may result in dis¬ 
covering a new path in the woods, seeing a beautiful sunset, or added skill 
in riding the bicycle. Our experiences consist of what happens to us per¬ 
sonally. The products of our experiences are all types of learnings and de¬ 
velopment. Activities are not automatic indices of experience or learnings. 
These matters will be discussed more fully in subsequent chapters. 

The activities comprising the curriculum may be classified roughly 
into three groups. Adult-interest activities are enterprises in which the 
major interest lies with adults in the community but the schools are invited 
or urged to participate because such participation is thought to have edu- 
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cational value for children. Essay and poster contests, community-chest 

drives, and assembling boxes of school supplies for needy children in other 
lands are examples. 

Co-curricular activities are those school-sponsored child activities 
which require administrative provision and organizational involvements 
somewhat different from the more typical forms of classroom instruction.* 1 
A few illustrations will help to clarify this definition. The program of a 
given elementary school may include two assembly programs each month. 
In order to have these programs, certain special arrangements must be 
made. The hour and day for each meeting must be set. If the meeting is to 
be during school time, all the pupils and teachers must be informed. The 
program for the assembly must be planned and prepared by pupils and 
teachers. Perhaps arrangements must be made for practice periods in the 
assembly hall. All of these adjustments and arrangements involve ad¬ 
ministrative and organizational elements which are relatively nonexistent 
on days when there is no assembly program. Similarly, special administra¬ 
tive provisions are involved if the school is sponsoring special-interest clubs, 
a school band or orchestra or glee club, a student council, athletic events, 
trips and excursions, a school paper, safety patrols, or social activities. 
Co-curricular activities thus constitute another phase of the child’s school 
life. 

Activities associated with the fields of study constitute the third part 
of the curriculum. The fields of study have multiplied many times over since 
elementary schools were first established during the early colonial period. 
The curriculum of the elementary school, as established by the Massa¬ 
chusetts law of 1647, included only reading and writing. This was not 
changed by law until 1789, when arithmetic, the English language, orthog¬ 
raphy, and decent behavior were added. The New England Printer, pat¬ 
terned after English models, was published in 1690. Although Edmund 
Coote (in 1596) had published spellers in England, orthography did not 
gain prominence in American schools until after Noah Webster’s “Blue 
back speller,” entitled Elementary Spelling Book, Part I of his Grammati¬ 
cal Institute of the English Language, was published in 1784. Arithmetic 
was common but not universal in colonial curricula. Arithmetic was gen¬ 
erally neglected before 1800. 

Geography was not common in American elementary schools before 
1800. Bronson Alcott, writing in 1824, stated that up to that time geography 
as a science had received little attention in the public schools of New Eng- 

si Henry J. Otto and Shirley A. Hamrin, Co-Curricular Activities in Elementary Schools. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937, p. 9. 
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land. The first American geography was published by Jedidiah Morse in 
1789. History was seldom studied in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury; in fact, until late in the nineteenth century, the common practice was 
to teach history only in the last two grades of the elementary school. By 
1860 history had secured a separate place in many elementary schools. 
Payne, writing in 1905, noted that there was a clearly marked tendency 
either to make civics a separate subject or to add extra time to history and 

to teach it as a part of that subject. 

Eight other subjects entered the elementary school curriculum during 
the last half of the nineteenth century. Elementary science and nature 
study, which began as an offshoot of Pestalozzian object lessons, was intro¬ 
duced into American elementary schools about 1870. Music and art, the 
latter largely in the form of industrial and mechanical drawing, began to 
appear in school curricula about 1870. Literature, as a recognized area of 
experience for elementary school pupils, did not find a place in schools until 
about 1900. Payne (in 1905) characterized language or English (as distinct 
from grammar), drawing, elementary science and nature study, manual 
training, and civics as the newly introduced subjects which showed the 
direction in which the curriculum was growing. By 1905 a few of the larger 
cities had added manual training, cooking, and sewing. Payne pointed out 
(in 1905) that only in New York City did subjects other than the “three 
R’s” receive much attention ; reading, writing, spelling, grammar, language 
lessons, composition, arithmetic, geography, and history received barely 60 
per cent of the allotted time. Payne raised the question, “Will the New 
York curriculum in its extreme movement toward what are known as the 
content studies be followed by these superintendents [in other large cities], 
or will New York under force of popular conservative opinion be forced to 
retreat from its present curriculum?” 

Since 1900 nine additional fields or areas of emphasis have found their 
way into the elementary school program. Most of the progress which has 
been made in health instruction and physical education has come since 
1900 and more particularly since 1915. Health education received its impe¬ 
tus from the W.C.T.U., which sought state legislation to require the teach¬ 
ing of the “effects of alcohol and tobacco.” The first legislation for state¬ 
wide health and physical education was enacted in North Dakota in 1899 ; 
by 1934 thirty-four states had laws requiring physical education. Special em¬ 
phasis on character education developed in the 1920’s; in 1932 the Depart¬ 
ment of Superintendence of the N.E.A. published its yearbook on Character 
Education. Attention to “conservation education,” safety education and 
practices developed during the 1930’s. At present we are urged by national 
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and state agencies to give more attention to in ter-American relations, the 
Far East, and the Near East. Within recent years, the laws of several states 
have authorized the teaching of conversational Spanish in the elementary 
grades. The war and its aftermath of social unrest brought new meaning to 
citizenship education and emphasized again the importance of indoctrinat¬ 
ing children in the fundamental principles and procedures of democracy 
and democratic ways of living and of working together. 

This brief summary shows that prior to 1800 the elementary school 
curriculum consisted of reading and writing, with some schools also teach¬ 
ing arithmetic and language. Between 1800 and 1900, thirteen subjects 
found their way into the program: arithmetic, language, spelling, history, 
civics, geography, nature study or science, art, music, literature, cooking, 
sewing, and manual training. Since 1900 nine additional subjects have been 
added, thus giving a total of twenty-four subjects or “areas of special 
emphasis.” 32 

This large array of subjects and areas of special emphasis, plus the 
adult-interest and co-curricular activities, has produced a very overcrowded 
elementary school program. Many school systems have taken aggressive 
steps to reduce this overcrowding and to improve the unity and coherence 
of the curriculum. Further suggestions along this line are presented in 
subsequent chapters. 


State Legislation Regarding Fields of Study 


The legislatures of the several states have from time to time passed 
laws prescribing the subjects to be taught in elementary schools. Such 
action by legislatures is the logical expression of the generally accepted 
principle that in this country education is a state function. 

A recent research by Fletcher gives a comprehensive picture of the 
present status of legislative prescriptions regarding the fields of study in 
the elementary school. 33 Fletcher arranged his analysis of curricular pre¬ 
scriptions into eight groups. The first of these pertained to the teaching of 
nationalism. Various practices directed toward an inculcation of national 
interest and devotion to country have been specified by legislatures. Days 
of special observance (other than school holidays) such as Washington s 
Birthday, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, and so on, display of the flag 


« This historical sketch was summarized from Henry J. Otto. “The Overcrowded Elementary 

School Curriculum,” Texas Outlook , 28 (May, 1944), 40. - „ n tarv Edu- 

33 Raymond H. Fletcher, “The Role of the State in the Administration of Elementary Edu 

cation.” Unpublished Doctor’s Thesis, The University of Texas Library, 1944. 
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and flag exercises, a study of state and national government, and mandates 
to the effect that instruction must be given in the English language are 
typical of the devices used to obtain these goals. A summary of the legis¬ 
lative prescriptions in this group follows. After each item is given the 
number of states in which the prescription prevailed in 1943. 


1. Flag display 

2. Days of special observance 

3. Constitution of the United States 

4. All instruction in English 

5. History of the United States 

6. History of the state 

7. Civil government 

8. Constitution of the state 

9. Patriotism 

10. Flag exercises 

11. Citizenship 

12. Foreign language 

13. Government of the state 

14. Instruction of seditious or disloyal character 

15. Government of the United States 

16. Declaration of Independence 

17. Patriotic songs 

18. Civil War—unless fair and impartial 

Total 


45 

42 

35 

31 

29 

23 

21 

20 

15 

15 

13 

12 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

1 

329 


The second group of prescriptions relates to instruction in health. It 
includes requirements about teaching physiology and hygiene, physical 
education, personal hygiene, sanitation, physical examination of pupils, 
communicable diseases, accident prevention, birth control, the effects of 
tobacco, stimulants, and narcotics. 


1. Stimulants and narcotics 45 

2. Physiology and hygiene 41 

3. Physical education 30 

4. Physical examination 25 

5. Accident prevention 14 

6. Personal hygiene 13 

7. Communicable diseases 11 

8. Sanitation 9 

9. Tobacco 4 

10. Placards 1 

11. Birth control (instruction forbidden) 1 

Total 194 
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Laws relating to instruction regarding the conservation of life and 


property were classified in the third group: 

1. Fire drill 27 

2. Fire prevention 17 

3. Thrift 6 

4. Conservation of natural resources and wild life 2 

Total IT 


The fourth group of laws relates to instruction designed to promote 
the humane treatment and protection of animals and birds: 


1. Humane treatment and protection of animals and birds 18 

2. Importance of animals and birds IS 

3. Animal experimentation (forbidden) 5 

Total 38 


Fundamental subjects were classified in the fifth group: 


1. Geography 28 

2. Reading 28 

3. Arithmetic 27 

4. English . 27 

5. Penmanship 27 

6. Spelling 27 

Total 164 


The sixth group consisted of practical and cultural subjects: 


1. Agriculture 

IS 

2. Music 

13 

3. Drawing 

11 

4. Household arts 

8 

5. Industrial arts 

7 

6. Art 

4 

7. Exhibitions 

3 

8. Bookkeeping 

2 

9. Cotton grading 

1 

Total 

64 


The seventh group comprised statutory provisions relating to religious 
and ethical subjects: 


1. Sectarian doctrine (instruction prohibited) 

2. Social and ethical outcomes 

3. Bible reading (required or permitted) 

4. Morals 


38 

18 

16 

13 
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5. Manners 

6. Ethnocentrism (forbidden) 

7. Publications of immoral and pernicious nature (use forbidden) 

8. Criminal syndicalism (forbidden) 

Total 


All subjects not easily classifiable in the preceding seven groups were 
placed in the miscellaneous, or eighth group: 


1. Elementary science 

2. Algebra 

3. Darwinism (forbidden) 

4. Forestry and plant life 

5. Metric system 

6. Dictionary 

7. Consumers’ cooperative and cooperative marketing 

8. Legally constituted school of healing, science, or profession 

Total 



The summaries which have just been presented reveal the extent to 
which the states have exercised their authority in prescribing and control¬ 
ling the fields of study in the elementary schools. The specific features men¬ 
tioned in the laws vary a great deal from state to state, but each of the 
forty-eight states has some legal prescriptions regarding the elementary 
school curriculum. The total number of legislative prescriptions increased 
from 564 in 1903 to 954 in 1943. 


Chapter Summary 

This chapter has carried forward the main theses developed in Chap¬ 
ter 2 to show their continued application in the life of the school-age child. 
In order that these matters may receive further clarification and meaning 

the reader should review the “Chapter Summary” at the close of Chapter 2. 

% 

In addition, the present chapter has given brief descriptions of twelve 
major phases of the educational environment of the school-age child so 
that the reader may see more clearly the scope and nature (1) of the in¬ 
fluences affecting the school-age child, and (2) of the learnings of the child. 
This breadth of understanding is necessary if the teacher is to deal intel¬ 
ligently with the child in school. Emphasis was placed on the fact that life 
at school is but one of twelve major areas of the child’s total educative en¬ 
vironment. Life at school was divided into two phases: (a) pupil-pupil 
and teacher-pupil relations, and (b) the curriculum. The importance which 
the American people attach to schooling is reflected in the fact that public 
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education has been accepted as a function of the state and that the law¬ 
makers in each of the forty-eight states have prescribed various subjects 
to be taught in the elementary schools. 

The major ideas developed in this chapter may be stated as follows: 

1) The child’s educative environment is as broad as the child’s activi¬ 
ties of living. 

2) Life at school is but one of the major phases of the child’s educative 
environment. 

3) The curriculum consists of all the activities and experiences which 
the child has while he is under the auspices of the school. 

4) Because of differences in heredity, previous experience, and 
maturity, it is unlikely that any two children could have identical educa¬ 
tive environments. 

5) The child’s out-of-school activities and experiences have a definite 
relationship to the child’s reactions, responses, and learnings in school. 

6) Public education has been accepted as a state function in this 
country. 

7) Every state in the union has recognized its responsibility for public 
education and has passed laws prescribing that certain subjects be taught; 
the prescriptions vary considerably from state to state. 

8) State laws as well as the general public consider elementary educa¬ 
tion as an extremely important part of a child’s total education. 
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Suggested Student Activities 

1 From your readings and previous contact with children of elementary 
school age, make a list of ten or more topics about which you think the children 
might know something. Then enter into casual conversation with two or more 
children between the ages of six and eight and two or more between the ages of 
nine and thirteen. In your conversation with the children (individually or in 
groups) try to get them to talk about as many of these topics as you can. Your 
purpose is to discover what these pupils know about these topics and the dif¬ 
ference in knowledge between the younger and the older pupils. Be sure that 
in your conversation you find out about favorite motion-picture shows, radio 
programs, books and magazines, and activities of family living. 

2. Attend late afternoon or evening performances at one or more of the lo¬ 
cal motion-picture theaters and note the number and age of children in the 
audience and the nature of the picture. After the show is over interview several 
school-age children to find out what aspects of the picture impressed them the 

most. 

3. Ask the vendor at a newsstand to give you the titles of the comic maga- ^ 
zines sold in largest numbers to children. Then purchase for yourself copies of 
these magazines. Study and appraise them in terms of what you think are their 
values for children. 

4. Listen to six or more of the radio programs favored most by elementary 
school children in your community. Appraise them in terms of what you con¬ 
sider are their values for children. 
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□m/ AHE preceding two chapters have briefly sur¬ 
veyed the child’s educative environment from birth to age twelve or thir¬ 
teen. The fact that life at school was only one of the important educative 
influences in the child’s environment was emphasized. Since the child 
obtains his education from many sources, the reader may wonder what 
role the school does, can, or should perform in this total picture. Specifically, 
what are the contributions or functions of the elementary school? To find a 
satisfactory answer to this question several factors need to be considered. 

Education in Its Societal Setting 

Two points developed in preceding chapters have special application 
here: the education of a child is an inclusive, continuous process which 
goes on all of the time anywhere and everywhere the child may be; and 
children learn from their interaction with their environment. The environ¬ 
ment for a particular child consists of all the culture of the people among 
whom he grows up: the geography of the region; the material objects 
which are the products of man’s activity; and the nonmaterial traits, which 
include a vast and pervasive array of behavior habits and patterns. Bear 
classified these nonmaterial traits into five groups: folkways and mores 
(including customs, laws, morals, and beliefs), art, knowledge and tech¬ 
niques, language, and habits of institutional and group organization . 1 
Obviously this environment or culture is noticeably different in different 
parts of the world. One child learns to speak English, another Spanish; one 
child’s mainstay is rice, another’s is meat and vegetables; one child rides 
in automobiles, another in canoes. The cultur al heritage for any given child 

1 R. M. near. The Social Functions o) Education. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1937, p. 11. 
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is the accumulated race experience which is incorporated in. the current 
mode of living of the people into whose midst the child is born or reared. 

In earlier times, and in primitive societies today, children were in¬ 
ducted into the competencies and ideology of adult living without the 
aid of formal schooling. The children acquired the cultural heritage of 
their elders by participation in the ongoing life activities and by such in¬ 
formal instruction or admonition as their parents and associates could give 
them. Much of what children learn in any society takes place in this way. 
In complex societies, however, such incidental teaching is not enough. 

With perhaps rare exceptions, parents in any society want their chil¬ 
dren to acquire the ideals and aspirations of the existing culture. In fact, 
it is highly important that children acquire the essentials of that culture; 
unless they do, they will be unqualified to sustain themselves in it and the 
culture itself would disappear. Education of the children is an important 
method whereby a social group sustains itself through continuous self¬ 
renewal. Education of the immature members of the group, therefore, 
becomes essential to the survival and advancement of the group. The very 
fact that education is essential to group survival makes it the keystone 

to cultural survival and advancement. 

Because of this fundamental relationship between the education of 
children and the continuity and advancement of the culture, it is axiomatic 
that the essential features of the culture should be an important source 
of educational objectives. Educational purposes are thus deeply rooted 
in the life of the people. 

Schools Assigned Unique Functions 

In simple societies the informal and incidental (but no less purposeful 
and effective) methods of education seem adequate. As a society becomes 
more complex and advanced in its culture, with its accompanying division 
of labor, the informal methods become inadequate. There gradually de¬ 
velops an increasing number of things which children need to learn but for 
which the out-of-school environment makes no provision and for which 
parents do not have the time or the talent to teach their children. Conse¬ 
quently, the specialized function of teaching came into existence. 

It is assumed that the earliest manifestation of a specialized or formal 
educational agency with a conscious educational purpose is represented by 
the instruction in early tribal life given by those individuals of superior 
skill and knowledge to whom the group turned in time of crisis. A warrior 
or hunter of uncommon skill and courage was expected to give instruction, 
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not only to his own sons, but also to the sons of his kinsmen.* Later in 

history this special teaching function became still further differentiated 

and there resulted what we now know as our institutionalized system of 
schools. 

It should be clear, therefore, that schools from the very beginning 

of their establishment had unique or specialized teaching functions assigned 

to them. The specific educational tasks of a school vary with the culture 

ideology, and aspirations of the particular society of which the school is 

a part. During early colonial times in our own country the specific functions 

allocated to the schools were instruction in reading and writing. During 

the latter part of the eighteenth century, arithmetic was added to the school 
curriculum. 

Since those early colonial days the specific educational tasks of the 
school have changed a great deal. Some authorities maintain that at present 
in this country society has assigned five functions to the school. The first 
of these is that the school shall assist in perpetuating the culture by giving 
instruction on those essentials of the culture which are not learned ade¬ 
quately through out-of-school experiences. The teaching of reading is an 
illustration of this. The second function pertains to the development of 
new social patterns, new ways of behaving in new situations. Society expects 
the school to instill in children the idea of progress and to help them 
adjust to new and changed ways of doing things. The third function is the 
development of a creative role in the individuals. Children need to be en¬ 
couraged to use their ingenuity in discovering new and better ways of 
doing or making or using things. The fourth function is that of coordination 
by the school of all of the educational agencies of the community, state, 
and nation. As a fifth function the school is asked to supplement these 
agencies by accepting responsibility for those aspects of child growth and 
development which are not adequately cared for by them. 

Although these five functions seem fairly clear in their general im¬ 
port, they need to be translated into specific objectives and a program of 
action for the schools. Even the general implications inherent in the pre¬ 
ceding discussion suggest that the school has developed into a place where 
children are provided with a specialized environment as contrasted with 
a chance environment. At least for the earlier years of childhood, the school 
environment has been made a simplified environment in which the more 
difficult and complex aspects of the adult world have been removed. To 
the extent that the harsh and corrupt practices of everyday life have been 

* J. C. Chapman and G. S. Counts, Principles oj Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1924, p. 40. 
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banished, the school provides a purified environment. For most children 
the school offers experiences much broader than they would otherwise have. 

The Objectives of Education 

These five functions of schools are too general to be a practical frame¬ 
work for the operation of schools. To translate the five functions into 
workable objectives is not an easy task. Many persons and groups, from 
time to time, have formulated their interpretations of the objectives of 
education. The latest formulation, and in the judgment of the writer the 
best, was prepared by the Educational Policies Commission under the 
sponsorship of the National Education Association of the United States 
and the American Association of School Administrators. 3 The outline of 
objectives prepared by this commission is formulated in such a way that 
it embodies the five functions of schools and is duly oriented to the societal 
setting of schools in the United States. A careful reading of the entire report 
will show the extent to which the objectives are evolved out of the essential 
characteristics of a democratic society and the frame of values held basic 
by the American people. The list of objectives also reflects the ideals and 
aspirations of people in a democracy and what those people cherish for 
their children. 

Since each person interested in education should read in its entirety 
the original publication of the Educational Policies Commission, space is 
taken here to reproduce only in outline form the list of objectives. Note 
that they are arranged into four major groups. 

I. The Objectives of Self-Realization 

The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learning. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and cal¬ 
culating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and observ¬ 
ing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts con¬ 
cerning health and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and that of 
his dependents. 

3 The Purposes of Education in American Democracy . Washington, D.C.: Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Association of the United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1938. 
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Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of the 
community. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in many 
sports and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for the 
use of leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own life. 


II. The Objectives of Human Relationships 

Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relationships 
first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied social 
life. 

Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with others. 

Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social behavior. 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the family as 
a social institution. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves family ideals. 

Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 


III. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good workman¬ 
ship. 

Occupational Information. The educated producer understands the re¬ 
quirement and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occupation. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen 
vocation. 

Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and improves 
his efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the social 
value of his work. 

Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the economics of his 
own life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for guid¬ 
ing his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and skillful 
buyer. 

Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate measures 
to safeguard his interests. 
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IV. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 

Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of human 
circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand social 
structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s resources. 

Social Applications of Science . The educated citizen measures scientific ad¬ 
vance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of the 
world community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerving 
loyalty to democratic ideals. 

Elementary School and Secondary 
School Purposes Similar 

The list of objectives just quoted from the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission was intended to cover or to be applicable to the 
complete program of public education from the nursery school through 
the senior high school. Some people believe that elementary schools should 
have objectives different from those of the secondary schools. Such a 
program, however, seems unnecessary and unwise since in the United 
States we are trying to have a single unified program of public education 
from the nursery school through the senior high school. The general objec¬ 
tives or purposes of education (as previously listed) constitute the broad 
goals for each of the units in our system of public schools—the elementary 
schools, the secondary schools, and to some extent the junior colleges. This 
communality of general purposes is an important fact for us to recognize. 
Along with this recognition, however, should come the realization that 
each segment of the school system has its particular contributions to make 
to these general goals, such contributions to be determined by the maturity 
of the age-groups served. The program whereby each unit in the school 
system makes its particular contributions determines the characteristics • 
of that unit; it does not imply unique or different functions or purposes. 
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A careful study of the list of objectives'will show that some objectives 
are given greater stress at one school level than at another, but there are 
few, if any, items in the list which do not receive some attention at all levels. 
Speech and reading (from Group I) are examples of objectives stressed a 
great deal at all school levels. Homemaking (from Group II) is given some 
attention in the elementary school but stressed more in junior and senior 
high schools. Other illustrations could be similarly compared, but it is not 

likely that the reader will find many, if any, items which do not receive 
some attention at all school levels. 

School Purposes as Related 
to Individual Pupils 

The objectives or purposes of education are general guides to the 
teacher regarding the nature of the school’s contribution to children’s educa¬ 
tion. They thus serve as criteria for determining the what and the how 
(in part) of the school curriculum. They also indicate desirable levels or 
degrees of attainment to be achieved by pupils by the time they complete 
their sojourn in the elementary and secondary schools. Obviously the 
“attainment” implications of the objectives are for the completion of the 
secondary school and are not to be thought of as levels of maturity or 
development which pupils could be expected to reach by the end of the 
elementary school period. 

The elementary school endeavors to assist and encourage each child 
to make as much progress toward the attainment of the various objectives 
as the child’s ability and previous background will permit. Since children 
differ widely in ability, in preschool background, and in the nature and 
scope of out-of-school experiences during the school-age period, it is only 
natural and logical that they should start school with widely different 
maturities (physically, socially, emotionally, and mentally), should derive 
varying amounts of benefit from their participation in the school program, 
and consequently should reach age twelve or more (i.e., at the time they 
should enter the secondary school) with widely differing maturities. The 
school cannot and ought not to attempt to have all children make equal 
progress during their sojourn in school or expect all pupils to have made 
the same progress toward the attainment of the objectives by the time 
they leave the elementary school. The fundamental responsibility of the 
school is to help every child experience optimum growth and development 

in terms of his abilities and growth pattern. 

The fact that the school cannot and should not attempt or expect 
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identical growth and development from all children does not mean that 
the school applies different objectives to different children. The program 
of school activities is carried forward in such a manner that all pupils have 
opportunities for growth and development along the same lines but equal 
response and equal benefits are not expected of all. The school is obligated 
to adapt instruction to individual differences, but an intelligent plan for 
meeting individual differences does not mean that there are fundamental 

differences in the objectives sought. 

Community Needs Affecting the Purposes 

and Program of the School 

Although the objectives as previously outlined may be accepted as 
universally applicable in all elementary schools in the United States, minor 
variations should be made in terms of the circumstances in a given com¬ 
munity. Some elementary schools are located in areas in cities or in the 
country in which the educational opportunities are particularly meager. 
In such cases the school might broaden its attention to proper nutrition, 
balanced meals, gardening, library reading, school-sponsored recreation, 
and cooperative procedures in work and play. In other cases the school 
might be serving children who start school without any familiarity with 
the English language, in which case the school should give special attention 
to the teaching of English. In still other situations the school might be 
serving children from very privileged homes or children in areas containing 
two or more racial groups; in the latter cases the school might give special 
emphasis to the development of tolerance, an understanding of other groups, 
and an appreciation of their contributions. The basic idea .is that each 
school should adjust its program to the needs of the children in that par¬ 
ticular service area. 

Adaptation of the school curriculum to the special needs of children 
in a given locality does not mean any fundamental change in the general 
objectives of the school. It simply means such adaptation of the general 
objectives as the local situation demands. In making such specialized 
adaptation of objectives the school may be expected to make the corre¬ 
sponding adjustments in its activities, so that the special needs would be 
served adequately. On the surface one might thus expect to find differences 
between the curricula of different schools. No doubt these differences in 
curricula are real differences, but they are legitimate ones and do not 
necessarily mean fundamental differences in the general purposes of the 
schools. 
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Similarity of Objectives in 
Urban and Rural Areas 

On occasion some writers have insisted that rural schools should have 
objectives different from those of urban schools. The chief argument for 
different objectives is that rural children have different backgrounds, live 
in a different environment, and as adults will be more likely to continue 
to live on the farms. The present writer does not concur in that viewpoint. 
It is his conviction that the general purposes of education are the same 



Arithmetic is easy if it deals with familiar things. 


regardless of the geographical location of the child’s residence. All children 
are to become citizens of the United States, not citizens of a given state 
only, or city citizens or farm citizens. All children need to attain the objec¬ 
tives of self-realization and the other three groups of objectives. Further¬ 
more, the fundamentals which make up a child’s education under each of 
these four groups of objectives are the same for all children. Kindness, 
courtesy, tolerance, consideration for others, a concern for the general 
welfare, the acceptance of one’s citizenship responsibilities, the concepts 
and generalizations of science, the number system, and the language arts, 
to mention but a few, are much the same wherever one might live. The 
geography of one’s residence does not alter these universal objectives. In¬ 
sistence upon the universality of general objectives does not imply uni- 
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formity of learning activities and resources. Each school should develop 
learning activities oriented to local conditions and utilizing local resources. 

There is also the factor of increased mobility of people. Farm folk 
migrate to the city and city folk migrate to the farm. There is likewise 
much migration from one state to another. During the war years the 
people of the United States engaged in almost a mass reshuffling of the 
population, and it is very likely that this reshuffling will continue on a larger 
scale than before the war. This interchange of population gives further 
support to the argument for similarity of objectives for urban and rural 

schools. 

However, similarity of objectives for urban and rural schools does 
not mean identical curricula for the two groups. The preceding section ex¬ 
plained the importance of adjusting the curriculum in each school to the 
needs of the pupils being served. The same generalizations apply to urban 
and rural schools. For example, the concepts and generalizations of science 
are the same everywhere: in a city school children are helped to under¬ 
stand them by utilizing activities involving the flowers, trees, pets, electri¬ 
cal appliances, and sanitation methods found in the city, while rural chil¬ 
dren build their study around the plants, animals, farm and household 
equipment, and sanitation methods utilized on the farm. Likewise, 2 plus 2 
are 4 in the country as well as in the city, but rural children acquire mas¬ 
tery over this addition fact by counting objects common to their environ¬ 
ment, whereas city children count objects common to theirs. Such variations 
in content (and method) are nothing more than an intelligent adaptation 
of instruction to the backgrounds and interests of children; they do not 
represent any fundamental difference in general objectives. Extreme illus¬ 
trations could, of course, be cited, but the essential point is that within 
reasonable limits such adaptation of content and methods does not alter 
the general goals sought. 

Translating Objectives 

into School Activities 

♦ 

A list of objectives does not in itself constitute a school program. 
Objectives tell us the kinds of values or the types of growth and develop¬ 
ment which children should derive from their school activities. Guideposts 
for teachers in determining what school activities should do for children, 
they are also a general guide as to what should constitute a school program. 
Objectives may also be used to evaluate the effectiveness of a school pro- 
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gram. If children are not achieving the types of growth and development 

implied by the objectives, then the program of school life must be im¬ 
proper or ineffective. 

Objectives must be translated into activities in which children en¬ 
gage. In Chapters 2 and 3 it was made clear that activities consist of the 
things we do, the things which occupy our time. Experiences consist of 
what takes place in the individual in the course of, or as a result of 
engaging in activities. His experiences, then, make up the individual’s 
learnings or the types of growth and development which are taking place 
in him. Since his learnings are associated with or grow out of his activities, 
it is essential that he engage in activities in order to grow and develop. 
The attainment of objectives results from pupils’ participation in activi¬ 
ties which a school program must provide. 

A few illustrations may help to clarify the generalizations stated in 
the preceding paragraph. First graders are listening to a story that is 
being read to them by their teacher. As far as the children are concerned, 
the activity is “listening to a story.” In the process of listening to the 
story the children are getting practice and are improving their abilities to 
listen attentively, to follow the sequence of events in a story, and to realize 
more and more that printed materials contain items of interest and value 
to them. In addition, the children had to learn how to group and seat them¬ 
selves so that the story may be heard to best advantage and how to conduct 
themselves during the reading so that all may hear or so that no one is 
interfering with the desire of others to listen carefully. The activity of 
listening to a story thus has inherent in it the potentiality for several 
desirable types of growth and development. It makes contributions toward 
reading, sight, hearing, intellectual interests, and character in the list 
of objectives in Group I and toward respect for humanity, cooperation, 
and courtesy in the Group II list. 

A sixth-grade class is planning a trip to the local post office to observe 
at firsthand how the mail is handled and to ask the postmaster certain 
questions. From the children’s standpoint the activity is “learning how the 
postal system operates.” The trip to the post office is an associated activity 
which is merely part of the larger one. In planning the trip to the post 
office, much background reading was done but some questions remained 
unanswered. Hence the pupils made the list of questions to be presented 
to the postmaster. No doubt much discussion took place before the final 
list of questions was agreed upon. Further discussion and organization of 
ideas took place in determining mode of transportation to the post office 
and in making the appointment with the postmaster. Without going into 
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further detail, it is evident that this activity had inherent in it the poten¬ 
tiality for many desirable outcomes for the pupils. The reader can easily 
make his own list of the objectives of education which received attention 

in this activity. 

A school program operates through a series of activities, each one of 
which may enhance various types of growth and the development essential 
for the attainment of the objectives of education! The educational value of 
any one activity depends upon the nature and breadth of the activity and 
how well it is carried forward. The scope and variety of activities found 
in a given school depend upon the concept of education which prevails in 
the school, the range of the objectives utilized by the school, and the extent 
to which the activities have been selected in terms of their appropriateness 
and usefulness in helping children to attain the objectives of education. 
Activities are not good or bad per se; they must be evaluated in terms of 
their educational value. Most activities have multiple educational value 
in that they provide the possibility of enhancing children’s growth and 

development along several desirable lines. 

The next five chapters describe the ways in which schools proceed in 

their efforts to assist children in achieving the objectives of education. 


Chapter Summary 

In our society schools have been assigned five functions: (1) assistance 
in perpetuating the culture; (2) development of new social patterns, new 
ways of behaving in new situations; (3) development of a creative role 
in the individual; (4) coordination of all of the educational agencies; and 
(S) supplementation of these agencies by assuming responsibility for 
those aspects of child growth and development not adequately cared for 
by other agencies. These functions of the school are reflected in and ex¬ 
pressed through the objectives of education which, for present purposes, 
have been outlined in four groups: (1) the objectives of self-realization, 
(2) the objectives of human relationship, (3) the objectives of economic 
efficiency, and (4) the objectives of civic responsibility. 

The major ideas developed in this chapter are: 

1) In any culture the character of children’s education depends upon 
the demands of the culture, the ideals and aspirations of the people who 
make up the social group, and the conception which people have about 
education. In a sense all of these factors are integral parts of the culture, 
so that one may generalize by saying that children’s education depends 
upon the character of the culture in which the children are reared. 
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2) In societies in which formal schooling prevails, schools are assigned 
definite functions. 

3) The objectives of education represent an interpretation of the func¬ 
tions of the school and reflect the nature of the culture and the conception 
of education held by the cultural group. The objectives of education thus 
represent a form of social policy. 

4) In the United States the general purposes of education are applica¬ 
ble to all units of our system of public education. 

5) Objectives must be translated or converted into activities in order 
that an educational program may move forward. 

6) Life at school or the program of school life consists of many and 
varied activities, all of which together provide the child with opportunities 
for the attainment of the accepted objectives of education. 

7) Most activities provide opportunity for multiple learnings. 

Recommended Additional Reading 

The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Washington, D.C.: Edu¬ 
cational Policies Commission, National Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of School Administrators, 1938. 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Visit a local elementary school and make an inventory of the activities 

in which you see pupils of different age levels engaging. 

2. Take several of the activities you observed in the school and try to iden¬ 
tify which of the objectives in the list quoted in the chapter were given attention 

through each. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Educating for 
Self-Real ization 


Lu THE chief purpose of this chapter and the next 
three is to give as vivid a portrayal as possible of the means utilized by 
elementary schools to assist children in achieving the objectives of educa¬ 
tion outlined in Chapter 4. The treatment cannot be complete because the 
total curriculum in an elementary school is too extensive to be described 
in its entirety in four short chapters. An effort will be made, however, to 
give a representative sampling of the activities commonly found in ele¬ 
mentary schools today and, wherever possible, to give summary outlines 
of these activities so that the reader may get an over-all picture of the whole 
program. 

A secondary purpose of these four chapters (5, 6, 7, and 8) is to focus 
the reader’s attention upon the activities which make up the program of 
school life. The school has an important job to do and it is imperative that 
school time be utilized effectively in helping children to obtain from it 
that portion of their education which they ought to be receiving from the 
school. At all times every school activity should be evaluated critically 
in terms of its value in contributing to children’s education. In other words, 
the school program should contain only those activities which have the 
greatest potentiality for children’s growth and development in the direc¬ 
tion of the purposes of education. The child’s total time in school is too 
limited in amount to have it squandered in activities of little value. Here¬ 
tofore in altogether too many schools the relationship between school activi¬ 
ties and the purposes of education has been too vague or uncertain to give 
any assurance that children were spending time in school in the most 
profitable manner. 

No attempt is made in these four chapters to portray a school program 
in organized form. Every enterprise of any consequence must organize its 
purposes and methods of procedure into a workable plan. Translating ob- 
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jectives and activities into a workable school program is the function of 
Chapter 9. 


The Importance of Educating 
for Self-Realization 

There are two inseparable aspects of every individual’s life: the per¬ 
son himself and the society in which he lives. In order that the individual 
person may live a fruitful, rich, happy, useful life he must have or develop 
a strong, healthy body, the necessary skills and proficiencies, the appro¬ 
priate attitudes toward work, self-support, civic responsibility, relation¬ 
ships with other people, and so on. Without at least a reasonable degree of 
ability to be a self-supporting, desirable citizen, the individual is incapable 
of sustaining himself in any society. These personal requirements for a 
respected and self-respecting, self-sustaining member of a social group 
vary for different cultures, but at the moment our attention is focused 
upon these requirements in the culture which now prevails in the United 
States. The person whose individual development does not come about 
in the process of growing up—or does not continue throughout adult life— 
is denied a normal life. He is useless to himself and to society. If he is to 
live, society in some manner must take care of him. 

Society, on the other hand, depends for its strength, general character, 
and progress on the capabilities, ideals, attitudes, and achievements of its 
members. A social group is necessarily made up of individuals and there¬ 
fore cannot rise far above the individuals of which it is composed. A social 
group is more than and different from a mere collection of individuals, since 
by cooperative effort the group has a strength and complexion greater than 
the mere arithmetical sum of the strength or capabilities of the individuals. 
The psychology of the group is also different from the arithmetical sum of 
the individuals or the characteristics of the strongest leader in the group. 
In short, the kind of society that prevails depends upon the kind of individ¬ 
uals that compose it. Individual development is therefore basic to the de¬ 
velopment and welfare of society as well as to the self-realization of the 

individual. 

The importance of educating for self-realization is inherent in the two 
phases of the issue which have just been discussed. In bringing about that 
individual development which makes self-realization possible, care must 
be exercised to ensure a socially minded individual. He must direct the 
results of individual development toward the welfare of society as well 
as his own, rather than use his individual development at the expense 
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of or to the detriment of the general welfare. A talented and well-educated 
individual can live a very happy and fruitful life if he will earn his living 
and conduct himself along socially and legally acceptable lines; in the 
process he will enjoy self-realization and be an asset to society. Another 
person with similar talents and education may direct his efforts along 
antisocial and illegal lines. He may enjoy temporary self-realization, but 
sooner or later the law will catch up with him and he will have destroyed 
his chances for self-realization and will not have been an asset to society. 
The objective, then, is optimum individual development for optimum 
self-realization within the framework of the general welfare of society 


Speech 

The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly .—In any 
culture, language is used for three purposes: (1) to convey ideas and mean¬ 
ings to others, (2) to receive ideas and meanings from others, and (3) to 
serve as an instrument for thinking. The basic problem in all three of these 
uses of language is the development of an adequate repertoire of symbols 
to enable one to receive, to convey, or to use in thinking the exact meaning 
required in each situation. If we are conveying ideas to others, we want 
them to get our exact meaning; if we are receiving ideas from others, we 
want to get the exact meaning intended by the giver. Without this exact 
interchange of meaning, communication is difficult if not impossible. A 
mastery of the various arts (speaking, listening, writing, reading) of using 
one’s own language is the most universal of all educational objectives. 

In Chapter 2 a brief sketch was given of the language development 
in the preschool child. As a rule, the preschool child’s language equipment 
is largely, if not entirely, oral; i.e., the child himself speaks or he listens to 
the speech of others. Further development of the child’s facility in speaking 
is one of the educational tasks assigned to and undertaken by the school. 
The school begins with whatever facility in speech the child has at the 
time of his entrance and, by building upon the speech equipment which 
the child already has and by utilizing throughout the child’s school career 
whatever speech he learns through out-of-school activities, endeavors to 
help the child acquire such proficiency in speaking the mother tongue 
clearly as will be needed for self-realization. This effort of the school con¬ 
tinues through the period of elementary and secondary education, but 
our attention in this book will be restricted to the elementary school period. 

Speech (sometimes called oral communication or oral composition) 
is used by young and old in a great multitude of situations. McKee has 
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classified these many situations into nine groups: (1) taking part in con¬ 
versation and discussion; (2) using the telephone; (3) taking part in meet¬ 
ings; (4) giving reports; (S) telling stories; (6) giving reviews; (7) giving 
directions and explanations; (8) making announcements; and (9) giving 
descriptions. 1 The school through its curriculum endeavors to provide 
children with activities which will be most effective in helping them to 

acquire desired speaking proficiencies in each of these nine broad phases of 
oral communication. 

In nursery school and kindergarten most of the language activities are 
oral, so that practically the entire language program in these beginning 
units of the school system deals with speaking or oral composition. Real 
firsthand personal experiences are highly educative at all age levels but 
particularly so for children of nursery school, kindergarten, and primary 
grades. School activities designed to promote speech proficiencies among 
children of this younger age-group are thus largely oral and related to 
personal experiences of the children. Lamoreaux and Lee outlined seven 
groups of activities commonly found in nursery school, kindergarten, and 
first grade which have as their primary function the development of lan¬ 
guage abilities and thus provide the child with a background for later, more 
formal instruction in reading, writing, spelling, and language. 2 These seven 
groups of school activities are: 

1) Planned trips and excursions within the school to become familiar 
with the building and grounds; to places within walking distance of the 
school, such as stores, commercial enterprises, airports, railroad stations, 
greenhouses, parks, zoos, and museums; to places where transportation is 
involved, such as a farm, a dairy, and a chicken hatchery; to different 
locales, such as the woods, the seashore, a lake, a river, a city, or the coun¬ 
try; and miscellaneous trips, such as to a rose garden, a pet hospital, a 
library, the post office, or a garage. 

2) Group activities, such as bringing pets to school and caring for 
them; developing an exhibit of shells, birds’ nests, or colored leaves; car¬ 
ing for window boxes; or having a chicken hatch a setting of eggs. Group 
activities may be of a more social nature—entertaining a guest, celebrating 
the birthdays of members of the class, or entertaining the mothers. Prac¬ 
tical activities engaged in by the group take such forms as various house¬ 
keeping jobs in the classroom, planting a garden, and planting bulbs for 


1 Paul McKee, “An Adequate Program in the Language Arts,’’ Teaching Language in the 
Elementary School. Forty-third Yearbook, Part II, National Society for the Study of Education. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944, pp. 12-13. . , 

2 Lillian A. Lamoreaux and Dorris May Lee, Learning to Read through Experience. New York. 

D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943, Chap. 3. 
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gifts. Construction activities are also group enterprises in which many 
children share in making toy airplanes, toy boats, and sand table reproduc¬ 
tions. Much of young children’s time is occupied in play and group games. 

3) Discussions constitute a prominent part of the curriculum for 
young children. In fact, an important purpose in fostering personalized 
experiences of the types mentioned is to provide children with interesting 
things to discuss. Through such discussions the correct names of persons, 
objects, and places can be learned, correct pronunciation and enunciation 
encouraged, and fluency and proficiency in speaking developed. Group dis¬ 
cussion is the best vehicle for capitalizing upon real experiences to promote 
vocabulary development and facility in speaking. 

4) Storytelling by the teacher and by pupils is a very commonly used 
source of vicarious experience. Storytelling is often supplemented by the 
teacher’s reading of stories to the group. 

5) Dramatization is closely associated with storytelling and provides 
a medium in which children may use their imaginations as well as show 
the meanings they have associated with the words and phrases learned from 
their real and vicarious experiences. Dramatizations also provide many 
opportunities for children to gain further practice in speaking. 

6) Music is enjoyed by children of all ages. For the younger children 
music provides rhythmic ways of speaking, and it helps all children to gain 
fluency in oral usage as well as providing emotional experiences, pleasure, 
and contact with music itself. 

7) Visual materials are not activities in the same sense as the pre¬ 
ceding six categories. In the form of pictures, slides, and objects from the 
environment they help to make more real and vivid any of the activities 
in the school program. 

Although the activities which constitute the program in a typical 
nursery school, kindergarten, or the early part of the first grade have 
many educational values in addition to speech development, the teacher 
guides the children in the selection of those which have high potential for 
speech development and then endeavors to make use of all the opportuni¬ 
ties within these activities for speech development. The teacher’s motive 
in speech development is to assist the child to acquire a wide vocabulary of 
meaningful words, to speak correctly, and to gain facility in the use of 
language. 

Throughout the primary and intermediate grades one finds a continua¬ 
tion and expansion of the types of activities already enumerated for the 
nursery school and kindergarten. The proportion of school time given to 
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these types of activities is less as one moves up from the first to the 

sixth or the eighth grade, but the educational usefulness of these activities 

is about the same as in the nursery school and kindergarten. Obviously as 

the children gain in maturity, the exact nature of each activity changes 

to a more advanced stage and to more mature forms of participation by 
them. 

In addition to the continuous instructional effort at speech develop¬ 
ment through the types of activities already described, the majority of 
elementary schools today provide both indirect and direct instruction 
through other channels. The indirect channels are the opportunities for 
oral work in connection with the subject fields, particularly social studies, 
science, and auditorium activities. The direct channel consists of the sub¬ 
ject field of language for which a separate period is set aside in the school 
day in grades above the second. Through the various indirect and direct 
channels the school endeavors to provide the children each year and in 
each grade with a variety of activities which will help them to successively 
higher levels of proficiency in speaking in each of the nine groups of life 
situations previously quoted from McKee. 3 

The general character of the instructional activities utilized in the 
subject field of language and the extent to which textbooks have been de¬ 
veloped to facilitate the objectives of the school may be gained from the 
headings in selected portions of the table of contents of a recently pub¬ 
lished series of language texts. In a textbook for the third grade the theme 
for Chapter I is “Getting Acquainted” and the chapter subheadings are 
as follows: 


School Begins 

Your Name and Address 


Playing Lost 

Writing Names 

Practicing Introductions 

Introducing Friends to Mother and Father 


Talking Together 

Using Sentences 

Telling and Asking Sentences 

Asking Questions 

Using Saw and Seen Correctly 


Giving a Play 
Special Things to Do 


s The specific proficiencies sought by the elementary school in each of these areas or the 
methods and materials used by the school in their development are not treated in this book. The 
student will encounter these phases of the instructional problem as he takes more advanced cou 

in elementary education. 
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Skill Drills: Knowing Sentences; Saw and Seen; Telling and Asking Sen¬ 
tences; Capital Letters 
Your Language Notebook 4 

In the same series of texts the theme for Chapter II in the book for the 
fifth grade is “Using the Telephone.” The subheadings of the chapter are: 

The Voice with a Smile • 

Taking a Message 
Playing Telephone 
Calling by Telephone 

Giving and Receiving Invitations by Telephone 

Using the Telephone Book 

Last Name First 

Telephone Manners 

Answering the Telephone Politely 

Your Voice 

Breathing Correctly 

Saying Poems Together 

Speaking Plainly 

Saying Words with You 

Using A and An Correctly 

Special Things to Do 

Skill Drills: Capital Letters; Knowing Sentences; Review Test 
Your Notebook 6 

Reading 

The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently .—In modern 
society the ability to read well all types of material is fundamental to self- 
realization, civic participation, and vocational efficiency. Ability to read 
one’s native language is so essential that elementary schools everywhere 
consider instruction in reading as one of their major tasks. 

Life situations in which one needs to read are so numerous and varied 
that it would be extremely difficult to provide a complete inventory. McKee, 
after a synthesis of several research studies, classified into the following 
four major groups life situations in which persons need to read: 

Group I. Situations in which one reads to oneself for the purpose of secur¬ 
ing information. 

Group II. Situations in which one reads aloud for the purpose of providing 
others with information. 

* Frederick H. Bair and others. Fun with Words. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, 

P • » 

_ 5 Frederick H. Bair and others. Words and Their Use. New York: The Macmillan Company 

1940, p. x. ^ 
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Group III. Situations in which one reads to oneself for the purpose of 
obtaining recreation. 

Group IV. Situations in which one reads aloud for the purpose of provid¬ 
ing recreation. 6 


Elementary schools in this country have quite generally adopted the 
objectives for instruction in reading which were set forth by the National 
Committee on Reading in 1925. 7 Thre’e general objectives for the reading 
program were set forth by this committee: 

1) Reading should extend one’s experience. 

2) Reading instruction should develop strong motives for and per¬ 
manent interests in reading. 

3) Reading instruction should develop desirable attitudes and effec¬ 
tive habits and skills. 


Although there are many variations among schools in the way they 
assist children to acquire proficiency in reading, certain features of the 
instructional programs in reading are sufficiently common to most schools 
that a generalized description may be given: 

1) Formal reading instruction in the first grade is preceded by a pre¬ 
paratory period in which readiness for beginning reading is developed. The 
preparatory period varies in length from a few weeks to several months, 
depending upon the amount of preparation that the children need. Usually 
first-grade classes are divided into several smaller groups, the length of 
the preparatory period varying with the length of time each group requires 
in order that its first experiences in reading be successful and pleasurable. 
The activities of the preparatory period are largely those previously de¬ 
scribed under speech development in the nursery school, kindergarten, and 

the early portion of the first grade. 

2) Initial instruction in reading is based upon words, phrases, and 
sentences already familiar to the children, so that the initial task in learn¬ 
ing to read is merely the task of working with printed symbols rather 
than a multiple task of vocabulary development, speech development, and 
working with printed symbols. Initial instruction in reading is usually in¬ 
formal and is built around firsthand experiences which the pupils have 
already had. The content frequently consists of stories which teacher and 


pupils compose. 



« Paul McKee, Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Me KmLi Committee on Reed,*,. 

Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Company 1925. See also N.S.S.E- 
book, 1937, Part I, The Teaching of Reading and E. A. Betts, Foundations of R ad g 

New York: American Book Company, 1946. 
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3) Throughout all the grades the content used in reading instruction 
is carefully graded as to difficulty of words used, sentence length, sentence 
structure, and complexity of ideas. Learning to read is quite a complicated 
and difficult undertaking, and a great deal of research has been done in an 
effort to discover the fundamental psychological processes involved and 
to provide graded materials which would lead the child to higher and higher 

levels of reading proficiency. 

4) An extensive amount of reading at each grade level of materials 
which the pupil can read readily has been found to be an effective method 
of improving reading ability. Schools with modern reading programs are 
therefore providing an increasing variety and amount of materials to read 

at each grade level. 

5) Although they differ considerably in their ways of carrying forward 
the instructional program in reading, most schools provide one or more 
class periods a day in each grade for planned instruction in reading. It is 
usually during this period that the basal reading texts are used. 

6) In general, one may think of the field of reading as having two 
phases: learning to read and reading to learn. Both phases prevail through¬ 
out the school program; i.e., in each of the grades and in all the subject 
fields. It is for these reasons that reading permeates the entire curriculum 
and is given attention in every subject field. 


Writing 

The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. —Self- 
realization in its manifold aspects requires that a person be able to write 
well the kinds of materials needed in writing in life situations. Writing 
includes three major aspects with which elementary schools concern them¬ 
selves : speed and legibility in penmanship; correct spelling of the words 
used in writing; and correctness in form, content, capitalization, and punc¬ 
tuation in written composition. 

As a rule, instruction in penmanship (sometimes called handwriting) 

is not begun until children are well into the first grade and have learned 

to spell enough words so that complete thought units may be expressed. 

Invariably children entering the first grade have had previous experience 

in using pencils and crayons, even to the point where many of them can 

write their own names. Some actual writing and drawing by children are 

done in an informal way before a systematic effort at penmanship instruc¬ 
tion is made. 
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General objectives for the teaching of penmanship are illustrated by 

*^11 __ i. /_ i 1 • * 


the following statement from a teachers’ manual. 



Fig. 1.—Basic Areas of Handwriting Guidance 


PLACE OF HANDWRITING IN THE CURRICULUM 

A. Handwriting as a Part of School Experiences 

Handwriting has a definite place in the curriculum. It is a service s kill which 
functions in carrying out all activities of the curriculum of which handwriting is 
a part. It enriches the curriculum by developing a skill which enables the child 
to carry out the written activities of his school experiences. Moreover, it fur¬ 
nishes an opportunity for the child to practice socially valuable skills, such as 
assuming responsibility for doing his best, consideration for those who will read 
his handwriting, and willingness to work at a task until it is completed. 

Like any of the language arts, handwriting assumes importance as a tool which 
functions through many of the child’s activities both in school and out of school. 
Although a special period is set aside for sharpening this tool through special 
drill techniques, the place of handwriting in the curriculum is of far greater im¬ 
portance than the so-called handwriting practice period. Handwriting becomes a 
part of every area of experience in which it is used as a means of expression. 

The curriculum which facilitates integration makes provision for two types of 
the teaching of handwriting: 

1. The teaching of handwriting through purposeful activities connected with all 
areas of the curriculum. 

2. The training in specific handwriting skills through the use of drill procedures 
which scientific studies have shown to be the most effective. 

The emphasis placed on each of these two aspects of the handwriting program 
varies according to the individual needs of children. 

B. Handwriting Initiated Through Purposeful Activities 

Since by far the greater part of the child’s handwriting is done in situations where 
his attention is centered upon the expression of ideas in written form rather than 
upon the best methods for expressing these ideas, provision should be made for 
teaching handwriting in every activity requiring written expression. In elemen¬ 
tary levels the teacher helps the child to make his handwriting skills function in 
every writing situation. Where there is a departmentalization in the school or¬ 
ganization, every teacher is a teacher of handwriting. The teacher, by providing 
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will read it writing a report to be filed as a permanent record. , 

2 Assuming effective handwriting position which involves placing the paper at 
rheTonfr angle holding the pencil or pen in such a way as to give the maxi¬ 
mum amount^f’ease and control, and observing healthful body posture. 

3. Working to attain acceptable standards of legibility in handwriting and o 

correct forms in written work. 8 


The daily penmanship practice period of ten or more minutes is a 
direct means of helping children to acquire the desired proficiency in 
penmanship. The writing activities during these practice periods are care¬ 
fully graded to provide definite progression in instruction as the children 
move from grade to grade. In the first grade much of children’s writing is 
at the blackboard. In both first and second grades the children and teacher 
use the manuscript style in which the letters more or less resemble those 
he sees in his reading. The chief reason for using manuscript style in these 
grades is to utilize in penmanship the child’s growing familiarity with the 
printed letters in his reading. The use of the manuscript style thus avoids 
confronting the child with a dual learning task—learning one form for let¬ 
ters in his reading and another in his writing. The transition from the 
manuscript to the cursive style is usually made in the third grade. 

A less direct method of penmanship instruction is the attention given 
to penmanship in all the written work undertaken in the various subject 

fields and in other school activities. 

The ability to spell words correctly is called into play when one writes. 
The primary objective in spelling instruction is therefore the ability to 
spell correctly the words used in one’s writing. In order to visualize this 
objective more clearly in terms of teaching procedure, the teacher needs 
to analyze into its component elements this general purpose of spelling 
instruction. Dolch has proposed the following five kinds of spelling knowl¬ 
edge which schools should seek to develop in children: 


1. Hand-spelling, which is a motor habit in which the hand seems to 
write the correct letters while the mind is dealing with thoughts. 

2. Lip-spelling, which is a motor habit that was originally learned by 
saying the letters over and over many times. 

3. Ear-spelling, which is the translating of the word sound into letters 
according to the individual’s idea as to what letters the sounds represent. 


s Louis H. Hausam, Nellie L. Griffiths, and Henry D. Rinsland, Teacher*s Handwriting 
Manual , pp. 1-2. Copyright 1948. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The Economy Com¬ 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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4. Eye-spelling, which means “knowing what the word looks like,” that 
is, having a clear, correct visual image of the word. 

5. Thought-spelling, which involves figuring out what the letters should 
be. 0 

Since correct spelling of words is seldom called for except when one 
has something to write, spelling instruction in schools has focused upon 
those words which are used most frequently in children’s writing and 
which also have high frequency of use in the writing of adults. Research 
has shown that such a list consists of about 4,000 words. Most series of 

spelling textbooks today are built around a list of between 3,500 and 4,200 
words. 

The teaching of spelling in schools is carried forward largely through 
two channels. One of these is a plan of direct instruction involving the use 
of a graded series of spelling texts. The school schedule usually provides 
a daily period of ten to twenty minutes devoted to the teaching of spelling. 
The second approach to spelling instruction is continuous attention to cor¬ 
rect spelling in all the written work which pupils prepare in any and all of 
the subject fields; this method involves teaching the correct spelling of 
new terms as they arise in all subject fields, and teaching the correct spell¬ 
ing of new words occurring in vocabulary development exercises. In recent 
years some schools have been experimenting with the second of these ap¬ 
proaches in an effort to determine whether spelling can be taught satis¬ 
factorily without the formal methods built around spelling textbooks. 

The real “proof of the pudding” about proficiency in pfenmanship and 
spelling comes to light when something has to be written. The various 
types of writing which the average person does have been classified under 
the general heading of “written composition”; i.e., things which one com¬ 
poses in writing. McKee has classified into nine major categories the many 
types of writing activities of people: 

1. Letter writing 

2. Keeping records 

3. Filling in forms 

4. Writing announcements and advertisements 

5. Writing-reports, reviews, and summaries 

6. Making a bibliography 

7. Making notes, outlines, and memoranda 

8. Creative writing 

9. Theme writing 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

e Edward W. Dolch, Better Spelling. Champaign. Ill.: The Gerrard Press, 1942, pp. 49-50. 

10 Paul McKee. Language in the Elementary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 

1939, p. 166. 
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The objective of instruction in written composition is to help children 
acquire the proficiencies needed in each of the nine types of writing which 
people normally do. Various methods are used by the schools to achieve 
this objective. Perhaps the commonest device is the so-called daily “lan¬ 
guage period” in which the class activities are built around the content 
of a graded series of language textbooks. Such language texts usually em¬ 
body a large variety of activities in oral and written composition and 
vocabulary development. The language period thus incorporates many 
activities concerned with speech development, penmanship, spelling, and 

writing. 

Few schools rely entirely upon the activities of the language period for 
instruction in written composition. Written work undertaken in such 
subject fields as social studies, science, and arithmetic provides continuous 
opportunities for helping children to improve their writing. Then there 
is also the need for writing in connection with the school paper or annual, 
invitations associated with special programs and social events, announce¬ 
ments and reports for the school safety patrol, the student council, and 
assembly or auditorium programs. These various indirect methods of 
teaching written composition usually are more functional in nature than 
the activities of the language period since they are associated with more 
lifelike and vital situations. Some schools have developed these indirect 
and more functional channels so extensively and effectively that the sep¬ 
arate language period is seldom used; i.e., its use is reserved for such times 
as the children as a group need specific instruction or supervised practice 
on some specific aspect of written composition. 

Number 

The educated person solves his problems of counting and calculating .— 
Although instruction in arithmetic appeared in some schools prior to 1790, 
arithmetic did not become common in the subject offering of elementary 
schools until after 1800. In modern society nearly every phase of living has 
its quantitative aspects, so that anyone who does not have at least some ac¬ 
quaintance with numbers and some skill in the fundamental operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division would encounter many 
obstacles and embarrassments. Self-realization in modern society thus re¬ 
quires certain proficiencies in arithmetic, and elementary schools in this 
country have assumed the responsibility for helping children acquire them. 

The recent book by Brueckner and Grossnickle sets forth the modern 
objectives of arithmetic in the following terms: 
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The major objectives of the modern arithmetic program are (1) to develop 
in the learner the ability to perform the various number operations skil¬ 
fully and with understanding, and (2) to provide a rich variety of experi¬ 
ences which will assure the ability of the pupil to apply quantitative pro¬ 
cedures effectively in social situations in life outside the school. 11 

Schools of today may be classified in several ways with reference to 
the manner in which the teaching of arithmetic is handled. Some school 
systems, mostly in the larger cities, have developed their own courses of 
study in arithmetic and their own teaching materials; textbooks in arith¬ 
metic constitute one type of teaching material, the extent of their use vary¬ 
ing with different schools. Some schools, mostly those which do not have 
their own courses of study, rely heavily on the adopted texts as their basic 
curriculum guide. Except in so far as recently published texts in arithmetic 
provide the necessary content to serve the functions of arithmetic pre¬ 
viously listed, arithmetic instruction in most schools stresses the computa¬ 
tional function to the neglect of other functions. The majority of schools 
offer arithmetic as a separate subject with its own daily class period, but 
a few venturesome school systems have been experimenting with the in¬ 
tegration of arithmetic with more generalized activity units. Such experi¬ 
mentation as has been done with the latter method indicated successful 
results, so that in the future one may anticipate an extension of the more 
functional approach to the teaching of arithmetic. 

Sight and Hearing 

The educated person is skilled in listening and observing. —Tradition¬ 
ally the three R’s (reading, writing, and arithmetic) have been referred 
to as the fundamental skills. Actually there are other equally important 
areas in which individuals should have proficiency. So much of our knowl¬ 
edge is gained by speaking, by listening, and by observing that one needs 
to be skilled in them as well. Usually when laymen think about education, 
it does not occur to them that the field of skills is much broader than the 
three R’s, or that the schools provide instruction in a variety of skills 

beyond the three R’s. 

No attempt will be made here to give a complete inventory of school 
activities which help children to improve their proficiency in listening and 
observing, but enough examples will be given to illustrate the kinds of 
activities which have direct educational value in these two areas and to 

11 Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. Grossnickle. How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful. Phila- 
delphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1947, p. 1. By permiss.on of the publisher. 
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show that this aspect of education receives considerable attention by the 
schools. No one would claim that the schools are now doing all they could 
or should in these matters of listening and observing or that most schools 
are dealing with this phase of education in a deliberate, planned manner. 

In the listening realm, specific instructional efforts begin in the kinder¬ 
garten or first grade. In the reading preparatory program, specific steps are 

taken to make sure that a child can 
hear distinctly. In the very begin¬ 
ning stages of reading the teacher is 
very careful to enunciate clearly, so 
that pupils may get the correct pro¬ 
nunciation of words. Instruction in 
phonetics is an integral part of the 
reading program in primary grades. 

The oral reading of stories by the 
teacher, followed by discussion, ques¬ 
tions, or dramatization by the pupils, 
has many values in sharpening the 
listening skill and habits of pupils. 

There are other school activities 
which contribute toward children’s 
listening abilities: dictation exercises 
in penmanship or language; oral as¬ 
signments, explanations, and direc¬ 
tions ; musical selections to give 
familiarity with and appreciation “I think it fits in here." 

of music; and the audience situations in assembly and auditorium pro¬ 
grams. 

In the observing realm, specific instructional effort also begins in the 
kindergarten or first grade. In the reading preparatory work, specific steps 
are taken to make sure that each child sees well. Those who have inade¬ 
quate vision are recommended for special examination, the fitting of 
glasses, or special instruction. In beginning reading instruction, the teacher 
is careful to place materials and to group children so that all may see easily. 
In the development of a sight vocabulary and in later efforts in phonics and 
other techniques used to promote facility in rapid recognition of words, 
phrases, and sentences, many devices are used to help children gain speed 
and accuracy. 

Through the collection, mounting, and study of specimens science offers 
many opportunities for developing skill in observing. In geography, chil- 
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dren are taught to read maps, charts, graphs, and pictures. Construction 
projects and sand table reproductions require careful scrutiny so t hat 
the facsimiles may be as realistic as possible. Excursions of all types provide 
many opportunities for careful observation. Other illustrations could be 
added to this list, but enough have been given to indicate the nature and 
variety of school activities which help to realize these objectives. 

Health 

The educated person understands the basic facts concerning health 
and disease, protects his own health and that of his dependents, and works 
to improve the health of the community. —Every phase of a child’s training 
is conditioned by the state of his health. Susceptibility to disease, physical 
defects, or bad habits of living are handicaps to success in intellectual pur¬ 
suits. Even if a child attains high academic achievements, they are of little 
value to him in life unless he also has physical vigor. 

The function of the elementary school to promote the wholesome, 
well-rounded development of children in the direction of the purposes 
of education is in itself a sound basis for the school’s interest in children’s 
health. Wholesome normal physical development of each child requires 
an adequate, properly balanced diet; freedom from remediable defects, 
illness, and injurious environmental influences; a healthy organism under¬ 
going normal physiological development; a healthy personality which 
embraces mental, emotional, moral, and social health; and the gradual 
acquisition of habits, attitudes, and knowledge which will fortify the per¬ 
son’s individual and community living throughout his life. 

Although educational thought was slow—and schools were still slower 
—in recognizing the school’s part in health work for children, health work 
has gradually evolved into an integral and extensive phase of the cur¬ 
riculum. School systems have now developed a variety of channels through 
which it is hoped the desired results will be obtained. For the elementary 
school, these channels now number nearly twenty, depending upon the 
detail with which the analysis is made. The list includes (1) daily ob¬ 
servation by teachers, (2) control of communicable disease, (3) periodic 
medical and dental examinations, (4) correction of defects, (S) testing 
of vision and hearing, (6) safety as concerns fire, traffic, play, buildings, 
and grounds, (7) physical education, (8) first aid, (9) school lunch, (10) 
health instruction, (11) hygienic school schedule, (12) school sanitation, 
(13) habit training, (14) mental hygiene, (15) school nursing and medical, 
dental, and psychiatric service, (16) special classes for exceptional pupils, 
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(17) school records, and (18) community coordination regarding health 
and welfare services. 12 

Schools of today differ widely in the scope and character of the health 
work undertaken. Some schools do practically nothing while others do a 
thorough job on a fairly comprehensive scale. In general, it is probably 
accurate to say that educational viewpoint and policy in the United States 
have now accepted squarely the school’s responsibility for its share in the 
protection and promotion of children’s physical and mental health and 
well-being. The chief tasks that lie ahead are the development of adequate 
health programs in all schools and the improvement of the various phases 
of school health work. Health is one commodity which is increased in 
proportion as it is shared, so that all should be genuinely concerned with the 
improvement of individual and community health. 


Recreation and Intellectual Interests 

The educated person is participant and spectator in many sports and 
other pastimes, has mental resources for the use of leisure, and has an 
appetite for learning .—The old adage “All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy” has many implications for education and life in modern society. 
Under the stress of modern life recreation has become a first cousin to 
health. One who has not learned to relax, who does not direct his own life 
so that there are well-regulated times for recreation, and who has not be¬ 
come familiar with and interested in desirable and wholesome life-enriching 
means of recreation lacks an essential element for continued self-realization. 

Elementary school programs contain many activities which have ex¬ 
tensive values in helping children to acquire interest and proficiency in 
healthful, wholesome, and life-enriching forms of recreation. The school’s 
program in physical education, if broadly conceived, makes many contribu¬ 
tions to the development of the whole child, but its purposes and values 
are especially applicable to the fields of health and recreation. Play as 
such has a dominant role in child life and makes many contributions to 
the growing individual. Biologically the human organism is dependent 
upon vigorous muscular activity for its growth and development. Certain 
amounts of daily physical activity encourage the proper functioning of 
the various organic systems, such as the digestive system. Bodily activity 
encourages better body tone, a sharper appetite, and thus has its relation¬ 
ship to food intake and body growth. Skill in physical activities aids chil- 

i* Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration, New York- D 
Appleton-Century Company, 2nd ed. f 1944, p. 393. 
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dren in attaining or maintaining status among their peers and thus 

contributes to social adjustment and emotional development. Games and 

skills learned in school may be put to wholesome use during out-of-school 
leisure hours. 

A modern formulation of the objectives of physical education was 

presented by the American Association of School Administrators in the 
following terms: 

1. To provide activity during the school day as a preventive of fatigue; 
a means of self-expression; a method of relaxation from more formal types 
of education; an aid to the development of strength, physical fitness, and 
organic power; and a contribution to health, particularly mental health. 

2. To utilize school and after-school activities as opportunities for 
pupils to learn how to react to other pupils and to leaders, thus contributing 
to their social development and helping them to grow in social adaptability. 

3. To teach the skills of many types of activities and provide sufficient 
opportunity to use these skills so that a reasonable degree of proficiency, 
which will encourage participation outside school and in the years follow¬ 
ing the completion of school, can be attained. 13 

Dramatizations in connection with classroom activities, assembly or 
auditorium programs, and the preparation of programs for parents or other 
adult groups provide the beginnings which later lead many individuals 
to choose local drama or play production groups as recreation. In many 
schools the children are encouraged to plan the dramatizations or programs 
which they later will practice and present. In some schools children are 
motivated to write original plays, verse, or other pieces to be read; these 
creative pupil productions are then used in programs which the children 
put on. The broad category of dramatization thus has many values in 
developing leisure-time pursuits, in giving pupils the opportunity to acquire 
the proficiencies needed for skill in and enjoyment of dramatic activities, 
and in stimulating their creative interests and intellectual talents. 

Children’s social activities encouraged by the school—the celebration 
of the birthdays of class members, Christmas or Thanksgiving or Halloween 
parties, parties to which another class is invited, and parties or teas which 
children plan for their mothers—provide the learning situations out of 
which grow ease and confidence in social relations^ and interests in group 
social activities which are very satisfying in later life. Learning how to plan 
different kinds of parties or other group social activities is an important 

l* Health in Schools, Twentieth Yearbook of the American Association of School Adminis¬ 
trators, p. 107. Copyright 1942. Reprinted by permission of the American Association of School 
Administrators, a Department of the National Education Association. 
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factor in the success and satisfaction which one has in later life in utilizing 

group social activities as a worth-while form of recreation. 

Attendance at motion-picture theaters makes heavy inroads on chil¬ 
dren’s and adults’ leisure time. It is an activity which can have much 
recreational and educational value if appropriate motion pictures are 
chosen, but it is only within recent years that schools have developed in¬ 
structional activities specifically designed to assist children in getting the 
most out of a picture and in choosing with discrimination the pictures they 


see. 

The extent to which listening to the radio is used as a leisure-time activ¬ 
ity by children was presented in an earlier chapter. In recent years, as more 
schools have been equipped with radio receiving sets, radio broadcasts 
are increasingly used in classroom teaching. Several types of experiences 
and training become possible in the school use of radio broadcasts. Perhaps 
the first value that comes to mind is the enrichment of content resulting 
from accessibility to materials otherwise not available in the typical school. 
There are also the training in listening and the gradual acquisition of a 
frame of values which make children increasingly sensitive to good and 
poor radio programs. The school thus directly helps children to use radio 
listening as a leisure-time activity in the most profitable manner. 

Listening to music broadcasts, one of the most extensive present uses 
of radio in elementary schools, introduces children to good music, and 
teaches music appreciation. Most schools today include instruction in 
music as a regular feature of the school program. Music appreciation, 
group singing, and at least some familiarity with musical instruments are 
common aspects of music instruction which lead to wholesome forms of 
recreation. 

Closely allied to music are painting, drawing, and handicraft activity. 
Instruction in these fields provides children with skills and interests which 
are called into use in out-of-school activities and in their leisure time. 

Most elementary schools today sponsor one or more special-interest 
clubs as an integral part of the school program. 14 Membership in them is 
voluntary and is usually confined to those pupils who have special interest 
and talent in the field represented by each club. Clubs encourage children 
to explore special interests and thereby give added motivation to keener 
and deeper intellectual pursuits adapted to the interest of individuals. 

Many schools of today have moved a long distance away from sole 
reliance upon the “daily assignment from the text” as the chief form of 

14 Henry J. Otto and Shirley A. Hamrin, Co-Curricular Activities in Elementary Schools. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, p. 181. 
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classroom procedure to the so-called larger units and problem-solving 
procedures. The latter method encourages the pupils to participate in 
deciding the important issues to be studied, in planning classroom pro¬ 
cedures for dealing with the problem and its related issues, in determining 
topics for individual and group research and reporting to the class, and 
in evaluating their efforts. Such procedures place a high premium upon 
the initiative and intellectual curiosity of children, thus helping them to 
acquire habits of intellectual effort and a continuing interest in genuine 
intellectual pursuits. The very method of classroom procedure not only 
creates intellectual curiosity and an appetite for learning but provides 
the mental, resources for the use of leisure. 

The problem-solving procedures just described are utilized by many 
schools in activity curricula or in such subject fields as social studies and 
science. Inasmuch as this type of classroom method encourages children 
to search and read widely in varied sources of material, to use the library, 
and to acquire study skills which are most useful in serving their purposes, 
the study activities of children bring them in contact with a wide variety 
of reading materials and thus stimulate reading interests which can be 
followed during out-of-school leisure hours. 

Motivation for leisure-time reading is also provided through the 
reading program itself and through whatever library activities a school can 
provide. Leisure-time reading, in turn, is a response to intellectual interests 
and helps to encourage them. 

Although few individuals develop creative writing to the level of com¬ 
mercial value, research has shown that most children have creative talents 
in some degree. The schools encourage pupil creativity in a variety of ways. 
The creative work involved in play writing, program planning, and problem¬ 
solving classroom procedures has already been mentioned. Creative work 
is also encouraged in art and music. Creative writing of stories and poems 
has been encouraged by some teachers at all grade levels for many years. 
Schools are also beginning to recognize more fully the opportunities for 
creative contributions by pupils in such areas as student self-government, 
the student safety patrol, and the care of the school building and grounds. 

Esthetic Interests 

The educated person appreciates beauty .—One of the characteristics 
which distinguishes the cultured person from the uncultured is the fact that 
beauty in its many forms has come into his life. Fullness and enrichment 
of life come primarily to those whose desires and emotions have become 
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sensitized to the finer qualities of man living in his universe. Beauties 
in life are legion: they may permeate and transcend every thought and 
act and every contact which man makes with the material things about him 
and the contacts he makes with other persons. The beauty of delicate color¬ 
ings in fine paintings, the balanced masses of sculpture, the strength 
and lightness of noble architecture, and the rhythm, harmony, and mel¬ 
ody of poetry, music, and the dance 
should be the rightful heritage of 
every child. 

The scope of art in American 
life is portrayed well by the chapter 
titles which comprise Section I of 
the Fortieth Yearbook (1941) of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education. These headings are 
“City Planning,” “Public Architec¬ 
ture,” “The Domestic Setting To¬ 
day,” “Landscape Design,” “Flower 
Arrangement,” “The Handicrafts,” 

“Art in Industry,” Clothing and 
Personal Adornment,” “Art in Com¬ 
merce,” “Art in Printing and Pub¬ 
lishing,” “The American Theater, 

Past and Present,” “Puppets, Mar¬ 
ionettes, and Shadow Plays,” “The 
Motion Picture,” “Television,” “Dancing,” “Photography,” “The Graphic 
Arts,” “Sculpture,” and “Painting.” 

That art education has found an extensive place in elementary school 
curricula is evident from courses of study. The two illustrations which 
follow also show the extent to which art teaching and art activities per¬ 
meate the entire program of school life. The course of study for Baltimore, 
Maryland, is organized in ten major sections as follows: (1) Art in the 
Elementary School; (2) The Integrated Art Program ; (3) Aims of Elemen¬ 
tary School Art; (4) Goals by Grades; (S) Suggested Activities; (6) Sug¬ 
gested Experience with Information ; (7) Organization for Carrying on an 
Art Unit; (8) Supplementary Notes for the Teacher; (9) Art in the Care of 
the School; and (10) Some Sample Art Units. 15 

In the Arkansas state course of study many illustrations are given for 
integrating art with units in the social studies. A unit for the primary grades 

16 Art for Elementary Schools. Baltimore: Department of Education, 1940. 
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following 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


General Objective 
Overview 

Suggested Activities 

Study of Various Types of Modern Homes 

Construction of a Model House 

Floor Plan 

Excursion 

Illustration 

Collect and Arrange Building Materials 

Construct Metal House Numbers 

Art in the Schoolroom 

Other Shelters 

Farm Construction 

Crayon Drawing 

Picture Collection 

Indian Tepee 

Pueblo 

Japanese Dwellings from Modeling Clay 

Scrap Book 

Poster 

Eskimo 

Chalk on Black Paper 
Stucco Town 16 


Music, like art, has found an extensive place in elementary school pro¬ 
grams. The nature of present practices in music education, including the 
integration of music with other phases of the elementary school program, 
can be seen most clearly by referring to representative courses of study. 
The Fresno, California, course of study for music in the elementary school 
discusses the relation between music and health, between music and physi¬ 
cal education, and between music and radio. 17 The materials and teaching 
activities are organized under five broad categories: singing, listening, crea¬ 
tive music, rhythms, and instrumental music. Pages 88 and 89 in the course 
of study contain a list of twenty-six desirable attainments in elementary 
music and a graphic chart showing teaching emphasis for each objective in 

each grade. 

The state course of study for North Carolina outlines the basic phi- 

le Tentative Course of Study in Art for Arkansas Elementary Schools. Little Rock: State 

Department of Education, 1938, pp. 18-21. . - „ , , 

n Tentative Elementary Program for the Fine Arts and Music . Fresno: Board of Education, 

1941. 
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losophy underlying the music program in elementary schools in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

Music has been called “the language of the emotions” and “the universal 
language.” Each teacher should so plan the music and so direct the chil¬ 
dren’s musical activities that the music period will be pleasurably antici¬ 
pated as one of spontaneous interest and joy. Much depends upon the 
teacher’s attitude as well as her ability. If she feels deeply that music is a 
broadening and refining experience, she will realize that it can bring to the 
pupils something fine which nothing else can give. 

When properly used, music can vitalize and enrich the entire curriculum. 
Through study of the possibilities of the activities of her class, each teacher 
will find a place for music in almost every large unit organization of work. 
The type of music activities used will depend upon the nature of the unit 
of work. 

In planning the music work to be done by a certain grade, the teacher 
should make sure that the abilities of the previous grade have been 
mastered before undertaking the mastery of the abilities named for the 
current grade. 

If the music lesson is taught by a special music teacher, the grade or home¬ 
room teacher should always remain in the room during the lesson, not only 
to lend aid when needed, but also to help the music teacher integrate the 
children’s musical experiences into the large units being developed, and to 
add to her own musical knowledge and skill. 

Correct posture is a determining factor in good singing. It must be estab¬ 
lished at all times before singing begins. 

While certain abilities are expected to be developed largely through listen¬ 
ing lessons, yet many of them can be partly, and sometimes largely, 
achieved as outgrowths of the activities of the daily music lesson. Every 
music activity should lead toward a deeper enjoyment and richer under¬ 
standing of worth-while music. 

It is desirable to stimulate creative activities in music. The instinct to 
create may be encouraged and developed through original rhythmic activi¬ 
ties, through planning and experimenting to discover the most appropriate 
instruments to use for various parts of pieces played by the rhythm band, 
through inventing original tunes which at first are sung to the teacher, but 
in the upper grades may be written on staffpaper by the pupil, and through 
making and playing simple instruments. 

The teacher should include in her plan of work the following: 

1. Helping every child to acquire the correct use of his singing voice, 
individually and with others. 

2. Guiding every child in the enjoyment of singing as a medium of ex¬ 
pression and in this way make singing a permanent means of pleasure to 
him. 

3. Giving the children a repertoire of suitable songs which will be of both 
immediate and permanent interest and value to them. 

4. Developing rhythmic feeling through response to music with free 
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bodily movements, thus cultivating muscular control and physical poise 
and grace. 

5. Developing the ability to read simple music independently. 

6. Developing the ability to discriminate tone qualities, both of voices 
and instruments, with a growing realization of the power of tone color to 
express moods and emotions. 

7. Developing an increasing appreciation for the better music rather 
than the poorer, resulting in a preference for singing, playing and listening 
to music of the best types of all times. 

8. Developing interest in instrumental work and encouraging children 
who evidence a special desire to play instruments and guiding their choice 
of an instrument. 

9. Encouraging every possible situation for pupils to use musical learn¬ 
ings, such as special programs or participation in larger activities. When¬ 
ever possible, the children should be led to initiate the activity—to choose 
the songs to be sung or to plan the use of music in the most appropriate 
way 18 

In the North Carolina course of study the instruction for each grade 
is organized under two headings: song singing and listening lessons. The 
place of music in the integrated program is described at length. 19 

Some school systems have done much in the way of providing instruc¬ 
tion in instrumental music in the elementary grades. The general character 
of a well-developed program of instruction in the playing of musical instru¬ 
ments may be seen from the following outline from Kalamazoo, Michigan: 

I. Instrumental instruction in primary grades 

1. Rhythm bands in conjunction with vocal music 
II. Instrumental instruction in Grades IV, V, VI 

1. Pre-band and orchestra training—saxette and song flute classes— 

Grades IV, V 

2. Piano (fourth, possible overlapping into fifth grade) 

3. Violin and cello 

4. Wind instrument classes—clarinet, oboe, flute, saxophone, cornet 
(trumpet), mellophone, trombone, baritone, tuba, and drums 

5. Elementary school orchestras 

6. Elementary school bands 20 

The development of esthetic interests in literature is usually under¬ 
taken through the reading and library programs; interests in drama are 

18 Music in the Public Schools of North Carolina. Raleigh: State Department of Education. 
1942, pp. 7-8. 

20 Cotr'^oj ^Study: Instrumental Music Department. Kalamazoo: Board of Education, 1939, 
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encouraged through the various types of dramatizations and auditorium 
activities; while interests in the dance and rhythms are sought through 

physical education. 

No doubt the reader is already aware of the fact that the acquisition 
and development of esthetic interests have a direct bearing upon recreation 
and the wholesome use of leisure time as well as the general enrichment 

of living. 

Character 

The educated person gives responsible direction to his own life. —Char¬ 
acter is defined in the dictionary as the sum of traits and habits that make 
up a person’s mental and moral being. A democratic society which places 
a high premium upon individual freedom and responsibility makes great 
demands upon its members for honesty, truthfulness, integrity, loyalty, 
industry, cooperation, and ethical and moral relationships. Character is not 
a generalized trait which one has or does not have or which one may possess 
in some definable degree. Character traits or habits operate in highly spe¬ 
cialized ways in different types of situations: a person may not steal from 
the collection box in church but does not hesitate to keep surplus change 
which the grocery clerk inadvertently gave him after the last purchase. 
Character in the general sense is a complex summation of a great variety 
of traits and habits which operate differently in different situations, and 
one can speak of character in general only when an individual’s customary 
performance in many types of situations is in accord with or out of accord 
with generally accepted standards of society. 

Performance in life situations in harmony with desirable and accepted 
standards is learned much like other habits and skills are learned, and 
when the learning as well as the learner have reached the stage wherein un¬ 
derstanding and generalization are possible, general principles of conduct 
evolve as general guideposts to living. Gradually, as one matures, these 
principles of conduct merge into what some people call a philosophy of 
life. 

Educational effort to help children acquire desirable modes of ethical 
and moral conduct in all kinds of life situations, evolve appropriate prin¬ 
ciples of conduct, and achieve a wholesome philosophy of life consistent 
with the ideals and demands of a democratic society, is carried forward by 
many agencies. Prominent among these are the home, the church, the 
school, and youth organizations. Religious education is a definite part of 
this broad objective, but the public schools refrain from direct or formal 
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religious education and leave that to the home and the church. The basic 

policy in the United States about the relationship of church and state is 

well stated m the following quotation from a report of the Educational 
Policies Commission: 

Our democracy, with its necessary and wholesome separation of Church 
and State, gives to every man and woman complete freedom of religious 
belief and opinion. We all have a right, a constitutionally-guaranteed right 
as well as a moral one, to choose that form of religious expression or out¬ 
look which we find most completely satisfying. The public schools are re¬ 
quired, by law and by every element of their tradition, scrupulously to 
respect this American doctrine of religious liberty. The inculcation of any 
particular religious creed is therefore entirely foreign to the proper function 
of public education, although other educational agencies, particularly the 
home and the church, may well be actively concerned with such tuition. 
Yet there remain the great problems of human destiny which will always 
perplex, inspire, and ennoble the human spirit—problems of the relation 
of man to that which is beyond man, of the plan, if plan there be, which 
directs or conditions human existence on this planet, of the meaning in 
human birth, life, aspiration, suffering, and death. That man is not well 
educated who ignores these problems. Nor is he educated who maintains 
an attitude of cynical indifference or of intolerant bigotry toward the 
efforts of others to satisfy their spiritual needs. He is educated only when 
he understands and appreciates the spiritual and ethical principles which 
constitute a central part of the heritage of the race. 21 

Some schools have separate daily periods set aside for lessons in char¬ 
acter, but most schools approach character education indirectly through 
school activities. In kindergarten and primary grades children learn to be 
kind to animals and to each other, to be courteous, to take turns in the 
use of materials and in the activities, to share with others, to be truthful, 
to be honest in the use of their own and others’ books, pencils, money, and 
many other items. Instructional units dealing with home and family en¬ 
deavor to instill in children a love for their parents and brothers and 
sisters, an appreciation for what the parents do for them, and an attitude 
of helpfulness in the home. The books the children read and the stories read 
or told by the teachers contain a high proportion of content dealing with 
simple incidents in which the appropriate modes of moral and ethical con¬ 
duct are easily discerned by the children. On the playground, in the lunch¬ 
room, and in dozens of other school situations there are numerous daily 

21 The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Washington, D.C.: Educational Poli¬ 
cies Commission, National Education Association of the United States and the American Associa¬ 
tion of School Administrators, 1938, pp. 68-69. Excerpts from this report are used by permission 

of the publishers. 
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opportunities for practicing good conduct and for instruction about desira¬ 
ble behavior. . . , 

In the intermediate and upper grades there is a continuation ot the 

situations, opportunities, and emphases previously enumerated for the 
primary grades. In addition, new avenues for character education appear in 
the study of literature, history, biography, science, and civics or citizen¬ 
ship. In the category of co-curricular activities special mention should be 
made of the student council, the safety patrol, assembly programs, and 
athletic activities. Throughout these many activities most teachers are 
alert to desirable performance and teaching opportunities so that life at 



school may be at its best. The necessity of discipline grows largely out of 
the efforts of teachers to have children learn and live by accepted standards 
of moral and ethical conduct. If it were not for infringements upon accepted 
modes of conduct, teachers would have few disciplinary problems. Men¬ 
tion should also be made of the increasing trend to have pupils participate 
in planning classroom activities, in developing (with teacher guidance) the 
rules of procedures for dealing with such matters as conduct on the play¬ 
ground, the use of the library, the use of lavatories, traffic in the halls, and 
classroom management. In many schools committees of pupils assist in 
dealing with disciplinary problems. 

Attention is also being given to mental hygiene. Mental health has 
come to be recognized as an important factor in everyone’s life. A person 
is hardly capable of living in harmony with other people unless he has 
learned to live happily with himself. Schools of today are much concerned 
with the social and personal adjustment of children. Wholesome social 
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adjustment and the development of a well-integrated personality are very 
real objectives in today’s schools. 

Anyone who is familiar with elementary school programs knows that 

the procedures and activities used by the schools to promote character 

education are* legion. It is the author’s opinion that teachers spend more 

time and energy on character education than on any other phase of the 
elementary school program. 

Contributions of Other 
Croups of Objectives 

Individual development and self-realization are promoted by the 
schools through the activities whose major contributions are toward the 
objectives of human relations, civic responsibility, and vocational efficiency 
as well as through the activities whose major values are in the realm of self- 
realization. The skills which one acquires and which help one to live 
amicably with one’s neighbors and associates, to participate effectively in 
committee activities, and to lead or to follow in other group situations 
directly contribute to one’s chances of self-realization. A person may be 
very talented and capable, but he is prevented from applying his talent if 
his skill in human relations is such that no one wants to have him around. 

Proficiency in a vocational pursuit and in civic affairs likewise dis¬ 
closes possibilities for the achievement of self-realization. Unless one has 
acquired proficiency in some vocation which enables him to be an inde¬ 
pendent, self-supporting citizen, he has little chance to realize a rich and 
satisfying life. Individual development and competence in human relations 
are just as necessary for vocational and civic proficiency. It is obvious, 
therefore, that all four of these groups of objectives are interdependent. A 
person must achieve some degree of success in all four areas if he is to be a 
happy, independent, responsible, self-supporting individual. Through ap¬ 
propriate education different individuals will reach different stages or 
degrees of development along the various lines, depending upon ability, 
effort, and opportunity; but each individual should be encouraged to 
optimum development in accordance with ability, so that he may find a 
happy and useful life and will be welcomed by society for whatever role 

he can and wishes to occupy. 

Chapter Summary 

This chapter has discussed the meaning of individual development 
and self-realization, the importance of educating for self-realization, and 
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the fundamental interdependence of self-realization and social welfare. 
The interdependence and interlocking relationship of the four groups of 
objectives of education were also described. The major portion of the 
chapter dealt with descriptions of activities used by elementary schools 
in helping children to reach these objectives. The major purposes in pre¬ 
senting these descriptions were (a) to help the reader identify those aspects 
of elementary school programs whose major educational values lie in the 
realm of self-realization, (b) to help him visualize more clearly the rela¬ 
tionship between school activities and the purposes of education, and (c) 
to impress upon him the fact that elementary schools sponsor a large 
number of activities which contribute directly toward the objectives of 

self-realization. 

The major ideas developed in this chapter are: 

1) Individual development is basic to self-realization. 

2) Each child should be helped to a degree of individual development 

consistent with his ability. 

3) Self-realization is dependent upon proficiency in human relations, 
in a vocational pursuit, and in civic affairs as well as upon individual 

development. 

4) The welfare of society depends upon the self-realization of in¬ 
dividuals. 

5) The objective of individual development is self-realization within 
the framework of society’s welfare. 

6) Elementary school programs contain many activities which make 
major contributions toward self-realization. 

7) All school activities should make important contributions toward 
children’s attainment of the purposes of education. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Hollis L. Caswell, Education in the Elementary School. New York: Ameri¬ 
can Book Company, 1942, Chap. 4, “The Aims of Education in the Elemen¬ 
tary School”; and Chap. 8, “Developing Command of Skills.” 

2. Robert H. Lane, The Teacher in the Modern Elementary School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1941, Chap. 4, “A Practical Approach to a 
Modern Philosophy of Education.” 


Suggested Student Activity 

Prepare a list of the phases of individual development, such as speaking the 
mother tongue clearly, which are essential to self-realization. Then visit a 
near-by elementary school, and note the various school activities which seem 
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cspcciaHy likely to help children to acquire increasing proficiency in each phase 
of individual development. Make a special note of those school activities which 
seem to be valuable for more than one phase of individual development. Be 
sure to be alert to happenings in school other than organized classroom teach¬ 
ings, such as traffic in the halls, classroom management, and so on. 



CHAPTER SIX 


Educating for Satisfying 
Human Relations 


LE DUCATING for satisfying human rela¬ 
tions is a phase of elementary education which heretofore has not received 
the official recognition that has been given to the phases discussed in Chap¬ 
ter 5 or some of those to be treated in Chapters 7 and 8. Although courtesy, 
consideration for others, and the spirit of cooperation have always been a 
major concern of teachers, schools have not had courses or subjects in 
“human relations” like the ones they have had in reading or arithmetic. 
Professional books on elementary school teaching have not, as a rule, 
given special consideration to the field of human relations. 

Yet a few moments’ reflection will show that proficiency in human 
relations is important to one’s own happiness, to self-realization, to voca¬ 
tional success, and to effective civic participation. Anyone who has not 
learned to get along with his family, his neighbors, and other associates by 
methods which are mutually pleasing and satisfying to himself and to 
others is indeed in a sad predicament. Personal happiness and self- 
realization are thwarted if not practically denied to anyone whose edu¬ 
cation has failed to equip him with the qualities needed to live co¬ 
operatively with others. Because education cannot afford to omit the 
development of attitudes and ideals as guideposts to conduct and skill in 
human relations, the Educational Policies Commission made the “objec¬ 
tives of human relationship” one of the four major groups of purposes 
of education. 

There is another reason why education for satisfying human relations 
i§ important. People are essentially social beings; man was not made to 
live alone but rather to live in the company of others. In fact, the social 
needs of people are as basic as their need for air, food, clothing, and shelter. 
Prescott has provided a clear exposition of the nature of social needs in the 
following: 
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The social needs of the individual grow out of the fact that life must be 

lived in contact with other people. Only by establishing and maintaining 

satisfactory relationships with persons, organizations, and institutions can 

the individual obtain optimum conditions for continuing his physical life, 

for establishing and maintaining a family of his own, and for realizing the 

various potentialities of his own personality. Certain conditions loom so 

large in his task that they amount to basic needs for his developing person¬ 
ality. 

A Section 

A fundamental need is to live in a relationship of affection or love with 
some one or several other human beings. Only in such a manner can the 
individual have an unassailable feeling of his own value. The need appears 
in very young children and continues throughout life. It is by no means 
guaranteed to everyone. A student who questioned a large number of first- 
grade children as to the persons who really loved them reports one child 
who was greatly upset by the question but who finally was able to reply, 
“Only God!” Some psychiatrists term this need for affection a need for 
security and it is quite true that the absence of love in a child’s life is 
marked by the strongest feelings of insecurity. 

Belonging 

Normal, wholesome personality development in the social world demands 
that the child expand the scope of his activities into successively wider 
social groupings. His functioning in these groupings must be of the effective 
sort which will give him the feeling of “belonging” in these groups. He 
must feel that he is important in these groupings, that he is well thought 
of, that he is valued. The social valuation that is the basis for this sense of 
belonging possibly arises from what the individual is, from the contribu¬ 
tions which he makes to the various groupings. The achievement of 
maturity requires that the child accomplish the steady widening of this 
belonging from the family to play groups, to the school class, to clubs, and 
so on. Without this sense of increasing belonging the “security” of the 
individual is greatly menaced, and his valuation of himself suffers to the 
point of involving him in very serious and continuing unpleasant emotions. 
Resulting attempts to relieve this tension, to demonstrate personal impor¬ 
tance, may involve the individual in all sorts of antisocial or regressive 
behavior entirely inimical to ordered personality development. 

Likeness to others 

A significant measuring rod by which an individual living in the company 
of others may evaluate himself is his likeness to others. The possession of 
characteristics which sharply differentiate a person from others, unless ft 
be in a manner greatly applauded by society, is a handicap and a hazard. 
Even great gifts of a valued sort may distort and warp the personality if 
they interfere with the feeling of being one of the great human family like 
unto all others in appearance, capacity, and worth. Differences in behavior 
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which have arisen normally from differences in temperament, intelligence, 
or experience may still give rise to feelings of guilt, or of set-apartness 
which will make the individual shy, uneasy, and ineffective in his social 
behavior. All of us, then, seem to need to feel that in essential matters we 
are like other human beings—and almost any noticeable difference may 
seem an essential one to an individual if it receives unfavorable attention 
from others. This is particularly true in childhood and adolescence when 
the individual is striving to expand his belonging into large, socially signifi¬ 
cant circles . 1 

Proficiency in human relations is therefore important in achieving self- 
realization, in satisfying one’s social needs, in discharging one’s civic re¬ 
sponsibilities, and in achieving success in one’s vocational pursuits. Educa¬ 
tion for satisfying human relations is therefore just as important as any 
other phase of a child’s upbringing. The content of the area of human rela¬ 
tions, if one may speak of it as having content, is very broad. There are 
many attitudes which one must develop in order that one may be predis¬ 
posed toward the kind of conduct which will result in satisfying relations 
with other people. One must have a fundamental liking for other people. 
One must have a conviction that others, too, are good and mean well. One 
must have a spirit of helpfulness and a desire for the welfare of others. 
One must have a desire to refrain from doing things which might be harm¬ 
ful to others. One must become tolerant of ideas, opinions, and practices 
of others which are different from our own. The list could be extended, but 
enough examples have been given to illustrate the point that a large num¬ 
ber and variety of attitudes must be acquired in order to equip the individ¬ 
ual with the psychological framework in terms of which he may proceed 
successfully in his social relations. 

Proficiency in human relations also demands that the individual be 
imbued with certain ideals which serve as goals or guideposts for his con¬ 
duct. He must have become convinced that honesty in all matters is im¬ 
perative in order to be honest in the thousands of life situations requiring 
a decision regarding honesty. He must be imbued with the ideal that truth¬ 
fulness is fundamental in order to have the sustaining moral influence of 
this standard in the many life situations in which he must decide whether 
to be truthful or otherwise. In similar fashion he must believe in the merit 
of justice to all persons and peoples in order that justice may be encour¬ 
aged, permitted, or administered in life situations. More far reaching than 
any of the ideals so far named is the ideal of universal brotherhood of 

1 From Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process, pp. 116-118. Copyright 1938. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. American Council on Education. 
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mankind and the ideal of universal happiness and well-being of all peoples 

of the earth. Without a fundamental conviction that he must strive to 

improve man’s earthly lot the individual does not have the most important 
guide for his activities of daily living. 

But attitudes and ideals are not enough to ensure proficiency in human 
relations. The individual must also have the skills or techniques whereby 
he can successfully relate himself to other persons in ways which are 
mutually pleasing and satisfying. The realm of social skills is very broad, 
and only a few illustrations will be given to develop the idea. Early in life 
children are taught to say “please” and “thank you.” They are taught to 
“take turns,” to avoid bumping into people, to refrain from grabbing things 
from others, and to eat slowly and neatly at the table. Later on children 
learn how to introduce two strangers to each other, how to respond when 
introduced to a stranger, how to ask for something that is wanted, how 
to help someone who needs assistance, how to serve as chairman of a com¬ 
mittee, and how to conduct themselves in large audiences. Courtesy in its 
appropriate forms in thousands of life situations consists of social skills 
which make for happy social relations. 

A point which the reader should establish clearly in his mind is 
that home and school have always emphasized education for satisfying hu¬ 
man relations, but elementary schools, generally speaking, have not dealt 
with this phase of education through separately organized courses. During 
the 1930’s some schools organized a separate course in character education 
which embodied some of the elements in the area of human relations, 
but those courses have been abandoned in most of the schools which had 
them and the instruction in character education has again been integrated 
with other subjects and activities. The field of human relations is thus a 
good example of an important phase of children’s education which is taught 
indirectly in connection with other subjects and activities in the school. 
The chief direct instructional approach consists of selected units in such 

subjects as reading and social studies. 

The remainder of this chapter will describe more fully the scope of 

education for satisfying human relations and the avenues commonly used 
by schools to promote this phase of children s education. 

Respect for Humanity 

The educated person puts human relationships first .—The Educa¬ 
tional Policies Commission introduced the discussion on this point with 

the following paragraph: 
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The impact of education on a developing personality should lead that 
person to place human welfare at the very summit of his scale of values. 
He should judge old traditions and new inventions by the same high and 
single standard. Whatever has an evil effect on human beings and their 
relations to each other is to be disapproved, regardless of the comfort, 
luxury, or economic gain it may bring. Too often, modern standards ignore 
the intangible effects of scientific and social inventions on human relation¬ 
ships. We tend to approve anything if only it adds in some small particular 
to our ease and comfort. The schools have a definite responsibility for 
developing a sense of values which exalts men above money or machinery. 2 

Respect for all humanity is one of the pillars upon which a peaceful, 
democratic world society must be built. Schools endeavor to establish 
this ideal in the minds of children and to create in them a state of mental 
and emotional readiness to react to situations, persons, or things in a 
manner which is harmonious with that ideal. Let us now examine a few 
courses of study to see what they have to say that is pertinent to this 
issue. The state course of study for the elementary schools in Utah includes 
the following quotation as a portion of the discussion on the objectives of 
the elementary school and their implications. 

The ultimate purpose of education in America is to provide for each indi¬ 
vidual the maximum opportunity for the development of himself as a per¬ 
sonality in a democratic society; that he may become increasingly aware 
of and appreciative of his heritage to the end that he recognizes its possibil¬ 
ities and limitations and is capable of becoming a contributor to its con¬ 
servation, transmission, and improvement. The child’s development is a 
twenty-four hour a day process. Social attitudes (desirable and undesir¬ 
able), habits, and understandings are constantly being formed in all life 
situations. The activities of the school, the home, and the community 
should cooperatively contribute to the growth of each child, continuously 
carrying his living to richer and higher levels. The school cannot accomplish 
this objective alone. It can, however, provide an environment that will 
stimulate rich living within the school, and furnish leadership for active 
cooperation to further school, community, and home planning that will 
improve community life for children. 

To accomplish this purpose the following factors must be considered: 

1. The School Should Be Concerned with the Worth of the Individual 
Personality. 

We cannot think in terms of democracy without being actively concerned 
with the worth of personality. Active concern implies that the school will 
take as its 'obigation the task of providing for the children much practice 

2 The Purposes of Education in American Democracy , pp. 73-74. 
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in working out human relationships with other children and with adults 
to the end that the individual will be given full opportunity for expression 
along with a growing sense of obligation to others. 

2. The School Should Aid in Cooperative Living. 

The school should foster personal and social adjustment to the end that 
desirable human relations may exist between groups with different social 
and civic background. We should guide each child so that he will develop 
an appreciation of others, be tolerant in thought and action, and be con¬ 
siderate of others’ rights, beliefs, and actions. We need to emphasize 
motives for behavior as well as desirable patterns for behavior so that re¬ 
sponses will be truly spiritual, ethical, and civic in nature. 3 

The Idaho state course of study, in discussing the guidance functions 

of the teacher, provides the following outline of types of guidance which 

the teacher should give in an effort to improve personal conduct and social 
relations. 


A. Improving Personal Conduct 

1. Behavior 

The child should feel some responsibility to the group; his realization that 
misbehavior is not admirable is a potent influence for good. 

2. Sportsmanship 

Because only one side can win in a contest, the child should be a good loser; 
he should learn to tolerate frustration because in life, no matter how much 
he tries, he will sometimes lose. 

3. Level of aspiration 

Fear is a deterrent with which no child should be handicapped. The teacher 
should help the child determine a level of aspiration which is reasonable 
for him—sufficiently difficult to challenge but easy enough to insure success. 
His aim can be raised gradually, but it should be gauged to permit the child 
to have a feeling of satisfaction with his performance. 

4. Adjusted personality 

a. A “sour grapes attitude” is a compensating reaction which the child 
should avoid; he should learn to face reality. 

b. Daydreaming 

By imagining that he is a conquering hero or a persecuted victim, a 
child tries to get even with the world; carried to extremes, that habit 
may result in a “split personality.” It is much better to have a reason¬ 
able goal and strive to reach it. 

c. Projection 

Blaming someone else for his own weakness is a childish tendency 
which the teacher should oppose. A pupil often thinks he fails because 
someone dislikes him, treats him unfairly, or pets someone else. By 

a A Teaching Guide for the Elementary Schools of Utah . Salt Lake City: Utah State Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction, 1941, p. 11. 
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means of a private conference, the teacher usually can 
child’s point-of-view. 
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Every child needs a sense of security which his teacher should help 
to develop. A timid pupil is a problem to the teacher, perhaps more of 
a problem than the too-aggressive pupil. 

e. Control of temper 

Within reason, demonstrations of anger should be avoided. The 
harmful effect on health and efficiency can be emphasized. 

f. Recreation (is discussed as physical education) 

g. Hobbies 

(1) . Recreational reading 

(2) . Collecting stamps, coins, etc. 

(3) . Development of musical skill 

(4) . Appreciation of the beautiful 

(5) . Creative expression 
B. Improving social relationships 

1. Friendliness 

Children can discuss how they could win friends if they moved to a 
strange school, and then decided how they can help a pupil moving to 
their school. 

2. Social traits 

Members of the class can list the characteristics of people they like, and 
then rate themselves accordingly. Probably, courtesy, friendliness and 
personal appearance will be important factors in their judgment. 

3. Conversation (is discussed as language) 

4. Parties at school 

Every effort should be made to avoid class distinction. Gifts should be 
exchanged only occasionally; then the cost should be limited. The feel¬ 
ings of every child should be safeguarded, always. 

5. Hospitality 

At school or at home, children should greet a guest courteously, offer 
him a chair, introduce him to other persons present, and give him his 
share of attention. 

6. Introductions (are discussed as language) 

7. Courtesy in public gatherings 

It is important to be polite not only to friends but to strangers in a 

public gathering; children should consider it impolite to talk in a movie, 

push in line, “boo” at a basketball game, or giggle during an assembly 
program. 

8. Public service 

The teacher should encourage children to participate actively in school 
in church organizations, and in Scouting. 

9. Business meeting (is discussed as language and social studies) 

10. Behavior on playground (is discussed as physical education) 

11. Conduct enroute from school 
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Often, children’s quarrels on the way home from school develop into 

a ^ lly J eUdS; l ? e . teacher s ^°uld endeavor to appeal to reason and 
settle disputes fairly at school. Under no circumstances should she 

ignore differences, thus encouraging children to quarrel all the wav 
home. 4 } 

Saginaw, Michigan, provided its teachers with the following list of 
important attitudes and appreciations which should receive emphasis in 
the elementary grades. The quotation reproduced below consists only of 
that portion of the list which is pertinent to the present discussion. 

W 

I. Growth in the attitude of constructive social participation. Pupils will 
develop this attitude if they: 

1. Cooperate sincerely and dependably in choosing, planning, and 

evaluating activities. 

2. Respect regulations that promote fairness to themselves and others. 

3. Do things to the best of their ability through orderly methods of 

work and play. 

4. Understand their physical and social environments and desire to help 

conserve, develop, and improve them. 

II. Growth in the attitude of respect for personality. Pupils will develop 
this attitude if thev: 

m 

1. Hold self-respect above group approval. 

2. Respect their own personalities, have self-confidence, and face reality. 

3. Are tolerant of different races, customs, and beliefs, and of all persons, 

whatever their social and economic status. 

4. Recognize the desirable qualities and achievements of others. 

5. Realize that every person has a contribution to make in life and 

should have an opportunity to be useful and happy. 

6. Respect the personality of others by being considerate of their wel¬ 

fare and convenience. 5 

The Hartford, Connecticut, outline for the kindergarten and the first 
three grades gives the following specific suggestion to teachers. 


Social Life with Others 


Objectives for Children 

Ability to recognize and respect the 
rights of the members of the school group 
and others. 

Respect for property rights of others. 

Disposition and ability to be coopera¬ 
tive, thoughtful and courteous. 


Experience in Social Living 

Work and play with a group recogniz¬ 
ing the rights and responsibilities of 
others. 

Take the responsibility of doing some¬ 
thing for the good of the group. 

Share toys and materials of all kinds. 


* Curriculum Guide Adaptable to Elementary Schools oj Idaho . Boise: Idaho State Depart¬ 


ment of Education, 1943, pp. xiii-xiv. c , m 

5 Suggestive Integrated Units Emphasizing Soctal Studies , Grades 3 and 4. Saginaw 


1939, p. 3. 
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Participate actively in the planning and 
doing of a piece of work which is to be 
used by the group. 

Act as hosts and hostesses at programs 
and parties for other children and 
parents. 

Participate in lunch periods and in an 
occasional party. 

Learn to be an attentive listener in a 
story hour. 

Take one’s turn in the use of play and 
work materials in the school. 

Care for the property of others as well 
as own things. 6 

The brief quotations which have been given provide at least some 
notion of the general problem with which teachers are asked to deal in 
order to develop respect for humanity. School practices and the degree 
of teacher emphasis are much more extensive than these few quotations 
would indicate. The actual work with children begins with simple but 
nonetheless significant activities in the kindergarten and primary grades. 

Among the more common of these activities are the many incidental 
ways in which teachers try to get children to become sympathetic toward 
each other’s needs. If a child finds himself without paper or crayons, others 
are motivated to loan or to share their materials with him. If a child gets 
hurt, others are encouraged to assist him. Teachers constantly admonish 
children to avoid injuring others in their use of paints, scissors, hammers, 
saws, and in games in the classroom, in the gymnasium, or on the play¬ 
ground. In fact, teachers plan and guide activities that will lead to safe 
ways of conduct and will gradually result in habits of safety for the individ¬ 
ual and for others. These common modes of safe behavior are intellec- 
tualized through classroom discussions in which the pupils themselves are 
encouraged to identify the danger points and to formulate policies and 
procedures which will ensure maximum protection to everyone. 

Developing a concern for the needs of others immediately suggests 
the idea of being helpful to others. On many incidental occasions teacher 
and pupils discuss the desirability and ways of being helpful to each other. 
Children are given many opportunities in school life to practice helpfulness 
to others. When books, pencils, paper, or crayons are to be distributed, the 
teacher asks some child or a committee to make the distribution, making 
sure that each child in the group gets his quota. Older pupils are asked to 
help younger ones find their way to the lavatories, to the library, or to 

• Experiences in Social Living. Hartford: Board of Education, 1940, p. J. 
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Ability to conform to social behavior 

considered acceptable. 

Disposition and ability to recognize 
and to solve difficulties in social adjust¬ 
ment in their group as they arise. 
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the lunchroom, or to assist them in crossing the street. The school safety 
patrol is but another illustration of an activity in which children are given 
an opportunity to practice helpfulness to others. Out of the many types 
of daily experiences, classroom discussions, and admonition by teachers 
ultimately grow ideals, attitudes, and proficiency in conduct. 

In like fashion the school provides many opportunities for and in¬ 
formal lessons in courtesy and encourages children to assume responsibility 
for the welfare of others. The child in the lower grades learns to take turns 
at the drinking fountain, in the lunchroom, in speaking to the teacher, and 
in the various roles in games and dramatics. Learning not to crowd ahead 
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of others in line, not to jostle others, not to interrupt when others are 
speaking, and not to talk so loudly as to disturb others are but a few of the 
forms of courtesy which children must learn and, when learned, become 
tap roots for which the broader aspects of respect for humanity grow. 

To the myriad incidental ways ultilized by the school to teach respect 
for humanity must be added a few of the more direct approaches. Readers 
in all grade levels contain stories designed to help children acquire a con¬ 
cern for the welfare of others. Also, there are now available numerous 
beautifully illustrated supplementary or library books with the same theme 
and purpose. In the upper elementary grades the history texts and refer¬ 
ence books contain much material which contributes toward the develop¬ 
ment of this objective. The social studies deal with the social and economic 
conditions of the country being studied and the steps which were taken 
to improve them. The ideals which motivated leaders at different periods 
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in the history of the United States and other countries are a part of the 
drama of history which has special educational value. Another excellent 
source of material is to be found in biographies of great leaders, which 
usually emphasize their subjects’ concern for the welfare of humanity. 

Friendship 

The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied social life .— 
The social needs of children must be met through desirable and socially 
approved channels if wholesome personality development is to result. The 
satisfactory meeting of children’s social needs requires that each child 
have at least some other children and some adults whom he recognizes as 
his genuine friends, as persons who believe in him, as persons in whom he 
can have implicit confidence. To have friends is therefore basic to whole¬ 
some growing up. 

Most of us are so accustomed to the sincere friendship, loyalty, and 
support of the members of our own family and to the confidential relations 
which we have with at least a few associates of our own age who live in 
the neighborhood or who attend the same school that it is almost impossible 
to visualize ourselves as being without any friends; yet this is what we must 
try to do in order to appreciate what friendships mean in the lives of people. 
Suppose there were no one who cared about you or about what happened 
to you, no one to talk to, no one who wanted to talk to you or to associate 
with you, no one in whom you could confide your troubles and worries, 
no one from whom you could seek advice, no one with whom you could 
exchange stories, jokes, or common experiences. The reader may think it 
absurd to suggest visualizing a person without friends, but the fact is that 
there are hundreds, probably thousands, of children who have no friends 
or who at least feel that they have no friends. What kind of education are 
such persons getting in terms of personality development, social adjustment, 
and satisfying human relations ? 

Elementary schools of today contribute in many ways toward the 
development of friendships among children and the enjoyment of a rich, 
sincere, and varied social life. By encouraging friendships the schools 
are thereby promoting an important phase of children’s education and con¬ 
tributing toward the meeting of children’s social needs. Many persons, in¬ 
cluding some teachers, are not aware of the basic social needs of human 
beings of all ages, nor do they realize that the school should strive to meet 
some of these needs. Reasonably adequate provision for children’s social 
needs is a fundamental phase of a good educational program. Let us, then, 
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identify some of the ways in which schools contribute to this important 
problem. 

Perhaps the first point that should be mentioned is friendship between 
teacher and pupils. It has sometimes been said that a teacher, to be a good 
teacher, must have a genuine love for children. Undoubtedly that is the 
broad foundation upon which real friendship between teacher and pupils 
must be developed. But love for children is not enough; the teacher must 
also understand the role of friendship between teacher and pupils in the 
educative process. Moreover, every teacher should know the psychology 
of children so thoroughly that her understanding of each child and all of his 
behavior may lead to wise guidance and a wholesome and constructive 
relationship between teacher and pupil. Children must consider the teacher 
a friend to whom they can look for sympathy, understanding, advice, 
and help. Every child should feel that the teacher believes in him, thinks 
well of him, knows that he has abilities, and is expecting him to do his best. 
Such friendship between teacher and pupil motivates the child and elicits 
the best that is in him. It is basic to wholesome discipline, effective educa¬ 
tion for satisfying human relations, and wholesome personality integra¬ 
tion. 

The very fact that a school assembles under one roof a large number of 
children of different ages creates a setting in which children are brought 
in contact with each other, have an opportunity to become acquainted 
with each other and to enjoy many social contacts. The intermingling of 
children of different ages has a variety of values, including children’s so¬ 
cial education. The smaller class group, as distinct from the total member¬ 
ship of the school, makes it possible for children of approximately the 
same age and maturity to have sufficiently extensive association so that 
acquaintanceships may become less superficial and friendships more in¬ 
timate. 

Within the setting of the school and the classroom many activities 
are carried on which provide for the development of friendships or co¬ 
operative enterprises by groups of children. Children’s feeling of “belong¬ 
ing” may be thought of in several categories. There are the “room” or “all¬ 
class” activities such as birthday parties, an assembly program, a class 
garden, or the more formal lessons in reading, arithmetic, or other subject 
fields. There the child “feels” his membership in the class group. Some¬ 
times the class is divided into teams, as on the playground, or small com¬ 
mittees are appointed to look after specific phases of classroom manage¬ 
ment. In some classrooms children are encouraged to help each other in 
academic tasks. These various close classroom associations frequently 
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lead to friendships which are pursued in out-of-school activities. Children 
will visit each other’s homes or be invited to parties in the homes. 

Some schools permit practices which militate against the development 
of friendships and a feeling of “belonging.” When older children are held 
back in grades with much younger pupils, it is frequently difficult for 
the former to become integrated into the group life of the class or to develop 
real friendships among the members of the class. Competitive procedures 
which pit each child against every other one, such as competition for stars 
or other awards, “room” prizes based on 100 per cent participation, and a 
comparative marking system, can do much to prevent or destroy the 
opportunities for the development of a wholesome cooperative group life 
or mutual friendships. 

Cooperation 

The educated person can work and play with others .—Since man can¬ 
not live alone, it is axiomatic that people must cooperate with each other 
in a great variety of ways and enterprises. To the casual observer it may 
seem as if there is a conflict between cooperation and individual develop¬ 
ment and self-realization. This point was discussed at some length in 
Chapter 5, where it was made clear that maximum self-realization can be 
achieved only within the framework of general welfare for all. Self- 
reliance, associated with confidence in one’s own powers, is important, 
but self-aggrandizement should not be allowed to run to the point where 
it is injurious to others. There are plenty of opportunities for demonstrat¬ 
ing individual capacity through enterprises for the good of the larger group. 

Educating children for effective cooperation with others is thus an 
important objective of education and is one way of helping them to achieve 
satisfying human relations. Effective cooperation requires that a person 
have a favorable attitude toward the idea of cooperation, have some under¬ 
standing of the desirability of and need for it, and have the essential skills. 
Schools, generally, have not recognized the elements of cooperative conduct 
or the fact that they should assume a responsibility for educating children 

in cooperation. The following quotation from the Educational Policies 
Commission is pertinent here: 

Democracy is a highly cooperative undertaking. It can become more effec¬ 
tive if children learn to cooperate in school. The traditional methods of 
teaching, however, stress competition rather than cooperation. Marks of 
distinction and honors of all kinds have been showered on the pupil who 
surpasses his fellows. Ideally, our schools should give prizes not to the one 
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who wins more credit for himself, but to the one who cooperates most 
effectively with others. We pin the badge of failure on the child who is de¬ 
feated in a competition rather than on the child who has not learned to 
cooperate. This not only makes the social life of the competing children 
unhappy and unfruitful while they are young, but it destroys those im¬ 
pulses towards friendly cooperative effort which might have made their 
lives as adults happier and more wholesome. 7 

School practices which make important contributions toward educa¬ 
tion for cooperation may be thought of in several categories. Cooperation of 
one sort or another is practically forced by the fact that large numbers of 
persons use the same building and its facilities. All cannot pass through 
the doors at once when going in or out of the school building; they are 
forced by circumstance to adopt some plan whereby all may enter or leave. 
Such a plan involves taking turns: some must stand aside and wait while 
others pass through the doors, or some must agree to use the doors at a 
time when others are not using them. Cooperation is similarly required 
in the use of the toilet rooms, the library, the lunchroom, and the gym¬ 
nasium. Cooperation by necessity may not be considered a high level of 
human endeavor, but it is a form of cooperation nevertheless; in the hands 
of skillful teachers the physical setting which exists when many persons 
desire to use limited facilities can be developed into one of the finest prac¬ 
tical teaching situations. In good schools these circumstances are definitely 
utilized to help children acquire wholesome attitudes toward and effective 
skills in cooperation. 

Other school situations which provide excellent settings in which to 
teach cooperation arise in connection with pupil participation in classroom 
management (passing papers, books, or crayons, taking care of plants, a 
fish bowl, room decorations, and so on), the student council, safety in the 
building and on the playground, the safety patrol, and many other activi¬ 
ties. The essential point is that here are natural, lifelike school situations 
which, if properly handled, provide numerous opportunities for functional 

learning in the several aspects of cooperation. 

Wrightstone gave the following examples of cooperative activities of 

individual children in a third grade: 

James M.: May 21—Helped to clear off and arrange the classroom library 
table. May 22—Helped keep a check on the boys during trip. May 23 
_Brought in bundle of twelve Child Life magazines. May 24— Volun¬ 
teered to remain and clear away materials. May 28—Loaned paints and 

pencil to another pupil. 

t The Purposes oj Education in American Democracy , pp. 77-78. 
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Frank L.: May 21—Responded to request for quiet and went to help an¬ 
other pupil put away materials. May 22—Helped to clean Lorraine’s 
desk after paint had been put on it. May 23 and 24 —No evidence. 

Susan N.: May 21—Stayed late to help clean up. May 23—Volunteered to 
empty basket, wash boards and sweep to help class housekeeper. May 24 
—Assumed housekeeper’s duties when he was absent. May 28—Brought 
broom in at lunch time and swept room, which was very untidy.® 

In the instructional phases of school life special mention should be 
made of certain phases of reading, oral and written composition, and the 
social studies. Selections in readers and in library books frequently de¬ 
scribe how the different members of a group cooperated in a common under¬ 
taking. Proficiency in oral reading serves many useful purposes in enter¬ 
tainments, programs, committee meetings, and other group meetings. In 
oral composition much emphasis is placed upon attaining proficiency in 
conversation and introductions, telling stories, using the telephone, making 
announcements and explanations, giving directions, making speeches and 
reports, and meetings. 9 In written composition special emphasis is placed 
upon letter writing; writing announcements, reports, and summaries; and 
making notes, outlines, and memoranda. 10 All of these different reading and 
language skills are essential equipment for those who seek proficiency in 
cooperative efforts with other people. 

In the social studies much of the content of the books read by pupils 
describes activities in which the cooperative effort of people resulted in 
achieving the desired end. Teaching procedures in the social studies usually 
include a variety of ways in which pupils are motivated to work coopera¬ 
tively. A miniature reproduction in the sand table of a farm, forest, or 
landscape, the building of a post office or grocery store in the classroom, 
the writing of an original play and the preparation of costumes for it pro¬ 
vide many opportunities for the class as a whole or the members of small 
committees to work together. Most courses of study recommend instruc¬ 
tional units on “the home,” “the neighborhood,” “the community,” “the 
mailman,” and others, the direct purpose of which is to help children to 
learn about, to understand, and to appreciate the various ways in which per¬ 
sons in the home, the community, and the nation cooperate for desired 
goals. How we help each other is another common emphasis in such units. 
In the intermediate grades, units of a similar nature but on a more ad- 

* J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal oj Newer Elementary School Practices. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, pp. 177-178. Copyright 1938. Reprinted 
by permission of the Bureau of Publications and the author. 

» For detailed lists of knowledges and skills in these areas, see Paul McKee, Language in the 
Elementary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939, Chap. 3. 

10 Ibid. Chapter 4 contains details on these areas. 
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vanced level deal with such topics as “meeting community health prob¬ 
lems” and “providing ourselves with recreation.” 

In recent years a larger number of schools have guided children in 
undertaking significant community or school improvement projects. The 
projects have taken many forms, but beautifying the school campus, clean¬ 
ing up a vacant lot or park for safer play, engaging in community clean-up 
drives, and mosquito or fly control are typical. These realistic ventures 
provide wide opportunity for academic study as well as real practice in 
cooperation and a chance to acquire knowledge, desirable attitudes, and 
useful skills through rendering a service which is for the good of all. 

Courtesy 

The educated person observes the amenities of social behavior .— 
The desirability of and need for courtesy in one’s relations with other 
people is so obvious that it seems unnecessary to say much about it. Practice 
in courtesy at all times is begun in children’s preschool training in the 
home and is continued throughout childhood and youth and even through¬ 
out adult life. Adults at all ages find themselves in new types of situations 
from time to time for which they strive to acquire the commonly accepted 
conventions of conduct. An adult who has never visited a state governor’s 
office or the legislature in session or who has never spent a night in a Pull¬ 
man car or who has never ridden in a passenger plane has new forms of 
conduct and courtesy to learn. 

The broad area of courtesy is comprised of knowledges, attitudes, 
and skills. One needs to know the nature or essential elements of courteous 
conduct and the fact that courtesy is essential to satisfactory human rela¬ 
tions. One needs to have an attitude which disposes one favorably toward 
courteous ways of dealing with other persons. Then there are dozens of 
specific skills which one must be able to utilize with ease. Courtesy in its 
many forms is something which must be learned. It is an educational ob¬ 
jective with which schools should deal constructively. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with teachers and schools knows that 
most teachers devote much time and energy to having children establish 
the habit of saying “Please,” “Thank you,” and “You’re welcome.” Chil¬ 
dren are taught that it is not polite to pass in front of someone unless it 
is unavoidable, and then only upon saying “Please pardon me.” In similar 
fashion, children are taught not to bump into others, not to snatch things 
from each other, to hand things gently to others, and many other specific 
practices too numerous to mention here. The general purpose of teachers 
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is to have children practice in school the common courtesies called for in 
each of the many school situations. It is hoped that through constant prac¬ 
tice, knowledge, attitude, and skill will develop into habits. 

The school also approaches the teaching of courtesy through the more 
formal instructional activities. An examination of the books which chil¬ 
dren read, particularly the books used in the primary grades, reveals not 
only a large number of selections written in such a way that the characters 
in the story are practicing courteous conduct but also a number of selections 
which endeavor to provide direct lessons in courtesy. Many of the elements 
of oral and written composition previously mentioned in connection with 
cooperation are concerned primarily with courtesy; i.e., courteous ways 
of writing letters, using the telephone, answering an inquiry, and so on. 

One of the chief reasons why schools sponsor assembly programs, 
dramatics, and social parties is to provide children with opportunities to 
learn and to practice the common amenities. When the children of a class 
entertain their mothers at a tea, plan a birthday party for one of the mem¬ 
bers of the class, or entertain a class from another room, the actual event 
is preceded by much planning, preparation, and practicing. There are dis¬ 
cussions on how to receive the guests, how to seat and serve the guests, how 
to make their departure a pleasurable experience, and so on. Frequently 
these discussions are followed by actual practice sessions so that proficiency 
and confidence may be heightened before the day of the event. These kinds 
of schoqj activities provide a genuine functional laboratory for many aspects 
of social education. 

The Home 

The educated person appreciates the family as a social institution, 
is skilled in homemaking, and maintains democratic family relationships .— 
There are at least two basic reasons why a consideration of the home is per¬ 
tinent to the discussion in this chapter. In the first place, the home is the 
pillar of stability in society and holds first place among social institutions 
as the creator and guardian of human values. In the United States the role 
of the home in the lives of people has been diminishing and degenerating 
to the point that we need to be concerned about restoring its fundamental 
role as an institution in our culture. It is difficult to visualize what would 
happen to the values held dear by our people if the time should ever come 
when most of our citizens, young and old, would have become detached 

from any home and the psychological rooting which “my home is my 
castle” provides. 
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The second chief reason for discussing the home at this point is that 
wholesome home and family life and the functions which a home ought to 
serve can be attained only if the members of the family practice coopera¬ 
tive, democratic human relationships in family living. Unless the objec¬ 
tives of satisfying human relationships can be achieved in family life, there 
will be lacking that foundational element essential for the success of the 
efforts exerted by other agencies, such as the school and the church. Of 
course, some children from broken, dictatorial, or otherwise unsatisfactory 
homes learn to be successful in human relations, but the educational task 
is always more difficult and in many cases impossible unless the home 
actively participates in it. 

Elementary schools of today give considerable attention to this objec¬ 
tive of education. Instruction relating to this area is carried forward through 
a variety of channels. One of these consists of instructional units on the 
home and family life which appear at all grade levels but which are most 
frequently found in the primary grades. Recently prepared courses of 
study suggest one or more units on the home for the primary grades. For 
example, the Kansas state course of study gives detailed day-by-day plans 
for first-grade units on “Home and School Adjustments,” “Food in the 
Home,” “Shelter in the Home,” and “Clothing in the Home”; suggested 
units for the second grade are “Food in the Community,” “Clothing in 
the Community,” and “Shelter in the Community.” 11 The theme of the 
Maryland state course of study is “Living in a World of Change and 
Progress.” The specific theme for the social studies program in the first 
grade is “Living Together”; special attention is given to “How Members 
of a Family Live Together at Home.” 12 A special course of study bulletin 
for the elementary schools of San Mateo County, California, contains 134 
pages of suggestions for teaching a unit for grades three and four on “Homes 
of the World.” The outline for the development of this unit is as follows: 


Fundamental understandings to be developed 
Different kinds of homes in San Mateo County 
Homes of early Americans 
American Indians 


Pioneers 

Homes of primitive man—yesterday and today 
The cave home 
Lake dwellers 


u Kansas Teachers’ Guide: Helps in Teaching Social Studies Units. Topeka: Kansas State 

Deoartment of Education, First Semester, 1943, pp. 3-16; Second Semester, 1944, pp. 3-8. 

P 12 Maryland School Bulletin: Social Studies in the Elementary School. Baltimore: Maryland 

State Department of Education, Vol. 22, 1940, p. 6. 
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Houses in trees 
Houses of grass and mud 
Tent homes 
Eskimo homes 

Homes of representative countries 
China 

Japan 
Switzerland 
Holland 
Norway 
Mexico 13 

In 1938 the Wisconsin School of the Air published a large teachers’ 
guide which was made available to teachers in grades 7,8, and 9 who were us¬ 
ing the radio broadcasts composing the “co'mmunity living” series. The first 
unit in this series was entitled “Your Family, Home, and Community” and 
consisted of three broadcasts based upon the topics “You and Your Fam¬ 
ily,” “You and Your Home,” and “Your Home and Your Community.” 14 

The instructional units named are but a few of the hundreds of others 
which could be listed if large numbers of state and local courses of study 
were analyzed. Usually, in the development of such units, much discussion 
centers around the duties and activities of various members of the family, 
how children may make themselves useful and helpful in the home, and 
the many services which parents render children, the chief idea being to 
develop an appreciation of the home and the members of the family circle. 

Special attention should be called to the many selections in readers 
and library books which contain stories about the family, the home, or 
its various members. Many of these stories were intended to convey to 
children the same values identified in the preceding paragraph. Much read¬ 
ing of this type of material is done by children in connection with the 
units on the home and the family. One must also remember that in the 
intermediate and upper grades children’s study of the homes and home 
life of peoples in foreign lands helps to illuminate their understanding of 
their own homes and to deepen certain attitudes and appreciations. 

A third type of school activity which contributes directly toward the 
objectives relating to the home consists of action projects in which the 
children strive to effect improvements in and about their own homes so 
that living may be more pleasant and comfortable. These projects are 
of many types, depending on the age of the children and the needs in the 

Schools , 01 the W ° rld: A Unit 01 W ° rk ’ Grades j_4 • Redwood City: San Mateo County 
14 Community Living. Madison: Wisconsin School of the Air, 1938. 
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community. Such projects as picking up waste paper and tin cans in the 

neighborhood, cutting down weeds, planting flowers and shrubs, mosquito 

control, fly control, proper garbage disposal, providing screens for doors 

and windows, beautifying one’s own room, and interior decoration are 

illustrative of action projects in which groups of children have engaged 
successfully. 

In recent years action programs for community improvement have 
been developed on a broad scale in experimental centers in different parts 
of the country . 15 Of the several ventures, the Michigan Community Health 
Project sponsored by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the program in applied economics spon¬ 
sored by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation are the most extensive. Space is 
taken here to give a brief description of only one of these. 

The experiment in applied economics, begun in 1939, is a direct effort 
through the schools to assist people in the improvement of their diets, their 
clothing, and their housing. The clothing project is being conducted in 
Vermont, the housing project in Florida, and the nutrition or foods project 
in Kentucky. In each state the work is directed by the state university. 10 
The Kentucky project is typical of all three of these experiments and is 
used here for illustrative purposes. 

The major objective of the experiment has been to determine the results of 

an educational program focused upon diet. The program is being carried 

out in one-teacher schools in selected communities. The results of the ex¬ 
periment will be evaluated in terms of the following: 

1. The changes, if any, which occur in the dietary practices of the com¬ 
munities and the increases, if any, in the health and physical vitality of 
the people. 

2. The amount of time required to secure changes in dietary practices and 
increases in health and physical vitality. 

3. The instructional materials and teaching techniques which prove effec¬ 
tive in producing these changes. 

4. The degree to which the one-teacher schools and the citizens of the com¬ 
munities secure help and co-operation from other public agencies. 

5. The effects of the experimental program upon generally accepted aims 
of elementary education, such as achievement in reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, and the social studies. 

is Elsie Clapp. Community Schools in Action. New York: The Viking Press, 1939; L. S. 
Tireman. La Communidad. Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1943; W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation: The First Eleven Years. Battle Creek, Mich.: W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
1942; R. E. Tidwell, Planning Improvement in Rural Living through the Schools: A Report of 
an Exploratory Study of County Educational Problems. University: University of Alabama Bulle¬ 
tin, New Series, No. 2S6 (1943). . . _ 

to Harold F. Clark, “Food, Clothing, and Shelter: The Sloan Experiment,” Clearing House. 

19 (March. 194S), 418-419. 
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This experiment in applied economics was planned with the assumption 
that any program designed to enrich the lives of persons living in rural 
areas can best be based on an educational approach; that the rural schools 
can improve by focusing their programs upon one or more vital needs of 
the community; and that information provided in this way may improve 
the economic condition of the families of the community. The experiment 
has attempted to change the dietary practices of certain communities by 
directing the emphasis in instruction in the schools to problems in this 
field and by providing suitable teaching materials for the schools. Tech¬ 
niques for measuring the progress of the experiment have been developed 
and applied throughout the experiment. 17 


Homemaking activities and courses constitute a fourth avenue through 
which schools contribute directly to the objectives related to the home. 
Separate courses in home economics for girls or for both boys and girls are 
usually found only in grades seven and eight when these grades are a part 
of the elementary school or in junior and senior high schools. In many 
schools, however, various homemaking activities are conducted from time 
to time at any of the grade levels. First graders may build a miniature 
home and “play house” in connection with a unit on the home or they may 
actually prepare simple types of food for school parties. In other grades 
small committees may bake cookies or prepare sandwiches for a party, a 
picnic, or a play. Some schools encourage interested pupils to undertake sim¬ 
ple sewing or knitting tasks as “special-interest” projects. Sewing and 
planning of apparel may take place in connection with costume making 
in dramatic activities. In the study of science such topics as nutrition, 
sanitation, lighting, and ventilation make direct contributions to im¬ 
proved homemaking practices. Much of the content in health education has 
similar values. 

Cooperative efforts of home and school in the interest of child wel¬ 
fare represent a fifth channel through which the school contributes to 
the objectives relating to the home. It is not uncommon for the school 
staff to take the initiative in calling parents’ attention to the fact that a 
child needs medical or dental care or better nutrition. By having parents 
visit the school or by themselves visiting in the home, teachers are fre¬ 
quently able to help parents know and understand their children better 
and to give suggestions on ways in which parents can modify the family’s 
methods of dealing with the child so that family relations may be im- 


it Maurice F Seay and Leonard E. Meece, Planning jor Education in Kentucky. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. 17, No 1 Septem¬ 
ber, 1944, pp. 103-104. Reprinted by permission of the Bureau of School Service 

See also the same authors’ The Sloan Experiment in Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. 16, No. 4, June, 1944. 
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proved. All such efforts which result in better care of the child in the home 

and better family relations tend to improve the child’s attitude toward 
and appreciation of his home. 

And finally, schools contribute to education for home and family life 
through group efforts in parent education. Some schools have a systematic 
schedule of child-study clubs or parent-education classes in which groups 
of mothers and fathers meet regularly under the leadership of teachers, 
child-study specialists, or experts in parent education. As a rule these 
group methods have been more extensive in the nursery school and kinder- 
garten fields, but more than a few school systems or individual teachers 



“]Ve parents are pleased to know that the school lunchroom serves 

balanced meals." 


have carried on the group program for parents of children in all the grades. 
In some cases the group is known as a “mothers’ club” which meets once 
or twice a month under the leadership of the teacher. Such group methods 
have been found very effective in helping parents to a better understanding 
of the work of the school, the growth and development of children, and 
improved practices in home and family life. 


A Broader View 

So far the treatment in this chapter has dealt with the problem of 
educating children for satisfying human relations from the standpoint of 
respect for humanity, friendships, cooperation, courtesy, and home and 
family life. The phase of education implied by the title of this chapter 
is really somewhat broader than the treatment up to this point. The topics 
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which have already been discussed are foundational elements in any concept 
of human relations, but they do not encompass the whole field. 

It is through his relations with other people that each person achieves 
self-realization. Maximum self-realization for everyone or even for the 
majority of people is possible only to the extent that the welfare of man¬ 
kind as a whole is improved. Therefore people should be educated to 
strive for self-realization within the framework of the general welfare and 
to strive for the improvement of society as a whole. In addition, each per¬ 
son needs to develop those attitudes and other appreciations that will 
motivate him to utilize types of conduct favorable to or consistent with 
these basic concepts. The individual must also acquire techniques in human 
relationships which will at least tend to ensure success in human relations 
based on these hypotheses. 

What, then, are some of the additional phases of the problem which 

should be considered ? In the first place, one needs to take a broader view 

of the pertinent attitudes. Tolerance must be seen in broad and practical 

ways. Children at all grade levels must learn not to disparage other chil- 

% 

dren who dress differently, who speak indistinctly because of physical 
defects or a language handicap, who attend different churches, who live 
in a different part of town, or who hold viewpoints and opinions different 
from their own. The ideal of freedom of speech must come to be under¬ 
stood and dealt with in a practical way so that differences of opinion may 
arise in class and group discussions without disrupting the orderly processes 
of cooperative effort. Children must be helped to understand that individ¬ 
uals differ and that our society guarantees freedom to the individual to 
be different and to do things differently as long as he is not interfering with 
the welfare of others. Individual differences lend strength and breadth 
to the nature of society. Somehow children must enlarge their concepts of 
tolerance to encompass the idea of “live and let live.” Children must also 
acquire a broad positive attitude toward citizenship and the active re¬ 
sponsibility of the individual. Democratic processes frequently move for¬ 
ward in terms of majority and minority viewpoints and wishes; the child 
must acquire an understanding of this fact and develop wholesome atti¬ 
tudes toward majority decisions in cases wherein he finds himself in the 


majority group as well as when he finds himself in the minority. While the 
discussions are going on, he may campaign aggressively for the minority 
viewpoint, but once an agreement has been reached by majority vote, as 
a citizen of a democracy it is a matter of course for him to give active 
support to the majority decision. How to be loyal and still be a constant 
student of problems and issues requires rather fine but clear-cut distinctions 
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in attitudes, ideals, and practices; yet these are basic to a wholesome func¬ 
tioning of democratic processes and satisfying human relations. Children 
must learn that those who disagree with them may have motives and ideals 
just as worthy and sincere as theirs. 

Another phase of the problem which must be recognized is that funda¬ 
mental concepts must be given practical application in children’s daily 
living if these basic considerations are to be more than empty verbalisms. 
It is easy enough to give lip service to the idea that “thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” but quite another matter to get a deep understand¬ 
ing of the real issues inherent in desirable human relations and to acquire 
practices which are consistent with the ideal. Children are brutally frank 
in what they say and shockingly direct in their behavior. If they see that 
some child didn’t wash his ears, they say so at once in unmistakable terms, 
apparently oblivious to or inconsiderate of the hurt inflicted upon the 
other child. A classmate who appropriates the pencils, erasers, pocket 
knives, or coins of others is dealt with by children in a similarly direct 

manner, largely because children have no knowledge or understanding of 

♦ 

the environmental factors and pressures which are inducing the classmate 
to antisocial behavior. 

Conflicts between children and groups of children similar to these 
arise in connection with the “bully on the playground,” “the gang from 
the other side of the railroad tracks,” “the snobs from the hill,” and other 
ethnic and social groups in the community. Our society is a “class” society. 
By “class” is meant two or more orders of people who are believed to be, 
and are accordingly ranked by the members of the community, in socially 
superior and inferior positions . 18 Sociologists frequently use the terms “up¬ 
per class,” “middle class,” and “lower class,” with subdivisions of each of 
these three major categories, to describe the class organization of society. 
Many communities have ethnic minority groups consisting of Negroes, 
Italians, Greeks, Mexicans, or other racial or national groups. Frequently 
the presence of these ethnic minority groups brings about conflicts. We 
thus have in our midst both class and caste cleavages and problems which 
create difficulties for children, for adults, for the effective functioning 

of democracy, and for education . 19 

Education in the future must concern itself with the various types 

of conflicts which arise among children as well as the broader tasks asso- 


is VV. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1941, pp. 82. , A f 

i» For further insight into the class and caste problems, see ibid.; references 2, 3, and 4 at the 

end of the chapter; and Robert L. Sutherland, Color, Class and Personality. Washington. D.C.. 
American Council on Education, 1942. 
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ciated with class and caste conflicts and tensions in our society if education 
desires to be fundamentally and broadly effective in educating children 
for satisfying human relations. At the elementary school level some under¬ 
standings and attitudes may be sought at the intellectual level and ought 
to be developed to the extent that children’s mental maturity will permit, 
but much must be sought and achieved in the practical “day-by-day living 
together.” It has been said that one learns what one lives and lives what 
one learns. This thought must be an ever-present guide in working with 
school pupils. Life at school must be lived in such a way that the child 
who failed to wash his ears, bullies others on the playground, comes from 
the wrong side of the railroad tracks, or belongs to a minority social or 
ethnic group is amalgamated into the group life of the class and the school 
by ways which result in the gradual development of socially acceptable 
behavior on the part of the unwanted or ostracized child or group and 
effective education in human relations on the part of the rest of the mem¬ 
bers of the class. In a sense this problem resolves itself into skillful handling 
of discipline, but it is really much more than that. It is using disciplinary 
situations as dynamic materials for teaching what children must learn 
in order to achieve satisfying human relations in the broader society. To 
do this job well the teachers must visualize the school itself as a miniature 
society, a group of people endeavoring to live together on one campus in the 
interest of the greatest good to the largest number. The dynamics of life 
at school become the vital curriculum materials utilized by the school for 
effective social education of children. The practical problems of everyday 
living together at school are turned to constructive educational ends to 
a degree unheard of in the past. 

Another aspect of the broader problem is that of teaching children 
to become acquainted with, understand, and appreciate the people of 
other lands. Heretofore the nations with a high degree of nationalistic 
spirit have tended to belittle the peoples of other and less prominent na¬ 
tions. Everywhere there has been a great deal of just plain ignorance, 
misinformation, misunderstanding, and intolerance among the peoples of 
different countries. As long as people do not know each other, they are 
suspicious of each other. Suspicion and mistrust are among the factors 
which cause wars. If peace is to prevail among the peoples of the earth, 

thorough acquaintanceship, understanding, and tolerance must replace sus¬ 
picion and mistrust. 

The future citizens of the United States will have to shoulder an 
especially heavy responsibility for fostering and maintaining peace 
throughout the world and for giving leadership in man’s world-wide struggle 
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toward the ideal of democracy. For these reasons it is especially important 
that children in this country be given an opportunity to become thoroughly 
familiar with the people of other lands. Education for satisfying human 
relations is much broader than the home, the neighborhood, the school, 
the community, or the nation; it is as broad as the world and encompasses 
that type of international understanding and cooperation which will lead 
to world citizenship. 

Education for international understanding is not something new for 
elementary schools. Ever since the subject of geography was added to 
the elementary school curriculum some attention has been given to this 
problem. Certain other phases of the school program, such as the folk 
songs of other lands and the art and handicraft of other peoples, have 
also contributed. World War II, however, opened men’s eyes to the inade¬ 
quacies in the educational programs of our country as well as in those 
of other nations. In the United States the federal Department of State, 
through its Office of Inter-American Affairs, took an active lead in promot¬ 
ing hemispheric solidarity of the Americas through education. Institutes 
were held, bulletins were published, 20 and other activities were sponsored. 
As a result of the impetus given the movement by the Department of State 
and the U.S. Office of Education, the concept of intercultural education was 
broadened, text and library books were scrutinized carefully for accuracy 
and attitudes conveyed 21 as well as to make sure that stories about other 
peoples portrayed the typical customs rather than the spectacular or the 
bizarre. Although it is too early at this writing to know the extent to 
which efforts at intercultural education will be modified, there is some 
evidence to indicate that many phases of social studies instruction and 
activities in art, music, and physical education will be altered appreciably 
to give fuller expression to the need for world understanding and world 

viewpoints. 


Chapter Summary 

The chief purposes of this chapter have been (1) to set forth the 
importance of educating for satisfying human relations, (2) to show that 
this phase of education involves the attainment of ideals, attitudes, and 
proficiencies in skills or conduct, (3) to clarify the meaning of t he several 

*0 Helen Follett, This Way to Latin America. New York: Horace 
Teachers College. Columbia University. 1943. Inter-Amencan Fnendsh.p Through the Scho . 

Washington D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1941, No. 10. _ ftf 

21 “Intercultural Books for Children,” Childhood Education 
this article may be obtained from the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New 

York 19, N.Y. 
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subheadings under which one may detail the broader field of educating 
for satisfying human relations, (4) to illustrate the different avenues and 
procedures used by schools in helping children to achieve proficiency in 
human relations, and (5) to give a broader vision of needs and potentiali¬ 
ties in this phase of our educational program. In general, schools in this 
country have always been concerned to a degree with the objectives of 
human relationships. It cannot be said, however, that they have always 
clearly visualized the importance of this group of objectives, have taken 
deliberate steps to plan instructional procedures specifically designed to 
enhance children’s education along these lines, or have utilized to maximum 
advantage the educational opportunities that were inherent in activities al¬ 
ready taking place. In the future, school programs will undoubtedly be 
geared more deliberately toward the attainment of the objectives of human 

relationships. 

The major ideas developed in this chapter are: 

1) Proficiency in human relations is important in achieving self- 
realization, in satisfying one’s social needs, in discharging one’s civic re¬ 
sponsibilities, in achieving success in one’s vocational pursuits, and in 
achieving a democratic form of society. There is thus a direct relationship 
between education for satisfying human relations and the attainment of the 
ideal of democracy. 

2) Proficiency in human relations involves the development of ideals, 
attitudes, and social skills which are consistent with the ideal of self- 
realization within the framework of the general welfare. 

3) Schools use a large variety of avenues in their effort to help 
children acquire proficiency in human relations. 

4) The complex and all-pervading nature of educating children for 
satisfying human relations makes it difficult as well as undesirable to 
isolate or segregate the school’s effort in this regard into one or a few spe¬ 
cial categories or subjects. Proficiency in human relations is taught within 
the broad matrix of children’s activities; some of the teaching efforts may 

be direct, but many of them must be indirect from the standpoint of the 
children. 

5) Practical situations in school life are among the most effective 
occasions for teaching desirable human relations while learning to live 
with others in mutually satisfying ways. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Education for Family Life. Nineteenth Yearbook of the American Associa¬ 
tion of School Administrators. Washington, D.C.: National Education As- 

% 
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socMon^ the United States, 1941, Chap. 1, “Let Us Face the Issue”; and 
Chap. 8, Specific School Activities.” 

2. William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole, Intercultural Education in Ameri¬ 
can Schools. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943, Chap. 4, “Selecting and 
Organizing Classroom Materials for Intercultural Education.” 

Americans All: Studies in Intercidtural Education. Fourteenth Yearbook 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Educa¬ 
tion Association of the United States, 1942, Sec. I, “What Should Be Done”- 
Sec. II, “What Is Being Done”; and Sec. Ill, “Our Task.” 

Ethel M. Duncan, Democracy’s Children. New York: Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldredge, 1945, Part II, “Classroom Projects.” 

5. Democratic Human Relations: Promising Practices in Inter group and Inter¬ 
cultural Education. Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
National Education Association, 1945, Chap. 1, “The Purposes of Intergroup 
and Intercultural Education”; and Chap. 9, “Some Basic Concepts in the 
Education of Ethnic and Lower-Class Groups.” 


4. 


Suggested Student Activities 


1. Visit a near-by elementary school and observe (a) incidents which reflect 
conflict in interpupil relations, (b) methods used by teachers in utilizing school 
situations to further education in human relations, (c) the ways in which pupil 
participation in school and classroom management is utilized to extend chil¬ 
dren’s proficiencies in human relations, and (d) the topics or activities in class¬ 
room instruction which make valuable contributions to the objectives of human 
relations. 

2. Examine a variety of children’s books at different grade levels and make 
note of the types of selections and stories which have value in promoting at¬ 
titudes, ideals, and concepts regarding the various phases of the field of human 
relations. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


5 Educating for Economic 
e Efficiency 


^LTU H ERETOFORE the elementary school 

has seldom been thought of as a unit in the educational system which had 
any special responsibility for or made much of a contribution toward the 
objectives of economic efficiency. Most people still think that education 
for economic efficiency is a responsibility which belongs to the high schools, 
the trade school, and the colleges and universities which offer diploma or 
degree programs in the vocational and professional fields. Preparation for 
one’s chosen field of gainful employment is usually thought to be synony¬ 
mous with courses in shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, printing, mechani¬ 
cal drawing, woodwork, automobile mechanics, electricity, general shop, 
plumbing, airplane mechanics, home economics, or the many other courses 
customarily earmarked as vocational courses. As a rule, the various college 
degree curricula in engineering, architecture, law, medicine, education, and 
pharmacy are not included in the category of “vocational” preparation, 
but in a broad sense, all forms of schooling geared specifically toward the 
development of proficiency in a given vocational field may be thought of 
as vocational preparation. 

The first point to be established, then, is that preparation for a specific 
field of employment is broader than the list of so-called trade or “voca¬ 
tional” courses or the acquisition of the ability to perform satisfactorily 
the specific tasks of a given vocational field or the specific courses which 
a person might take to prepare himself for a certain field of work. Pro¬ 
ficiency in a given vocational pursuit requires, in addition to the specialized 
knowledges and skills, a wide variety of generalized knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills. Practically everyone in today’s society, if he wishes to be suc¬ 
cessful in his chosen field of work, must have at least reasonable proficiency 
in speaking, reading, and writing the common language of his country, 
a reasonable command of arithmetic, and some knowledge of science and 
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the arts. Usually specialized training for a given vocation presupposes a 
background in these generalized areas. A person must also have acquired 
proficiency in human relations; otherwise he may be denied employment, 
he may not keep any job long, or he may be unnecessarily thwarted in 
achieving success in his work. A person must also be a citizen of his com¬ 
munity, state, nation, and the world; ultimate success in a vocational pur¬ 
suit may depend upon the nature of society as conditioned by the type of 
citizenship practiced by its members. In a sense, then, education for self- 
realization, for satisfying human relations, and for civic responsibility are 
integral and inseparable aspects of education for vocational efficiency. 

The second point to be stressed is that education for economic effi¬ 
ciency is much broader than mere proficiency in an occupation. One must 
be proficient in his chosen work; but one must also be an intelligent con¬ 
sumer of goods and services, intelligently plan and manage one’s personal 
finances and household, must practice wisely the conservation of natural and 
human resources, and must know the private and the public measures to 
be taken to eliminate the harmful factors and to utilize and conserve what¬ 
ever helps to promote the health and welfare of people. Economic efficiency 
encompasses all of those economic factors which affect man’s happiness 
and welfare. 

The third point to be established is that the elementary school makes 
major contributions toward this broader concept of educating for economic 
efficiency. In fact, the remainder of this chapter is devoted to an exposi¬ 
tion of the scope, content, and methods utilized by elementary schools in 
this area. Quite clearly, these contributions by the elementary schools are 
not in the form of specialized subjects with technical titles but are rather 
in the form of broad generalized training which constitutes the common 
foundation for proficiency in all vocational fields. The fact that the role 
of the elementary school is of this generalized nature does not reduce its 
importance, make it any less deliberate or more unplanned than certain 
other offerings or activities of the public schools, or provide any valid argu¬ 
ment why elementary school workers should not recognize and understand 
the “economic efficiency” aspect of selected phases of the curriculum of the 

elementary schools. 

What Economic Efficiency Involves 

Before considering what is being done by elementary schools in helping 
children to acquire economic efficiency, it is well to pause for a clarification 
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of the topic under discussion. We are here concerned with what is involved 
in economic efficiency for the typical citizen in the ordinary walks of life. 
The person may be a farmer, a small businessman, a wage earner in any one 
of a hundred or more forms of gainful employment, a housewife, or just 
any citizen who earns a living and lives a life in the society of human beings. 
An excellent analysis of the individual’s proficiencies in the economic field 
has been made by Gavian, who used the term “economic competence” 
instead of “economic efficiency,” but the two terms are so similar that for 
our purposes they may be used interchangeably. Gavian’s analysis is as 
follows: 

Economic Competence as a Producer Involves: 

1. Appreciation of good workmanship and the desire to earn one’s living 
in a manner that adds to the total real income of society. 

2. The ability to evaluate different occupations, including possible 
methods of self-employment, with respect to working conditions, earn¬ 
ings, steadiness of employment, emotional satisfactions, and social 
utility. 

3. Adequate preparation for the occupation selected. Knowledge of the 
best procedures for seeking employment in that field. 

Economic Competence as a Consumer Involves: 

4. The ability to select consumer goods—food, clothing, textiles, shelter, 
home furnishings and equipment, toys, recreational equipment, sup¬ 
plies for the home medicine cabinet, household preparations, and 
supplies needed for the repair and upkeep of a home. 

5. An understanding of how to care for and use to the best advantage 
all the items covered in (4). Specifically this requires knowledge of: 

a. The principles of cooking and meal planning. 

b. The best ways to care for food in the home. 

c. In rural and suburban areas, ways to preserve surplus foodstuffs. 

d. The care and repair of clothing, including the altering and making 
over of garments. 

e. The use of textiles in furnishing and decorating the home. 

f. The care and repair of a house with its furnishings and equipment. 

g. The care and repair of toys and recreational equipment. 

6. The ability to select medical and other health services appropriate to 
one’s needs and income. This is likely to require knowledge of services 
available at less than their full cost. 

7. The ability to select recreations appropriate to one’s needs and income 
and to evaluate their contribution to personal and family welfare. 

8. Knowledge of common business and banking forms and their use_ 

bills, receipts, checks, bankbooks, contracts for installment buying 
leases, notes, deeds, and the like. ’ 

9. Knowledge of the cost and suitability of the various types of consumer 
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credit and the various types of life insurance, and the safety of and 
return from ordinary methods of saving and investing, especially those 
available to persons of small means. 

10. Knowledge of the cost and suitability for various purposes of the usual 
methods of communication, shipping, and travel. 

11. The ability to manage one’s income so as to obtain from it the maxi¬ 
mum satisfactions. This involves the habit of weighing comparative 
values and costs; the ability to evaluate the claims made by advertis¬ 
ing and salespeople; the ability to apportion the available income 
among the several needs of one’s self and one’s dependents, and to de¬ 
termine how much, if any, should be used for advancement, charity, 
insurance, and savings. 

12. An understanding of the costs of living and an appreciation of the 
economic burdens involved in maintaining a family. 

Economic Competence as a Citizen Involves: 

13. The abhorrence of waste, whether it be of one’s own resources, those 
of others, or those that are socially owned; in particular, an abhorrence 
of the unnecessary waste of any natural or human resource. 

14. Acquaintance with the methods and purposes of organizations, such 
as labor unions, cooperatives, credit unions, consumer associations, 
Farm Bureaus, and people’s lobbies, through which persons in the 
ordinary walks of life may seek the economic betterment of their 
group or of society. 

15. Economic literacy in civic affairs. This includes such items as: 

a. The ability to participate intelligently in determining how tax 
money shall be raised and apportioned. 

b. Understanding that government expenditures (except for war and 
for corrupt purposes) do not diminish the national income. 

c. Appreciation of the relationship of adequate income to health and 
efficiency; understanding that social and government expenditures 
to raise all families to the health and efficiency level can be justified 
on economic as well as on humanitarian grounds. 

d. The knowledge that increased productivity, and not merely a re¬ 
distribution of the current national income, is necessary for im¬ 
proving the scale of living of the masses of people. 

e. Realization that one of the central problems of our time is to regu¬ 
late production and distribution in the interests of all the people, 
while preserving and freeing individual initiative. 

16. Appreciation of the possibilities for good and for evil inherent in 
machine production. This includes such understandings as the follow- 

ing* 

a. Mass production operated solely for personal gain has both good 
and evil consequences. Among the evil consequences is the concen¬ 
tration of income and power in the hands of a small class. 

b. Mass production when operated in the interests of society as a 

whole has tremendous possibilities for human welfare. 

c. Our economy cannot operate successfully unless the earnings of the 
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masses of people are adequate to make the products of industry 
available to all. 

d. The United States has the natural resources, the labor, the capital, 
and the technical knowledge necessary for abolishing poverty and 
the fear of poverty. 

17. Recognition of the main line of economic change and hospitality to 
needed change. 

The foregoing lists include only the skills, knowledge, and understandings 
thought to be essential to the economic competence of the average Ameri¬ 
can. A good case could doubtless be made for the inclusion of other 
items. 

Study of the lists suggests (1) that education for economic competence 
must extend over a long period of years; (2) that it must give abundant 
practice in weighing alternatives and making choices; (3) that it should 
be closely related to the real economic problems of the students and the 
community. It is apparent that economic competence is not likely to result 
from exposure, however prolonged, to an academic type of schooling. 1 


Avenues Utilized by Elementary Schools 
to Promote Economic Efficiency 

Although the literature in elementary education, especially the books 
dealing with elementary school teaching, has not given much prominence 
to the elementary school’s role in education for economic efficiency, atten¬ 
tion to this problem is really not a new phase of elementary education. 
Elementary schools have always been considered as the schools which 
provided rudimentary training in the common branches of reading, writing, 
language, arithmetic, and some history, geography, and civics. In so far 
as proficiency in these rudiments is basic to competence in all fields of gain¬ 
ful employment and the management of one’s personal and civic affairs, the 
elementary school is making definite contributions to this objective. There 
is no thought here of trying to persuade the reader that instruction in the 
three R’s should be classified as “vocational training,” but one should 
recognize that this instruction is by no means irrelevant. 

Chapters 6 and 7 dealt with educating for self-realization and for 
satisfying human relations. In so far as these two areas have direct bearing 
on one’s economic efficiency, it becomes clear that here are two other broad 
phases of elementary education which have important contributions to 
make to one’s proficiency in economic affairs. The two areas treated in 

i Ruth Wood Gavian, Education for Economic Competence in Grades I to VI. Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 8S4, New York: Bureau of Publica- 

stnHv C ° ege ' Columbia University, pp. 8-11. Copyright 1942. Excerpts from this 

study arc used by permission of the Bureau of Publications and the author. 
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Chapters 6 and 7 have been prominent elements of elementary school pro¬ 
grams for many years. 

Whatever activities take place in elementary schools which help in 
educating children s hands should also be recognized as contributions 
toward education for economic efficiency. The tendency in elementary 
schools in the United States has been to place emphasis upon educating 
the mind rather than the hand. Education of the mind is important, but 
so is the development of all types of bodily and manual skills. Schools in 
this country have not given as much attention to the development of hand 
and body skills as they probably should. Instruction in penmanship and 
art makes some contributions in this regard, especially if the work in art 
is conceived broadly to include modeling with clay, weaving with various 
types of materials, working with leather, tin, and wood, and constructing 
or repairing simple household articles. In some schools the making of cos¬ 
tumes for plays and construction activities of various kinds are integral 
phases of units in the social studies. Many of the eight-grade elementary 
schools provide organized courses in cooking, sewing, and manual training 
for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. 

That elementary schools have not been unmindful of their responsibil¬ 
ity for educating children for economic efficiency is evidenced by an analysis 
of the objectives stated in courses of study for elementary schools. Gavian 
analyzed 210 general courses of study, 210 social studies courses, 114 arith¬ 
metic courses, and 138 science courses for grades one through six. She found 
fifteen different objectives stated in these courses of study which could be 
classified definitely as bearing upon economic competence. This list of fif¬ 
teen objectives included most of the items of individual proficiency quoted 
in a preceding paragraph. 2 

The content subjects of arithmetic, science, and social studies contain 
much material which has direct bearing upon the development of economic 
efficiency. Gavian’s analysis of 114 arithmetic courses of study produced the 

list of items in grades four, five, and six portrayed in Table 2. 

Gavian’s analysis of 138 science courses of study for grades one through 
six produced many topics (Table 3) which relate specifically to economic 

efficiency. 

Additional avenues utilized by elementary schools in educating for 
economic efficiency consist of content in the social studies and certain 
specialized activities. These will be discussed in some detail at the various 

appropriate points in the sections which follow. 



* Ibid., pp. 27, 34-35. 
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TABLE 2 

Topics Relating to Economic Competence Found in 

114 Arithmetic Courses of Study* 


Topics 


Appearance in 114 
Arithmetic Courses 


Number Per Cent 


I. Cost of Various Items of Living f 

1. Vacations and excursions 

2. Lunches, picnics, meals out 

3. Automobile upkeep and travel 

4. Recreations and recreation equipment 

5. Clothing 

6. Gardening: cost of and savings from 

7. Food for a family 

8. Fuel for a family 
Furnishings, appliances for a home 

10. Shelter 

11. Light for a family 

12. Travel: comparative costs 

13. Textiles: comparative costs 

14. Pets: cost of keeping 

15. Homemade vs. ready-made garments 
II. Money Management: Consumer-Business Practices 

16. Accounts, personal 
Bills and receipts 
Budgets, personal 

19. Sending money by mail 

20. Budgets, family 

21. Buying by mail 

22. Savings made through sales and discounts 

23. Computing postage for a package 

24. Budgets, time 

25. Shopping for low prices 

26. Reading meters 

27. Buying on installments 

28. Discounting bills 

29. Comparative costs of shipping 

30. Comparative costs of communication 

31. Borrowing money (personal loan) 

III. Banking 

32. Savings bank deposits; payment of interest 

33. Checking accounts 

*Gavi an , Education for Economic Competence in Grades.I to VI, pp. 150—1S1 
T Only problems involving investigation of actual costs were counted. 
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Topics 

Appearance in 114 
Arithmetic Courses 

_ ____. 

Number | 

Per Cent 

34. Postal savings system 

6 

5 

35. Building-and-loan associations 

IV. School and Education Costs 

4 

4 

36. School supplies: cost of 

19 

17 

37. School equipment and furnishings: cost of 

8 

7 

38. An education or a course: cost of 

8 

7 

39. School and library books: cost of 

V. Business Practices 

5 

4 

40. Accounts: enterprise 

10 

9 

41. Selling and marketing farm products 

9 

8 

42. Overhead costs in a store 

4 

4 

43. Borrowing money for a business 

VI. Miscellaneous Economic Information 

3 

3 

44. Wages in a variety of occupations 

10 

9 

45. Cost and economic value of government services 

9 

8 

46. Taxation: kinds, how levied 

5 

4 

47. Weights and measures: history of 

3 

3 


TABLE 3 


I. 


Topics Relating to Economic Efficiency Found in 

138 Science Courses of Study * 


Topics 


2 . 

3. 


Conservation 

1. Birds: attracting and protecting 

value of 
ways reduced 

4. Wild flowers, protection of 

5. Toads, and frogs, value of 
Forests: methods of conserving 

value of 

state and national 
Soil: kinds, qualities 

saving and building up 
ways exhausted and wasted 

12. Laws to protect wild life 

13. Sanctuaries, wild life 
Furbearers and game animals: ways reduced 

protecting and increasing_ 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


14. 

15. 


Appearance in 138 
Science Courses 


Number I Per Cent 


Gavian, Education for Economic Competence in Grades 1 to VI, pp 


88 

64 

68 

49 

19 

14 

67 

49 

40 

29 

38 

28 

37 

27 

20 

14 

40 

29 

27 

20 

22 

16 

36 

26 

33 

24 

27 

20 

24 

17 

156—158. 
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Topics 


Appearance in 138 
Science Courses 


16. Snakes, value of 

17. Fish: ways reduced 

18. protecting and increasing 

19. Natural beauty, preservation of 

20. Coal: ways wasted 

21. conservation of 

22. Petroleum: ways wasted 

23. conservation of 

II. Agriculture and Horticulture 

24. Gardening, vegetable 

25. Gardening, flower 

26. Weed control 

27. Ornamental trees, shrubs, vines 

28. Horticultural pests, control of 

29. Irrigation: methods, value 

30. Fruitgrowing 

31. Poultry, care of 

III. Water Supply 

32. Sources of drinking water 

33. Purification of water 

34. Hard and soft water 

IV. Electricity 

35. Where and how produced 

36. Importance and value 

37. Fuses: purposes, use 

V. Household Science 

38. Food selection 

39. Ventilating a home 

40. Heating a home; fuels 

41. Clothes, selection to suit weather 

42. Food preservation, principles of 

43. Pests, household, control of 

44. Lighting a home 

45. Soaps and cleansers 

46. Textiles, recognizing the kinds 

47. Textiles, detailed properties 

VI. Miscellaneous 

48. Fire: prevention, control 

49. Fly control 

50. Mosquito control 

51. Poisonous plants: recognition, control 

52. Lumber: kinds, uses 

53. Other building materials 



25 

18 

18 


18 

13 

13 

12 

7 

3 
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Work 

The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good workmanship, 
and appreciates the social value of his work. —A few unfortunate people 
are not required to contribute directly toward the provision of goods and 
services of social and individual value. “Work,” as used here, includes 
the efforts of the teacher, the physician, the housewife, the businessman, 
the artist, the office worker, and all those who have some useful occupa¬ 
tion. Work, in its broadest sense, is 
basic to human well-being. This rela¬ 
tionship of work to human well-being 
can be understood best if one visual¬ 
izes the pathetic predicament and the 
demoralizing and disintegrating situa¬ 
tion of those who have virtually noth¬ 
ing to do, no responsibilities, or no use¬ 
ful role in society to motivate and 
integrate their life and activities. Work 
is something to be sought, enjoyed, and 
respected. 

From the standpoint of children’s 
education, three aspects of work merit 
attention here. One of these is the de¬ 
velopment of an understanding of what 
is meant by work, an appreciation of its 

value, and a positive attitude toward it 
"Keeping these books arranged neatly as a respected and noble activity. Per- 

certainly is a job. haps this phase of the problem could be 

described as the development of desirable attitudes. The second aspect is 
concerned with the development of the knowledges and skills essential for 
proficiency in work of various kinds. So much of our educational program 
deals with this phase that further comment seems unnecessary. The third 
aspect deals with work experience. The old adage of “learning to do by do¬ 
ing” is applicable here. The only way to learn the real meaning of work is to 
work. In recent years, in the field of secondary education, much stress has 
been placed upon the importance of giving high school pupils an opportunity 
to acquire work experience in real jobs during summer months or on a part- 
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time basis during the school year. In secondary education, work experience 
is regarded as an essential feature of the education of youth. 

Several phases of child life in elementary schools pertain rather di¬ 
rectly to the objective relating to work. Social studies units on “the home” 
or “the family” usually dwell on the services or contributions of different 
members of the family in carrying on family living; emphasis is also placed 
on the ways in which children can be helpful in the home. Units on “the 
milkman,” “the postman,” and “the fireman” explore the nature of the 
work these community helpers do and the services they render. In later 
grades the study of various occupations or industries helps to broaden the 
concept of work. All of these types of instructional activities help to develop 
positive attitudes toward work and at least an awareness of the variety 
of vocational opportunities. 

Throughout the child’s school career teachers emphasize various ele¬ 
ments of good workmanship. Neatness in storing books and papers in desks, 
in room arrangement, in penmanship, in art, in the arrangement of written 
work, and in many other phases of school life is stressed continuously by 
teachers. As the attention span of children grows longer, tasks of longer 
duration are expected of them. Teachers are constantly urging children to 
stay with a task until it is completed, thus endeavoring to develop per¬ 
severance. Good workmanship is stressed in many activities, particularly 
in art and handicraft projects. 

Although some of the older elementary school children find real job 
experience in such undertakings as a paper route, mowing lawns, working 
on farms, and delivering groceries, genuine job experience of an extensive 
nature is usually not feasible for pupils of this age-group. The schools, 
however, can provide many opportunities which have all of the essential 
earmarks of real work experience. When pupil participation in school and 
classroom management is wisely planned, many essential tasks can be 
delegated to the students. Caring for the cleanliness, orderliness, and at¬ 
tractiveness of the classroom, sharing in the management of books, supplies, 
and equipment, supervising traffic in the halls, on the playground, and on 
the streets, helping in the care, protection, and beautification of the school 
building and grounds, and engaging in school and community improve¬ 
ment projects are some of the ways in which children can assist and through 
such assistance experience most of the values inherent in gainful employ¬ 
ment. Such pupil activities as these contribute much toward the “work” 
objective. 
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Occupation Information 
and Occupation Choice 


The educated producer understands the requirements and opportuni¬ 
ties for various jobs and has selected his occupation.— Children of ele¬ 
mentary school age are too young to be expected to decide what vocation 
they will follow in later life, although many children even at age six make 
very positive comments as to what they are going to be when they grow 
up. Who hasn’t heard the six-year-old boast that he will be a policeman, 
a locomotive engineer, or a contractor who builds skyscrapers or homes? 
Most of these childhood pronouncements are prompted by the awe and 
admiration children feel as they make their initial acquaintance with the 
wonderful achievements of man. Seldom, however, do these early vocational 
choices remain fixed. A child may change his vocational choice a dozen or 
more times between the ages of six or eight and eighteen or twenty-one. 
Most people don’t make their vocational plans until late adolescence or 
postadolescence. In fact, most people in the past have merely drifted into 
the occupations which they later engage in for short or long periods of 
time. 

Several important generalizations are evident for the elementary school 
worker. First, elementary school children are too immature to make wise 
or lasting vocational choices. Second, the elementary school should not 
urge children to choose their vocations, and elementary school teachers 
should not be expected to be vocational counselors. Third, since drifting 
into some occupational field results in much wasteful occupational shifting 
and many a square peg in a round hole, the schools have a heavy responsi¬ 
bility for giving children a broad background of information about many 
kinds of occupations and for helping them (at the senior high school and 
college levels) to make wise occupational choices, thus avoiding some of 

this waste. 

Elementary schools give children a background of information about 
occupations through excursions, through study units and topics, and 
through home, school, and community improvement projects. The experi¬ 
ments in food, clothing, and shelter sponsored by the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation and described in Chapter 6 are illustrative of the latter types. 
Most schools today take children on a variety of excursions to local shops, 
stores, offices, and industries. Trips to the farm, the dairy, the grocery 
store, the post office, the city hall, the bank, the newspaper office, the 
hospital, local industries, and dozens of other places are commonly in- 
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tegrated in various units of study. All such firsthand contacts with local 
services and occupations provide occupational information which children 
acquire and interpret in increasingly mature ways as they pass through the 
elementary school. 

Course of study or instructional topics and units which contribute di¬ 
rectly to this objective are numerous and varied. Topics in arithmetic and 


science were summarized at an earlier point in this chapter. To see how 
these topics build a background of occupational information, it might be 
well to review those lists at this time. In the social studies in the primary 
grades one finds units on the milkman, the postman, the fireman, and the 
farmer. These are supplemented in later grades with many other activities. 
For a comprehensive analysis of topics related to economic competence 
found in 210 general and 210 social studies courses for grades one through 
six, we turn to tabulations by Gavian. Under the general heading of 
“Industries and Occupations in the Modern World” there were twelve 
topics with the frequency of appearance shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


Topics in Industries and Occupations Found in 420 Courses of Study * 


Topics 

Appearar 

Courses 

Number 

ice in 420 
of Study 

Per Cent 

1. Farming, gardening, stock raising 

314 

75 

2. Transportation 

257 

61 

3. Manufacturing 

232 

55 

4. Communication 

212 

51 

5. Mining and quarrying 

159 

38 

6. Lumbering, forestry, forest products 

147 

35 

7. Fishing 

132 

31 

8. Storekeeping 

121 

29 

9. Recreation industry; travel for recreation 

97 

23 

10. Local occupations in general 

91 

22 

11. Construction workers and industry 

80 

19 

12. Electric power industry 

63 

15 


* Gavian, Education for Economic Competence in Grades I to VI, p. 61 . 


Under the heading of “Characteristics of a Machine Civilization” 
Gavian’s analysis revealed twelve topics (Table S) and their frequency of 
appearance in these same courses. 
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TABLE 5 

Topics Relating to the Characteristics of a Machine Civilization 

Found in 420 Courses of Study * 



rr* • 

Appearance in 420 

Topics 

Courses of Study 

____ 

Number 

Per Cent 

1. Interdependence 

233 

ss 

2. Trade; markets 

132 

31 

3. World trade; tariffs 

131 

31 

4. Machines: how changed ways of living 

95 

23 

S. Standards of living: comparative 

48 

11 

6. Labor conditions and problems 

40 

10 

7. Mass production; specialization 

29 

7 

8. Unemployment 

16 

4 

9. Growth of big business; regulation of business 

12 

3 

10. Labor organization; strikes; lockouts 

11 

3 

11. Distribution of income; concentration of wealth 

7 

2 

12. Prospects of attaining an adequate standard of living 

i 

4 

1 


* Gavian, Education for Economic Competence in Grades / to VI, p. 114. 


Occupational Efficiency and Adjustment 

The educated producer succeeds in his chosen vocation, and maintains 
and improves his efficiency. —Success in one’s chosen field of work has 
significant bearing upon the attainment of the other values in life. The 
increasing specialization in jobs has a tendency to narrow the scope of 
occupational proficiency required of any one individual and to require a 
higher degree of proficiency in the narrower field. The changing nature 
of industrial processes and products brings about rapid changes in the types 
and character of jobs and thus requires the continuous in-service educa¬ 
tion of practically all workers in all fields. Both of these factors place new 
responsibilities upon the schools, but largely on the high schools, colleges, 
and trade schools. The elementary schools are relatively unaffected by 
this problem and thus have no major role to play regarding the educational 

objective stated at the beginning of this paragraph. 

There are a few indirect ways, however, through which the elementary 
school makes some kind of contribution toward this objective. Teachers 
consciously guide children into tasks which provide a challenge but are 
within their reach, and which they are motivated to tackle with genuine 
vigor. Teachers try to instill in children a feeling of zeal, delight, and 
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satisfaction in a difficult task well done. In the subject fields, diagnostic 
tests are used to discover difficulties in learning; once these have been 
clearly identified, the teacher helps the pupil to plan for himself a pro¬ 
gram of instruction and practice. The pupil is thus self-motivated to strive 
for his own improvement. Undoubtedly such practices have value in 
developing positive attitudes and habits toward sincere application and 
success in one’s chosen vocation. The fact that children are encouraged 
to look forward to new and interesting challenges in succeeding grades 
also makes positive contributions to this objective. Units in the social 
studies give many opportunities to contrast earlier with present practices 
in living and making a living; thus they tend to familiarize children with 
the idea of change and the concept that change is a characteristic of 
progress and that man must adjust himself continuously to the changing 
circumstances of his environment. 

Personal Economics 

The educated consumer plans the economics of his own life .—The 
realm of personal economics has two broad phases. One of these pertains 
to the general economic factors which influence wage scales, job oppor¬ 
tunities, the cost of living, unemployment, and the like. The elementary 
school’s relationship to these fundamental issues is treated in the next 
chapter. The discussion in the present chapter is restricted to the second 
phase of personal economics which has been characterized so well by the 
Educational Policies Commission in the following paragraph: 

Apart from these larger socio-economic adjustments, however, there is no 
inconsiderable area for individual care and discrimination in planning and 
operating the economic phases of life. Not all economic insecurity is due 
to unemployment and illness. Foolish spending which yields no enduring 
satisfactions or advantages, general gullibility and thriftlessness, gambling 
against odds which can be stated only in astronomical terms—these under¬ 
mine economic security and efficiency at all income levels and among all 
sorts of people. The educated consumer budgets his expenditures in the 
light of good principles as adjusted to his own particular circumstances 
and financial ability. He has learned that small expenditures, constantly 
repeated, mount to large totals. He knows that all borrowing costs the 
borrower money, and sometimes exorbitantly so. He knows that instalment 
buying is a form of borrowing. He can balance a checkbook. He buys no 
gold-bricks. He uses good sense in his savings and understands the relative 
advantages of banks, insurance, credit unions, the postal savings system 
government securities, and the various types of business investments as a 
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means of developing and utilizing his reserves. Through such means the 

ucated consumer has learned to exercise the highest possible degree of 
economic self-responsibility. 3 F g ee 01 


The elementary school makes a variety of contributions toward the 
latter phase of personal economics. Teachers have always emphasized 
frugality in the use of school supplies, the use of pupil time, the care of 
books to avoid unnecessary expense for new ones, and the wisdom of sav¬ 
ing one’s money for future need. This general emphasis might be termed 
“thrift education.” During the 1920’s it centered on getting pupils to de¬ 
posit money weekly in the school savings bank. Many schools today are 
continuing the weekly “bank day.” Gradually the idea of thrift education 
emerged into a broader concept. Although the principles, practices, and 
advantages of saving and the weekly school banking day continued to 
be a part of the program in thrift education, other goals were included. 
As related to the child, the broader meaning of thrift included proper 
use of (1) his time, (2) his talent, (3) his energy and effort, (4) his 
physical and mental health, and (5) material things. Intelligent spending 
rather than miserly hoarding was urged. Some school systems even de¬ 
veloped special course of study bulletins on thrift education. 

The extent to which attention to personal economics was incorporated 
into the various content subjects may be seen from Gavian’s analysis. 
Topics in arithmetic and science were listed earlier in this chapter. In 
social studies and general courses of study, under the caption of “Home 
Life in Our Community,” Gavian found the topics related to economic 
competence in grades one through six as shown in Table 6. 

Under the heading of “Money Management” Gavian found only six 
topics related to economic competence. No one of these six topics appeared 
in more than 8 per cent of the 420 courses of study. The six topics were 
(1) budgets, (2) cash accounts, (3) giving to worthy causes, (4) thrift 
in buying, (5) advertising: caution in responding to, and (6) consumer 
credit: how to use. 4 

The educational emphasis on personal economics portrayed by the 
analyses which have been given are continued in the elementary schools 
of today. There can be no doubt about the fact that elementary schools 
make many and varied contributions to the objective of intelligent planning 
of the economics of one’s own life. 


s The Purposes of Education in American Democracy , pp. 101-102. 
4 Gavian, op . cit. f p. 132. 
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TABLE 6 

Topics Relating to Home Life in Our Community Found in 

420 Courses of Study * 


'— 

Appearance in 420 

Topics 

Courses of Study 


Number 

Per Cent 

1. Diet: selecting a healthful 

249 

59 

2. House: planning and constructing 

174 

41 

3. Clothing: selection of 

167 

40 

4. Sewing, mending, or dyeing 

149 

36 

S. House: caring for and improving 

148 

35 

6. House: furnishing and decorating 

145 

35 

7. Food: actual preparation or preservation of 

134 

32 

8. Clothing: care of 

121 

29 

9. Textiles: kinds, selection of 

92 

22 

10. Refreshments: actual serving to guests 

83 

20 

11. Toys: care, repair, making, selection of 

72 

17 

12. Remedies and treatments: selection of 

40 

10 

13. Household preparations 

39 

9 


* Gavian, Education for Economic Competence in Grades I to VI, p. 81. 


Consumer Judgment and 
Efficiency in Buying 

The educated consumer develops standards for guiding his expendi¬ 
tures and is an informed and skillful buyer. —This twofold objective has 
its corresponding counterparts in the educational effort of schools. The 
development of desirable standards in human relations, in workmanship, 
in the quality of one’s finished products, in music and art, in the beautifica¬ 
tion of one’s home, in the selection and care of one’s clothing, and in 
numerous other matters has long been an objective of the schools. In fact, 
if one wishes to take the broader view, the school’s effort to help children 
develop high standards in all phases of life is but a practical expression of 
the school’s responsibility for striving to improve society. The elementary 
schools certainly share in this responsibility. 

As one narrows the development of standards to “standards for guid¬ 
ing one s expenditures,” the field is restricted to economic matters and, 
more specifically, to the selection of the articles and services for which 
the individual spends his money. This narrower concept, however, has 
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two aspects. The first pertains to decisions regarding the types of purchases 

the individual will endeavor to make. Shall he spend all his money on 

forms of entertainment or shall he spend some on good paintings for his 

home, a scientifically nutritious diet for his family, medical care, and 

only a carefully budgeted quota on entertainment ? Listing one’s types of 

expenditures in some kind of rank order involves the application of value 

criteria. The development of these criteria is thus an important educational 
concern. 


The second aspect of “standards 
for guiding one’s expenditures” is 
concerned with standards of quality 
within each of the groups of expendi¬ 
tures. Shall the individual buy an in¬ 
expensive dress which is poorly made 
and of poor material or shall she buy 
one of better materials and workman¬ 
ship even though its initial cost may 
be much higher? What is good econ¬ 
omy in matters of this type ? Shall she 
buy the highest priced fancy cuts of 
meat or can equally good or better 
nutrition be achieved through the pur¬ 
chase of cheaper cuts. What kinds of 

knowledge and skill must people have 

# 

if they are going to be “informed and 
skillful buyers”? 

The answers to the questions 
“Bud, you’ll get more for your money if raised in the preceding paragraph 

you buy the larger size. Q p en U p a hroad phase of education 

known as “consumer education.” People have been aware for a long time of 
their uncertainty about their ability to buy wisely. Because of the compli¬ 
cated processes of manufacturing, labeling of goods, and advertising, the 
consumer frequently finds himself bewildered and at the mercy of the 
marketing agencies. The federal government became interested in the pro¬ 
tection of the consumer as long ago as 1906, when the Food and Drugs Act 
was passed. The latest revision of this act, known as the Food, Drug, and 

Cosmetics Act, was passed in 1938. 

Consumer education, however, did not get under way until in the 

1920’s. The first book that gave formal recognition to the problem of con¬ 
sumer education was Henry Harap’s The Education of the Consumer, 
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published in 1924.® The same author wrote Economic Lije and the Cur¬ 
riculum, published in 1927.® Since that time the concern for consumer 
education has spread widely. A comprehensive recent treatise on the subject 
may be found in Consumer Education in the Schools by Herbert A. Tonne " 
and Consumer Education by James E. Mendenhall and Henry Harap. 7 

The public schools are concerned with consumer education in home 
economics, social studies, business, science, and mathematics courses in 
the secondary schools. Some high schools have a special course in con¬ 
sumer problems. The elementary school’s contribution to consumer educa¬ 
tion, although naturally not as extensive as that of the secondary schools, 
is significant and fairly broad in scope. The general emphasis on the de¬ 
velopment of desirable standards of all kinds has already been mentioned, 
including the emphasis placed upon the development of high standards in 
literature, art, and music. Values thus acquired have direct application 
in the selection of leisure-time reading materials, in the beautification of 
one’s home (including the selection of materials needed therefor), and in 
the selection of recreational pursuits. The games taught and the values 
acquired through physical education have their application in the choice 
of out-of-school leisure pursuits. 

In the social studies, science, and arithmetic, many phases of con- 

# 

sumer education are treated, as indicated by the topics previously quoted 
from Gavian’s study. In health instruction some attention is directed, for 
example, toward types of common and inexpensive foods which contain 
the necessary food elements, the proper kind of toothbrush to use, the com¬ 
position of desirable types of tooth paste, and appropriate kinds of clothes 
to wear for different purposes. A complete list of all the topics in elementary 
school instruction which relate to consumer education would be a long one. 

Consumer Protection 

The educated consumer takes appropriate measures to safeguard his 
interests. —What has already been said about consumer education applies 
equally well to consumer protection. The wiser the value concepts the 
individual uses in guiding his expenditures and the more informed and 
skillful he is as a buyer, the better is he able to protect his interests. But 
the field of safeguarding consumer interests is much broader than the 
scope of activities of the individual consumer in his daily routines of 
living. Consumer interests must be viewed on a national and international 

8 New York: The Macmillan Company. 

6 New York: Prentice-Hall, 1941. 

7 New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 
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basis and in terms of the consumer of tomorrow as well as the consumer 
of today. This broader concept brings into the picture long-term world 
planning, international trade, tariffs, regulations on interstate commerce, 
state laws relating to the use of natural resources, conservation of natural 
resources, reforestation, regional conservation and natural resource de¬ 
velopment projects such as the Tennessee Valley Authority, and a score 
of other topics which could be named. 

Many of the broader aspects of safeguarding consumer interests are 
too involved for children to comprehend, but many of its phases are dealt 
with successfully in the elementary school. Knowledge of the world supply 
and distribution of natural resources gained in the study of geography 
provides information which can be utilized in discussing specific local 
and national issues. The courses in science and in arithmetic also contain 
many relevant topics. The topics in science and arithmetic quoted from 
Gavian’s study in the earlier part of this chapter suggest their applica¬ 
bility to consumer protection. For example, in the analysis of the 210 
general and the 210 social studies courses for grades one through six, 
Gavian found three topics (soil and minerals; water control; and forests, 
flowers, and wild life) mentioned in from 16 to 52 per cent of the courses. 
Under the heading of “Local Community Services and Their Support,” 
her analysis revealed six topics (taxation, public school system, water 
supply and sewage disposal, health protection, fire and police protection, 
and recreational facilities) which were mentioned in from 8 to 31 per cent 
of the 420 courses of study. 

Conservation of human and natural resources has become such an 
urgent problem in the United States that in recent years the schools 
have been urged to give special emphasis to it. The rapid deterioration of 
the soil, the disappearance of timberlands, the destruction of wild life, 
and the diminishing supply of mineral wealth hold grave forebodings for 
the consumer of today and especially for the consumer of tomorrow. A well- 
informed citizenry with positive attitudes and supporting a national pro¬ 
gram of conservation is essential if the wealth of the land is to be restored 
for the use of future generations. In response to the national interest in 
conservation education the U.S. Office of Education issued three bulletins 
for the use of the schools in teaching the importance of conservation. 8 

* Effie G. Bathurst, Teaching Conservation in Elementary Schools. Federal Security Agency, 
US Office of Education, Bulletin 1938, No. 14; and the same author’s Conservation Excursions, 
Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1939, No. 13; and Curriculum Con¬ 
tent in Conservation for Elementary Schools. Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 

Bulletin 1939, No. 14. 
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Chapter Summary 

The purposes of this chapter were (1) to explain and clarify the objec¬ 
tives of economic efficiency and (2) to describe and illustrate the role of 
the elementary school in educating for economic efficiency. Although the 
elementary school does not offer specialized types of “vocational” courses, 
the elementary school makes many and varied contributions toward chil¬ 
dren’s attainment of this group of objectives. 

These major ideas were developed: 

1) Preparation for a specific field of employment is broader than 
the lists of so-called “vocational” courses. 

2) Education for self-realization, for satisfying human relations, and 
for civic responsibility are integral phases of education for economic 
efficiency. 

3) The elementary school makes many and varied contributions 
toward the broad concept of the objectives of economic efficiency. 

4) Socially useful work is something to be sought, enjoyed, and 
respected. 

5) Useful work is fundamental to the individual’s mental hygiene 
and the integration of his personality. 

6) Children of elementary school age should not be expected to 
make abiding decisions about the field of gainful employment which they 
will pursue in adult life, but elementary schools can provide children with 
much background information which may be drawn on later when voca¬ 
tional choices are made. 

7) Consumer education and the teaching of conservation are impor¬ 
tant aspects of education for economic efficiency. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Browse through one of the following: 

Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink, Your Money's Worth. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1927. 

Stuart Chase, The Tragedy of Waste. New York: The Macmillan Company 

1929. H 

Arthur Kallet and F. J. Schlink, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs. New York: The 

Vanguard Press, 1933. 

J. B. Mathews, Guinea Pigs No More. New York: Covici, Friede, 1936. 

Henry Harap, Economic Life and the Curriculum. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1927. 
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2. Effie G. Bathurst, Teaching Conservation in Elementary Schools. Federal 
Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1938, No. 14. 

3. Educational Policies Commission, Education and Economic Well-Being in 

American Democracy. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association 
1940. ’ 


Suggested Student Activities 


1. List the different ways in which the elementary school contributes 
toward the objectives of economic efficiency. Then visit a near-by elementary 
school to note how many of the items in your list are in evidence during your 
period of observation in the school. 

2. Arrange for a showing of one or more of the following motion pictures: 

“Pop Rings the Bell”; 20 min. sound (National School Service Institute). 

“The Children Must Learn”; 13 min. sound (New York University). 

“Wise Land Use Pays”; 17 min. sound (United States Department of 

Agriculture). 

Rain on the Plains”; 10 min. sound (United States Department of 
Agriculture). 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Educating for Civic 
Responsibility 


L A HERMIT is a person who has retired 

from society and lives alone. Anyone who is not a hermit associates with 
other persons. When such association results in various types of coopera¬ 
tive effort in the pursuit of common purposes, we have the beginnings of 
what is called “a society.” In more technical terms, “society” is defined 
as an enduring, cooperating social group so functioning as to maintain 
and perpetuate itself, or as any group (but especially a nation) consisting 
of human beings who are relatively similar in race and culture, who have 
more or less clearly recognized common interests, and who cooperate 
in the pursuit of those interests. 1 

Being a member of a social group means that one must perform his 

role in the group; otherwise the society disintegrates. The type of society 

to which one belongs determines the nature of the individual’s role. In 

other words, the nature of one’s citizenship responsibilities depends upon 

the type of society to which one belongs. From certain standpoints, societies 

may be thought of as if they were arranged along a scale with democracy 

at one extreme and totalitarianism at the other. Various types of societies 

would fall somewhere along the scale, depending upon the degree to which 

their characteristics resembled democracy or totalitarianism. Wrightstone 

and Campbell have helped to clarify the distinction between the two basic 

forms of society by listing the ideals and principles of democracy and of 
totalitarianism in tabular form. 


Democracy 

1. The general purpose of democracy 
is to serve the people individually and 
collectively to the end that each may pro¬ 
tect the welfare of all and all may protect 


T OTALITARIANISM 

1. The general purpose of totalitarian¬ 
ism is to promote the interests and wel¬ 
fare of the state. The dictator is the state 
and in no way responsible to the people. 



1 Dictionary of Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 194S, p. 378. 
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the welfare of each. The welfare of the 
individual, however, is the end sought. 

2. Discussion and persuasion are the 
general methods of national government 
and international relations. 

3. The ultimate of the democratic 
ideal, as applied to government, is a world 
democratic state, built upon the equality 
of all mankind. 

4. The civil liberties, freedom of 
thought, speech, action, and religion are 
guaranteed to individuals as necessary to 
the functioning of democracy. 

5. The officers responsible for carrying 
out the will of the people are chosen and 
recalled by the people in free elections. 

6. Democracy thrives on an informed 
and critical public opinion. Suppression 
and distortion of the news constitute an 
offense. When one newspaper suppresses 
news another exposes it. 
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The individual is an indissoluble and un- 
distinguishable part of the state. 

2. Force and violence are the general 
methods of achieving the purpose in in¬ 
ternal and in international relations. 

3. The ultimate of the totalitarian 
ideal is a world state dominated by force 
and controlled by one nation made up of 
the “highest human species given by the 
grace of the Almighty to this earth.” 
{Mein Kampf , II, 439) 

4. The denial of civil liberties is essen¬ 
tial to the functioning of totalitarianism. 

5. The officers responsible for the 
government of the people are chosen by 
the dictator and subject only to his will. 

6. Totalitarianism thrives on a subju¬ 
gated press and on the suppression and 
distortion of news. It retains its power 
through the propagation of ignorance and 
fear. It purges its newspapers. 2 


In the United States the people are committed to a democratic form of 
society. Consequently, to discharge one’s role in society, to perform one’s 
civic responsibilities in the United States, one must be able to function 
appropriately and effectively in a democratic society. 3 What skills, atti¬ 
tudes, ideals, knowledges, and understandings must one have for civic 
responsibility in a democratic society? The answer to this question out¬ 
lines the task of educating for civic responsibility and constitutes the theme 
of this chapter. Before we turn to that answer, let us pause for a few 
moments to get a clearer picture of the nature of a democratic society. 


A Democratic Society Described 


Democracy, as we know it in the United States, is the current status 
of a long period of deliberate effort by peoples in many parts of the world. 
In ancient Athens the citizens participated in a political democracy. In 
England the Magna Carta of 1215 was a landmark in the introduction of 
political and civil rights. By slow degrees democratic ways of life devel- 


* From T Wayne Wrightstone and Doak S. Campbell, Social Studies and the American Way of 
Ufe, pp. 7-8. Copyright 1942. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Row, Peterson & 

Company.^ ^ X* 'ISTSSS 

Ss ro°e" in ™ch broader than one’s civic responsibilities. 
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oped in different parts of the world. The English settlers who came to 
America transferred many democratic principles to the new land. 

In founding their republic, the people of the United States drew 
up a constitution that would create a democratic society. Some say that 
this form of society is a democracy; others approach the problem by 
describing democracy as a way of life. 4 At best a democratic society does 
not lend itself to a simple definition, and most writers have contented 
themselves with a description rather than a definition of democracy.® 
Two outstanding recent attempts in this direction will be discussed here. 



Freedom to share in planning and working builds initiative and self - 

reliance; domination breeds frustration and dependence. 

After calling attention to the fact that there can be no official defini¬ 
tion of democracy, that what we call the American way of life is still 
evolving, still struggling toward ideals that steadily move upward with 
man’s enlightened progress, and that the general understanding of the 
term democracy needs breaking up so that there can be general under¬ 
standing of its meanings, Russell and Briggs present a Creed of Democracy 
prepared in 1940 by the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. The statement, consisting of sixty items, is prefaced by “We believe 
in and will endeavor to make a democracy which . . . .” The entire list 
of sixty items is too extensive to quote in full. Characteristic of the entire 
group are items six and nineteen, which read as follows: “Protects every 
individual against exploitation by special privilege or power” and “Insures 
standards of living in which every individual can retain his own self-respect 

\ C f M° de ’ Way 01 LiJe - New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937 

C. E. Mernam, What Is Democracy? Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 194l! 
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and unabashed make his peculiar contribution to the society in which 
he lives. The entire statement must be studied carefully to appreciate 
its usefulness in clarifying educational thinking.® 

Four of the publications of the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Educational Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators are especially pertinent here. 7 In Chapter II of The 
Purposes of Education in American Democracy an attempt is made to 
sweep into a few broad generalizations the minimum essentials of democ¬ 
racy. The gist of the formulation is given in the following quotation: 

The (General Welfare. Democracy prizes a broad humanitarianism, an in¬ 
terest in the other fellow, a feeling of kinship to other people more or less 
fortunate than oneself. One who lives in accordance with democracy is 
interested not only in his own welfare but in the welfare of others—the 
general welfare. 

Civil Liberty. Democratic behavior observes and accords to every indivi¬ 
dual certain “unalienable rights” and certain inescapable corollary respon¬ 
sibilities. One who lives in a democratic way respects himself. And to 
self-respect he adds respect for the moral rights and feelings of others, for 
the sanctity of each individual personality. 

The Consent of the Governed. Democratic processes also involve the assent 
of the people in matters of social control and the participation of all con¬ 
cerned in arriving at important decisions. This implies that all the people 
must have access to the facts which will help them to reach a wise decision. 

The Appeal to Reason. Peaceful and orderly methods of settling contro¬ 
versial questions are applied by a democracy to matters of national and 
international policy as well as to private disputes. The callous use of force 
and violence is rejected as unworthy of a civilized people. 

The Pursuit of Happiness. Finally, democracy sets high value upon the at¬ 
tainment of human happiness as a basis for judging the effectiveness of 

social life. 

We are to examine each of these five ideals of democratic conduct, seeking 
from them to derive a general understanding of the purposes of our schools. 
It is desirable to preface this examination by a brief sketch of some aspects 
of the development of democracy in this country and of its present status 

a w. F. Russell and T. H. Briggs, The Meaning of Democracy. New York: The Macmillan 
Company 1941 pp. 206-212. Quoted from Democracy and Education in the Current Crisis by the 
faculty of Teachers College. Columbia University, and published by the Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

t The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy; The Purposes of Education tn 
American Democracy; The Education of Free Men in American Democracy; and Education and 
Economic Well-Being in American Democracy, Washington, D.C.: Educational Policies Commis¬ 
sion, National Education Association of the United States and the American Association of School 

Administrators, 1937, 1938, 1940, and 1941. 
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in the world. No comprehensive treatment is attempted here; the Com¬ 
mission has in preparation a more extensive report on the historical back¬ 
ground of educational and social purposes. 

To get the full impact of this condensed statement one should read 
in its entirety Chapter II of this publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission. 8 

The Educational Task 

Let us now return to the question posed just prior to the preceding 
description of a democratic society: What skills, attitudes, ideals, knowl¬ 
edges, and understandings must one have for civic responsibility in a 
democratic society? The complete answer to this question consists of 
four parts. Each individual must experience individual development or 
self-realization in accordance with his capacity. Without individual de¬ 
velopment other things are impossible; educating for self-realization was 
described in Chapter 5. Second, a person must learn how to live and asso¬ 
ciate effectively with others; educating for satisfying human relationships 
was described in Chapter 6. Third, a person must have economic com¬ 
petence so that he may be a self-sustaining member and a useful contributor 
to society; educating for economic efficiency was described in Chapter 7. 
Fourth, a person must be an active participant in and contributor to the 
group life and the group functions of a society. It is the latter area which 
is commonly designated as civic responsibility, although it should be 
evident that the first three areas or groups of objectives are closely con¬ 
nected with the individual’s competence for civic participation. The educa¬ 
tional task, then, is the development of well-rounded individuals who 
can function effectively in a democratic society. 

It is the fourth area, however, the field of civic participation, which 
is singled out for special attention in the present chapter. The treatment 
which follows represents an effort to particularize the area of civic re¬ 
sponsibility and to describe the avenues used by elementary schools to 
promote education for civic responsibility. 

Social Justice and Social Activity 

The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of human circum¬ 
stance, and acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions .—Although individ- 
ual differen ces in stature, ability, effort, personality, opportunity, income, 

•n 8S ^ e also B ’ F * Pitten S er » Indoctrination for American Democracy . New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1941, pp. 42-45. c Mac 
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frugality, prudence, economic well-being, and social status will always 
exist among human beings, the ideal of democracy is to minimize these 
differences, to guarantee life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to each 
person, and to provide all with opportunity to achieve a happy and useful 
life. This ideal cannot be approached unless people become informed of 
the extraordinary range of conditions under which men live, emotionally 
aroused about the undesirability of the wide disparities of human circum¬ 
stance, and sympathetic toward the needs of others. 

Social justice and concerted activity to correct unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tions presuppose the development of sympathy in human beings. Sympathy, 
as based upon the capacity to imagine how other people feel in given 
situations, develops from the age of four on through the elementary school 
years. Genuine understanding of how other people feel usually stems from 
some personal experience in the given situation. Murphy’s study of sym¬ 
pathetic behavior in nursery school children revealed that three-year-olds 
generally, though not universally, responded to people whose distress in¬ 
volved bandages, blindness, injuries colored with Mercurochrome or iodine, 
scars or scratches; to deprivation of toys, food, or mother; to physical 
dilemma, such as being caught in a play pen; to an interference with activ¬ 
ity, as of a child having to stay in bed; to attack by another child; to in¬ 
ability to do a job undertaken; to an accident; or to crying. 9 Sympathetic 
responses on the part of young children, Murphy found, consisted of help¬ 
ing others; removing or attempting to remove the causes of distress; com¬ 
forting others by pets, hugs, and kisses; punishing the cause of distress; 
protecting and defending the person in distress; asking questions to find 
the cause of distress; and suggesting or effecting solutions. 

From these early beginnings, sympathetic behavior continues to de¬ 
velop if properly guided. Sympathy in its true form, involving an under¬ 
standing of the situation, appears during the age-period of seven to twelve 
years. However, it is only in its crudest form and lacks the fine sensitivity 
to situation found in the adolescent and the adult. This is the reason why 
the behavior of children in the elementary school may seem to be “hard- 
boiled.” Bullying and teasing younger children, animals, and servants are 
quite common at this age; so is teasing of the girls by the boys and jealous 

rivalry between the play groups of boys and girls. 

Educational effort by the elementary school to develop in children 
a concern for social justice, social sensitivity, and social action must be 
geared to children’s capacities as reflected in the developmental stages 

a L. B. Murphy, Social Behavior and Child Personality. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. 
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of those traits which have peculiar bearing upon these objectives. Although 
the concepts of social justice and social activity are broader than sympa¬ 
thetic behavior, yet sympathetic behavior is such an important factor 
in the broader area that the objectives of social justice and social activity 
cannot be achieved without the development of sympathetic behavior. 
The features which characterize the development of sympathy or sym¬ 
pathetic behavior in children are such as to place definite limitations upon 
the efforts of the elementary school. Genuine sympathy is usually based 
upon some persqnal experience in the given situation or a very similar 
situation. This factor in itself makes it difficult for the school to do as 
much as it would like to. The degree of sympathy of which elementary 
school pupils are capable is probably quite high; but it is not likely to be 
the considered, balanced type of sympathy which one finds in the adult. 

The fact that education for social justice and social activity is diffi¬ 
cult and must be carried forward under limitations is no reason for ignor¬ 
ing it in the school program. In fact, most schools give considerable atten¬ 
tion to these two objectives even though the objectives themselves may 

not be recognized as such or the educational activities identified clearly 
with them. 

The personal experiences of children in school are utilized exten¬ 
sively to help pupils acquire an understanding of and sensitivity to social 
justice. Teachers keep the concepts of fair play, of courtesy, of kindness, of 
thoughtfulness, and of sharing prominent in all of children’s activities. 
In primary grades the teachers see to it that children take turns in the 
use of toys, books, and playground equipment. By the time children get 
to the intermediate grades the idea of taking turns and of fairness in 
play has developed to the point that children are constantly alert to the 
rules of fair play and are likely to take severe measures against those who 
violate the commonly accepted codes of play and conduct. Through group 
use of drinking fountains, eating in the lunchroom, passing in the halls, 
the distribution of books, papers, and crayons, or through sharing with 
or helping a pupil who has lost or forgotten to bring his book the appro¬ 
priate concepts are gradually instilled by acts which translate ideals into 
conduct. 

In the upper elementary grades (especially in eight-year schools) the 
children are mature enough to profit from excursions to places reflect¬ 
ing unsatisfactory sanitary conditions, poor street drainage, or improper 
care of play areas. Such excursions help to sensitize children to the needs 
of others and frequently result in plans of action whereby the pupils 
actually engage in improving the conditions they observe. Other action 
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projects may develop in connection with needs in and about the school 
building and grounds, the preparation of Christmas baskets for the poor, 
or Junior Red Cross activities. 

Another important source of children’s education in concepts of social 
justice is the content of the books children read. A study by Lane illustrates 
this source. 10 She analyzed fifteen basal and fifteen supplementary readers 
for the second grade to ascertain whether and to what extent the basic 
elements in the concept of citizenship were treated. Only those readers 
published in the year 1935 or later were used. That portion of her study 
which dealt with the elements of citizenship governing social relations 
revealed the items shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


Elements of Citizenship Treated in the Content of Second-Grade Readers* 


Elements of Citizenship 

Frequency of Treatment 

In 15 Basal 
Readers 

In 15 Supple¬ 
mentary Readers 

1. Courtesy 

149 

150 

2. Service 

143 

97 

3. Co-operation 

140 

127 

4. Helpfulness 

129 

130 

5. Kindness 

119 

107 

6. Friendliness 

35 

43 

7. Obedience 

26 

18 

8. Promptness 

15 

32 

9. Sportsmanship 

5 

5 

10. Generosity 

0 

5 


• Lane, “The Elements in the Concept of Citizenship Contained in Current Second Grade 
Readers.” 

If comparable analyses were available for readers and library books 
for other grade levels, the findings would undoubtedly be similar to those 
for second-grade readers. It seems clear that the authors of reading mate¬ 
rials for children deliberately provide stories which bring the child reader 
into frequent contact with vicarious experiences tending to instill ideals 

and traits basic to social justice and sensitivity. 

In addition to the content in readers and library books one must 

recognize the role of books in hist ory, geography, and biography, and the 

10 Goldie May Lane, “The Elements in the Concept of Citizenship Contained in Current 
Second Grade Readers.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. University of Texas Library. 1943. 
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direct contribution of teachers through classroom discussion and pupil 
activities in units in the social studies and science. 


Social Understanding, Critical 

Judgment, and Tolerance 

The educated citizen seeks to understand social structures and social 
processes, has defenses against propaganda, and respects honest differences 
of opinion. —An adult who participates effectively in the group activities 
of a society must have a deep and subtle understanding and appreciation 
of the patterns of organization through which people take group action 
and the more desirable way through which the most effective group action 
may be achieved. A knowledge of the present organization and functioning 
of society as well as constructive ideas for improving such organization 
and functioning is thus highly important. Such knowledge and under¬ 
standing must be accompanied by skills in human relations, skills in critical 
thinking and judgment, and an attitude of tolerance for honest differences 
of opinion, coupled with the skills which enable one to behave tolerantly. 
These various factors are extremely important in a country in which 
the people are determined to make a success of self-government and to 
use democratic procedures in conducting the affairs of society. A high 
degree of proficiency in these realms is paramount in a democratic society 
but is difficult to obtain. Social education in its true form is not easy, and 
undoubtedly has not been achieved very satisfactorily in the past; yet it 
is an undertaking which must be done better in the future if true democ¬ 
racy is to be achieved. 

Within the past few decades schools in this country have given more 
and more attention to these phases of social and civic education. Some 
of the directions which this increased emphasis has taken have been con¬ 
sidered in previous chapters in this text and in previous sections of this 
chapter. Special attention is called to the previous treatment of educating 
for satisfying human relations and selected portions of educating for 
economic efficiency. Let us turn, then, to other phases of the elementary 

school program which are peculiarly pertinent to the heading of this sec¬ 
tion. 

Learning about the nature of society and how it functions and acquir¬ 
ing proficiency in functioning in and through groups and organizations of 
various kinds constitute an important phase of children’s education. Schools 
promote children’s development through several channels. The Educa- 
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Honal Policies Commission identified six areas of citizenship education: 
the course of study, the teaching methods, the student life, community 
activities, school administration, and evaluation of results. 11 Only the first 
two of these areas will be discussed at this point. Co-curricular activities, 
particularly the student council, assembly programs, and the school safety 
patrol, which have been mentioned frequently in preceding chapters, are 
important phases of a school’s program in social and civic education. The 
same may be said about community activities, which have also been dis¬ 
cussed at length in other chapters. Let us turn, then, to the course of study 
and teaching methods. 

A course of study is a printed or mimeographed bulletin designed to 
guide teachers in their work with the children. A course of study in the 
social studies, for example, is a teacher’s guide to the instructional program 
in the social studies. The instructional program, which consists of all of the 
teacher and pupil activities which find a place in the ongoing work of the 
school, is much broader than a course of study. It would be difficult to 
prepare (and even more difficult to use because of its size) a course of 
study which would be so inclusive as to deal with every detail of teaching. 
It is for this reason that the present discussion is focused upon the course 
of study rather than upon the instructional program. 

The course of study in the social studies is usually considered as the 
guide to that portion of the school program which carries the major in¬ 
structional burden for children’s social and citizenship education. In some 
schools the social studies consist of separate courses in history, geography, 
and civics. In other schools the social studies consist of a series of topics 
or problems in the study of which materials from history, geography, civics, 
sociology, economics, and anthropology have been merged so that content 
from each of these separate disciplines may be utilized whenever it is 
pertinent to the study or solution of a problem. The latter type of course 
has been called “unified” or “fused” or “integrated” social studies. 

In trying to discover what the schools are doing in the social studies 
one should examine the objectives for instruction in the social studies, the 
outline of topics or problems which compose the focal points around which 
the instruction is carried forward, the textbooks and other reading mate¬ 
rials made available to the children, and teaching methods. 

Objectives for the separate course in history in the middle grades 
were set forth by Kelty as follows: (1) a lasting interest in history; 
(2) the ability “to comprehend a coherent narrative of successive events 

li Learning the Ways of Democracy. Washington, D.C.: The National Education Association, 

1940, p. 465. 
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in a unit movement”; (3) ability to visualize clearly the overt aspects of 
the historical scene; (4) understanding of vocabulary terms and of large 
movements as a whole; (S) information as to the most important persons, 
places, and dates; (6) the ability to use books; (7) skills in picture and 
map interpretation and in making maps; and (8) simple reasoning processes 

in history. 12 

The distinct contributions of geography to the American way of life 
were described by Branom under the following headings: 

1. An intelligent and friendly understanding of people. 

2. An appreciation of the beauty of nature. 

3. Interdependence of people. 

4. An interest in current affairs and their interpretation. 

5. An appreciation of the conservation of natural resources. 

6. Aids in making a living. 13 

From a somewhat different viewpoint and in a somewhat more cos¬ 
mopolitan manner Wesley presented the following list of the functions 
of the social studies in the elementary school: (1) to furnish experience 
in human relationships; (2) to supply information concerning human rela¬ 
tionships; (3) to supply and vitalize social concepts; (4) to teach certain 
skills and to furnish opportunities for their exercise; (S) to supply mate¬ 
rials and activities for building character; (6) to supply the materials 
and activities for the forming of social attitudes; (7) to afford oppor¬ 
tunities for social interaction; and (8) to furnish exercise in problem 
solving. 14 

The outline of topics or problems which comprise the course of study 
in the social studies differs widely in school systems in the United States. 
Schools which teach the separate courses in history and geography fre¬ 
quently follow the outline of content found in textbooks in history and 
geography. An examination of recently published textbooks in these sub¬ 
jects will reveal the nature and sequence of the major headings around 
which the content is organized. Schools which use the “fused” or “inte¬ 
grated” plan for the social studies program use a variety of topics or units. 
The course of study for Ventura County, California, recommends the 
following units: 

12 Mary G. Kelty, Learning and Teaching History in the Middle Grades. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1936, pp. 7-8. 

13 From Frederick K. Branom, The Teaching of the Social Studies in a Changing World, pp. 
40-51. Copyright 1942. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, W. H. Sadler, Inc. 

14 Ff8 ar B- Wesley, “The Nature and Functions of the Social Studies in the Elementary 

School, The Social Studies in the Elementary School, Twelfth Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1941, pp. 52-56. 
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First year 

1. What We Want to Know about Our School 

2. How the Family Lives in the Home 

3. The Farm House (dairy, fruit, stock, or others) 

4. Animals on the Farm 

5. Making a Garden 

6. How Animals Help Us 
Second Year 

1. The Grocery Store 

2. The Market 

3. The Dairy 

4. The Bakery 

5. The Fireman 

6. The Library 

7. Trains 

8. Boats 

9. Airplanes 

Third year 

1. The Post Office 

2. The Harbor (in a harbor community) 

3. Children of Mexico 

4. Other Racial or Cultural Groups Represented in the Community 
Fourth year 

1. Pioneers of California 

2. Citrus Industry 

3. Petroleum 

4. Sugar 

5. Other Local Industries (such as stock farming, walnuts, lima 

beans) 

6. How California Is United (highways, railroads, airplane routes, 

radios) 

7. Recreation in California (national parks, monuments) 

8. Harbors of California 
Fifth year 

1. American Pioneers 

2. How Parts of the United States Are Joined Together 

3. Conserving Our Natural Resources 

4. Weather 

5. The American Home Today (influence of inventions) 

6. How the United States Helps to Feed the World 

7. Our Neighbors (Canada, Mexico, Alaska, United States posses¬ 

sions) 

Sixth year 

1. Radio (communication) 

2. Newspaper (records) 

3. Water Supply 

4. Transportation 
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5. Clothing 

6. Shelter 

7. Other American Communities (South America) 18 

The course of study for the elementary schools of the state of Mary¬ 
land is built around the theme “Living in a World of Change and Progress. 
The outline for the first six grades is as follows: 


Living together (first-grade level) 

How members of a family live together at home 
How children live and work together at school 
How we live and work together in the community 
Living in our community (second-grade level) 

How we secure food 

How we secure clothing 

How we keep safe and well 

How we keep in touch with other communities 

How we enjoy ourselves 

How the Indians lived—a community of red men 
Living in far-away communities (third-grade level) 

How people on a tropical island solve their problems of living 
How conditions in a cold northern land affect ways of living (Herder 
Lapps) 

How conditions in a warm desert region affect ways of living (Bedouin 
Arabs) 

How people in the Far East solve their problems of living (Chinese) 
How people in a lowland region by the sea solve their problems of 
living (Dutch) 

How people in an inland mountainous region solve their problems of 
living (Swiss) 

Living long ago in the Old World (fourth-grade level) 

How the earliest people lived 

Why Egypt is called the “cradle of civilization” 

How people in the valley of two rivers learned better ways of living 
Why the Greeks are called the “teachers of the world” 

How the Romans contributed to our ways of living 
How people of the Middle Ages found ways of living 
Living in the United States (fifth-grade level) 

How Europeans found homes in a new world 
How people lived in colonial Maryland 
How people in Maryland live today 
How people found new homes in the West 

How people in various regions of the United States solve their prob¬ 
lems of living 


.. ™J* acherS ’ G ' U \ d ‘; Early and Later Childhood. Ventura: Ventura County Board of Educa- 

uon, pp. 115—118. 
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a. The industrial belts of the Central Plains 

b. The “South” 

c. The agricultural belts of the Central Plains 

d. The Great Grazing Plain 

e. The “West” 

How people are solving their problems of living in the neighboring 
countries of Mexico and Canada 

Living in a changing world (sixth-grade level) 

How discovery and exploration are continually changing our ways of 
living 

How science and invention have changed the pattern of living 

How the growth of communities into cities brought new problems of 
living 

How beauty enriches our lives 

How the conservation of natural resources enriches our ways of living 
How our government—a cooperative enterprise—is continually help¬ 
ing to solve our problems of living 18 

The course of study for the elementary schools of the state of Kansas 
recommends the following units: 

Grade 1 

Home and School Adjustments 
Food in the Home 
Clothing in the Home 
Shelter in the Home 
Grade II 

Our Community (Farm and City) 

Food in the Community 
Clothing in the Community 
Shelter in the Community 
Transportation and Communication 

Grade III 

How and Where We Live 
Indian Life 

Early Pioneers in Kansas in Our Community 
Children of Other Lands 
Grade IV 

Mapping the United States and Kansas 
Study of Life 

(a) Hot Lands 

(b) Cold Lands 

Highland Countries (Switzerland, Chile or Others) 

Our Nation—A Country of States and Regions 

ie Maryland School Bulletin, Social Studies in the Elementary School. Baltimore: State 
Department of Education, 1940, pp. 6-7. 
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Grade V 

American Beginnings in Europe 
Discovery and Exploration 
Colonial Life 

Independence, American Revolution, New America 
Early American Pioneers and Pioneer Movement 
Study of People of Western Hemisphere 
Grade VI 

A Study of the Continents 
Europe, People and Industries 
Resources and Industries: 

(a) Coal, Iron, Oil, Forests, etc. 

(b) Leaders of Industry 

Development of Agriculture—soil, water, cereals, machines 
Fisheries of the World 
Grade VII 

Development of Trade, Barter and Exchange 
European Expansion to the Southern Hemisphere 
Development of Power and Machines to Supplant Muscular Power 
and Industrialization of Latin America 
Spread of Industrialism, Life in the Far East 
Community Civics and Citizenship 
Kansas History and Geography 
Grade VIII 

U.S. Expansion in Early History 

Transportation and Communication, Land, Water, Air 
Development of the Cotton Industry, Civil War 
Government, State and National 

American Leaders in Government, Education and Culture 
The United States and International Relations 17 


Although the three outlines which have been quoted differ in many 
respects, certain common features are evident. In the first grade all of 
them deal with elements of group life which are immediate to the child’s 
personal experiences and within his sphere of comprehension. This em¬ 
phasis is illustrated by the units on the school, the home, and features of 
the neighborhood. As the children get older they are introduced to units 
which carry them into an ever-widening sphere—the community, the 
state, the nation, and other countries. Another common feature is the fu¬ 
sion of content from the several fields of history, geography, sociology, 
civics, and economics. A third common feature is the emphasis on different 
community workers (the postman, the milkman, and others), the agencies 
which serve us (the post office, the library, for example), and the industries 



it Teacher’s Guide to the Kansas Elementary School Program of Studies. Topeka: 
Board of Education, 1941, p. 14. 
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through which our needs are met (the dairy, the bakery, the farm). 

Throughout these units one can recognize the attention given to helping 

children acquire an understanding of the nature of society and how it 

functions, and proficiency in functioning in and through organizations of 
various kinds. 


The trend in social studies instruction which has brought about the 
“fused” or “integrated” units has been accompanied by the publication of 
textbooks in which the authors have made a special effort to help children 
understand the nature of society and how it functions. Scott, Foresman 
and Company has published the Hanna Social Studies Books, a series 
which contains the following titles: Peter's Family (Grade I), Hello, 
David (Grades I—II), Susan's Neighbors at Work (Grade II), Centerville 
(Grade III), Without Machinery (Grades III-V), Pioneering in Ten Com¬ 
munities (Grades IV-VI), This Useful World (Grades V-VI), Making 
the Goods We Need (Grades V-VII), and Marketing the Things We Use 
(Grades V-VII). 18 The American Book Company published a series under 
the general theme of Our Ways of Living. The four volumes in this series 
have the following subtitles, Ways of Living in Many Lands, Where Our 
Ways of Living Come From, Living in the Age of Machines, and Richer 
Ways of Living}* 

Other publishers have produced other titles which represent the same 
general purposes in the selection and organization of content. To the 
lists of basal texts in the social studies must be added the many supple¬ 
mentary books and pamphlets and the selections in readers which are 
now available in elementary school libraries and which teachers may 
utilize in broadening and enriching the children’s reading in connection 
with the different units. 


The fourth aspect of social studies instruction to be treated is methods 
of teaching. Since later chapters of this book deal at some length with 


teaching methods, attention is directed at this point only to a few selected 
features of method which are especially pertinent to the heading of this 


section. Method and content are so closely associated that at times it is 


difficult to distinguish one from the other. Some readers may feel that the 
paragraphs which follow should be classified as treatment of content rather 
than of method. At any rate, the issue to be discussed is the development 


of skills in critical thinking and judgment. 

Critical thinking has been accepted for a long time as a goal of instruc¬ 
tion in the social studies, but teaching effort in this regard is not limited 


is Paul R. Hanna and others are the authors. 

1* Howard E. Wilson, Florence H. Wilson, and Bessie P. Erb are the authors. 
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to the social studies. The need for critical thinking is equally important in 
the fields of arithmetic, science, and consumer economics. Teachers have 
developed methods of dealing with content and pupil activities in all of 
these fields in such ways as to provide pupils with instruction and practice 
in the habits and procedures essential for critical thinking and judgment. 
In everyday life this need arises in social and civic affairs, in listening to 
the radio, and in reading the newspapers. In 1942 the National Council for 
the Social Studies devoted its thirteenth yearbook to Teaching Critical 
Thinking in the Social Studies. In this yearbook the steps in critical think¬ 
ing were set forth and described as follows: 


1. Defining the problem 

2. Locating, selecting and organizing information 

3. Evaluating information 

4. Drawing conclusions 

5. Presenting conclusions in acceptable form 

6. Reconsidering conclusions 20 


The units, topics, or problems in the social studies lend themselves 
particularly well to types of pupil activities which involve the use of the 
steps and the skills in critical thinking. Many of these pupil activities 
involve the finding of information in books, periodicals, and newspapers. 
Certain specialized reading skills are thus necessary. 21 These reading skills 
may be developed during the reading period, in connection with social 
studies activities, or in connection with special lessons on how to read a 
newspaper. In recent years a number of school systems have developed 
special instructional units on how to read a newspaper. Helpful sugges¬ 
tions on such a unit may be obtained from Dale’s How to Read a News- ' 
paper. 22 Special instruction and practice in critical appraisal of radio pro- 
grams and radio advertising are also provided in some schools. All of these 
efforts are bound to help children achieve the greater proficiency in critical 
thinking and judgment so essential in a democratic society. 

Among the elements of teaching method which are especially relevant 
to the development of an understanding of the nature of society and how 
it functions, and the acquisition of skill in group relations and in critical 
thinking, special mention should be made of children’s classroom experi¬ 
ences in a democracy. Unless democratic practices, cooperative teacher- 



*0 Howard R. Anderson (Editor), Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies. Thirteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1942, pp. 7-41. 

21 For illustrations see Paul McKee, The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948, pp. 348-530. 

22 Edgar Dale, How to Read a Newspaper . Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1941. 
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pupil planning, and pupil participation in classroom management prevail 
in the daily experiences of children and are used as tangible means of 
interpreting the broader, the more remote, and the less concrete things, 
instructional effort is likely to leave children in the realm of intellectual 
verbalism which has little influence on behavior. 

Conservation 

The educated citizen has a regard jor the nation’s resources.— Since 
our national life and culture and, indeed, our very existence depend upon 
the availability of essential natural resources and the use made of them, 
it becomes apparent that any program of citizenship education must 
make children aware of the country’s and the world’s natural resources, 
understand the relationship between natural resources and the welfare 
of mankind, develop emotionalized attitudes favorable toward the con¬ 
servation of natural resources, and promote group policies and programs 
of action for the conservation and restoration of natural resources. The 
details regarding conservation education were outlined in the preceding 
chapter. 

Social Application of Science 

The educated citizen measures scientific advance by its contribution 
to the general welfare. —So many aspects of living have been subjected 
to careful objective study and research that science has become an ever¬ 
present phenomenon. In the prevention, control, and cure of diseases, in 
the selection, preservation, and preparation of foods, in the selection and 
care of clothes, in the construction of our homes, in agriculture, mining, 
and industry, in the conservation of natural resources, and in many other 
fields that could be named, we seek to utilize the knowledge acquired 
through scientific methods of study and research. In a general sense one 
may say that science is the vehicle we use to promote the progress and 
welfare of society. The tremendous influences which scientific discoveries 
have upon our mode of living may be realized if one reflects for a moment 
upon the changes in habits and customs which have been brought about 
by such inventions as the steam engine, the sewing machine, the gasoline 
engine, the airplane, and plastics. 

Many scientific discoveries are two-edged swords. They may be used 
to injure or destroy people as well as to improve their welfare. The educa¬ 
tional task is therefore twofold. Children should have a chance to acquire 
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a broad background of information, understanding, and attitudes regarding 
science in the many phases of everyday life. Children should also become 
imbued with a conviction that the function of science is to improve the 
welfare of society and not to destroy it. Scientific advance must be evalu¬ 
ated in terms of its contribution to the general welfare, and social policies 
must be directed toward that end. 

Science has been taught in the high schools of this country for more 
than half a century, but it is only within the past two decades that real 
science teaching has found its way into the elementary schools. Science 
may be thought of in the broad sense as consisting of the application of 
scientific methods of study and research to any field of knowledge. In this 
sense there are the scientific aspects of economics, sociology, geography, 
history, and political science as well as the scientific aspects of physics, 
chemistry, geology, biology, zoology, botany, and astronomy. The dic¬ 
tionary defines “science” as (1) “knowledge, as of general truths or par¬ 
ticular facts, obtained and shown to be correct by accurate observation and 
thinking”; or (2) “knowledge coordinated, arranged, and systematized 
with reference to general truths or laws; especially classified knowledge 
in reference to the physical world.” In accord with this broader concept of 
science educators have employed scientific methods in all the fields of 
study. In the social studies, for example, the content included in textbooks 
and courses of study is derived in large measure from careful study and 
research, and the emphasis in teaching is to encourage children to apply 
the best available knowledge in the solution of problems. 

Science in the narrower sense deals with the physical world and is 
represented in school programs by courses in general science, agriculture, 
home economics, chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, and biology. It is in 
terms of this narrower concept of science that the statement was made 
in the preceding paragraph to the effect that real science teaching had found 
its way into elementary schools only within the past two decades. 

In elementary schools the common practice is to offer science (in the 
narrower sense) as general science; i.e., a broad cross section of all phases 
of science which come within the child’s experience. The specialized 
courses are offered only at the high school level. A very acceptable state¬ 
ment of objectives for science teaching developed by Noll reads as fol- 
lows : 

It is understood that information, or knowledge of the facts and generaliza- 

tions of science, is necessary to the attainment of each of the principal aims 

as listed below, but information is not considered here as a principal aim of 
science teaching or as an end in itself. 
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1. Understanding of the nature and organization of the environment in 
order that the pupil may • 

a. Be interested in it. 

b. Appreciate the complexity and, withal, the orderliness of it. 

c. Appreciate the place of man in it. 

d. Appreciate the part that science plays in it. 

2. Attainment of health through 

a. Appreciation of its value to society and to the individual. 

b. Learning specific habits of healthful living. 

3. Acquisition of desirable habits of work and study, including ac¬ 
curacy, thoroughness, persistence, good organization or planning, and 
neatness. 

4. Inculcation of habits of thinking that contribute to the scientific at¬ 
titude. 

5. Development of ability to use the scientific method. 

6. Development of ability to do household tasks such as repairing 
electrical appliances, removing stains from clothing and other goods, 
caring for house and garden plants, etc. 

7. Development of interest in science, chiefly for worthy use of leisure 
through reading, hobbies, etc. 23 

On the assumption that content in health education is science con¬ 
tent, some schools include health instruction as part of the science course; 
others have separate courses in health and elementary science. Illustrative 
of the latter type of arrangement is the schedule of units in elementary 
science from Austin, Texas, quoted below: 


Third Year 

1. The world of plants 

2. The air around us 

3. How animals live 

4. The earth we live on 

5. Magnets 

6. The ground beneath us 


7. How living things help us 

8. Making work easy 

9. Protecting themselves 

10. Life long ago 

11. Animal babies 

12. Plants and animals live together 


Fourth Year 

1. Insect life 

2. Water and its uses 

3. Getting ready for winter 

4. Using fire 

5. Being healthy by being wise 


6. Our changing earth 

7. Water life 

8. The earth’s neighbors 

9. Wild flowers 

10. The world of microscopic life 



** From Victor H. Noll. The Teaching of Science in Elementary and Secondary Schools , 
pp. 13-14. Copyright 1939. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Longmans, Green a Com- 

pany, Inc. 
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Fifth Year 

1. How plants live 6. Light and lighting 

2. Sound—music and noise 7. What we eat and why 

3. Taming and using our forests 8. How living things get air 

4. Putting electricity to work 9. Bird life 

5. Predicting the weather 10. Our poisonous neighbors 

Sixth Year 

1. How animals get food 

2. The sky about us 

3. Controlling animal pests 

4. Making pictures with light 

5. How men use machines 

World Citizenship 

The educated citizen is a cooperating member of the world com¬ 
munity. —World events during the past decade leave no one in doubt 
about the interdependence of nations or the need for international under¬ 
standing and cooperation. No nation on earth can any longer live unto 
itself. The fact that world-wide cooperation is imperative if humanity is to 
survive should be emphasized in the educational programs of all nations. 

In the United States a recognition of the need for international 
cooperation has resulted in several new emphases in elementary school 
programs. More attention is being given to world geography, the economic 
interdependence of nations, and the effects which the swifter means of 
ocean and air travel have had in bringing all peoples of the world closer 
together. The special emphases on inter-American and intercultural educa¬ 
tion have had their repercussions in the social studies programs in ele¬ 
mentary schools. The general decline of provincial and highly nationalistic 
attitudes on the part of the public at large is making it easier for the 
schools to do a more constructive job of teaching world-mindedness. 

Law Observance 

The educated citizen respects the law. —Obedience to constituted au¬ 
thority, as manifested in law, is a necessary element in a well-ordered 
society. Many people do not realize that laws are commonly agreed upon 
rules of conduct which set forth the appropriate procedures for ensuring 
the greatest good to the greatest number. Laws are the instruments which 

24 Course of Study in Science—Elementary Level. Austin: Austin Public Schools, 1940, p. ii. 


6. Chemistry of everyday life 

7. Life in the sea 

8. How coal and oil come to us 

9. Plants that cannot make food 
10. Science on the farm 24 
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guarantee individual freedom within the framework of the general welfare. 
Disobedience and disrespect for law are symptoms either of indifference 
to the welfare of others or of distrust of democratic processes. 

There is much need in the United States for more effective education 
in law observance and in understanding the function of laws in terms of 
individual and group welfare. Children need to understand the nature of 
law and its role in human affairs, to develop habits of willing and intel¬ 
ligent obedience of laws, and to acquire an attitude of respect for law and 
an appreciation of the inherent dignity of the law-abiding citizen. 



Children’s education in law observance begins during the preschool 
years and continues throughout the school-age period and in adult life. 
The simpler elements of education in law observance take place in the 
primary grades through the many informal activities which comprise 
group life in the classroom and in the larger environment of the school 
building and grounds. These activities have been discussed several times 
in previous chapters so that further description should be unnecessary. 
Cooperative teacher-pupil planning and having children develop with the 
teacher the modes of conduct to be followed in the various school situa¬ 


tions are particularly helpful in getting children to understand what is 
meant by common agreements (laws) and to acquire the habits and atti¬ 
tudes associated with law observance. 

In the intermediate and upper grades the elementary approaches 


used in the primary grades are continued on a more mature level as re¬ 
flected in the student council, the safety patrol, and other features of pupil 
participation in school management. These “experiences in living at 
school” are supplemented in the intermediate and upper grades with in¬ 
struction in the social studies, courses in civics in grade seven or eight, and 
pupil participation in community improvement projects. 
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Economic Literacy 

The educated citizen is economically literate. —Economic literacy 
is so broad in scope that one must be careful not to undertake an educa¬ 
tional task which is too involved for children in the elementary school. 
The following quotation identifies fairly well the characteristics of eco¬ 
nomic literacy which seem appropriate for the elementary school to 

consider. 

The person who is economically literate has found out by direct or vicarious 
experience, that wealth is produced by work; that goods and services 
usually vary greatly in quality; that some advertising is truthful, some 
false, and all of it interested first of all in selling goods, services, or ideas; 
that collective expenditures, in cooperatives or in public finance, for ex¬ 
ample, may be either good or bad depending on the attendant circum¬ 
stances; that getting something for nothing, through gambling in any of 
its forms, always means that the other fellow gets nothing for something; 
that every dollar spent is an economic ballot voting for necessities or for 
trash; that war is uneconomic because it uses natural resources to destroy 
human resources; and that individual economic advancement through 
deceit or exploitation of others is unworthy of an honest man. 25 

The channels most commonly used in elementary schools to promote 
economic literacy in children are (1) the functional applications of arith¬ 
metic to personal budgets, consumer buying, loans and discounts, and 
civic problems relating to taxation, public health, and public education; 
(2) the functional applications of science in the activities of everyday 
living; (3) instruction in the social studies; and (4) conservation edu¬ 
cation. 

Political Citizenship 

The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. —This chapter and the 
three preceding ones have called attention to the fact that effective educa¬ 
tion must eventuate in action guided by the best available knowledge and 
the attitudes and ideals associated with the general welfare. If society 
at large and the individuals who comprise it are to benefit from the 
accumulating knowledge in all the fields, there must be many forms of 
civic action at the local, state, national, and international levels. Civic ac¬ 
tion may be thought of as the cooperative group method of dealing with 

25 The Purposes of Education in American Democracy , p. 117. 
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problems beyond the reach, ability, or jurisdiction of the individuals. Some 
civic action is informal, while some is formal or results in formal pro¬ 
cedures such as decisions made at the polls, by the city council, or by 
legislatures. Whether individuals accept their civic duties is the ultimate 
proof of the effectiveness of the program for citizenship education. 

That citizenship education has not been effective in the past is 
evidenced by the fact that thirty million qualified voters do not exercise 
their franchise even in the most exciting elections and by the fact that 
so many persons are indifferent or antisocial toward the affairs of local 
communities. Current attitudes toward the peoples of other lands and 
the resulting national policies in foreign affairs further illustrate the need 
for a wider education which will produce more intelligent and constructive 
citizens. The increasing number of articles and books dealing with the 
problem is evidence of a growing concern with it. 26 

Elementary schools endeavor to make many contributions toward 
children’s proficiency in political citizenship. In a very real sense the 
instruction in language arts, social studies, science, arithmetic, and the 
fine arts provides a background of information and skills. Fundamental 
skills, attitudes, and ideals, developed through the educational efforts 
directed toward satisfying human relations and economic efficiency, are 
supplemented by programs frankly imitative of the forms of group activity 
found in adult life. The experience and training obtained in home-room 
organizations and the student council have their counterparts in the local 
service clubs, local caucuses, local and state or national elections, and local 
and state government. At election time some schools sponsor mock elec¬ 
tions in which individual pupils campaign for offices, rallies are held, and 
finally the election. Such activities provide useful experience and training 

for later political citizenship. 


Devotion to Democracy 


The educated person acts upon an unswerving loyalty to democratic 
ideals .—The democratic pattern has been acknowledged as the best organ¬ 
ization for society by most of the major and minor nations of the world. 
Democracy, however, is not something which one inherits or achieves with¬ 
out effort Democracy in its present and still imperfect form is the product 
of hundreds of years of strife, blood, and toil of many peoples in all parts 


rharle* r Peters The Curriculum of Democratic Education . New York: McGraw-Hill 

, 1*04?• Helen K Mackintosh What Democracy Means in the Elementary School 
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of the world. If the ideal of democracy is to be preserved in the United 
States and elsewhere and if its practices are to be improved with each new 
generation, it will be only through conscious effort and persistent vigilance. 
People must be educated to understand, to believe in, and to practice de¬ 
mocracy. Thus the responsibility of the school in educating for democracy 
is clear. 27 

In recent years schools in all parts of the country have given special 
attention to education for democracy. Lessons in Democracy, published in 
1940 by the Baltimore, Maryland, Board of School Commissioners, is 
devoted to a wide variety of school activities at all levels. Teaching the 
Ways of Democracy (Los Angeles, California, 1941) presents suggestive 
experiences for schools and classrooms at both elementary and secondary 
levels. Plan of Procedure for Emphasizing the Values of Democracy through 
Education (Toledo, Ohio, 1941) proposes a working basis from which 
to build a program of education designed to support democracy. School 
Life in Midget Savannah (Savannah, Georgia, 1939) is an illustrated 
account of how one school, with teachers, principal, and children working 
together, attempted to live democratically. Successful Living (Seattle, 
Washington, 1935) is a comprehensive bulletin describing practical ap¬ 
proaches to character and citizenship education. Teaching Democracy 
in the North Carolina Public Schools (1941) is a state department of 
education publication designed for use in all the schools of a state. 

Democracy must be both caught and taught. At the elementary school 
level, democracy is learned best if all phases of “life at school” are car¬ 
ried forward in accordance with good democratic ideals and procedures. 
The adage “We learn what we live and we live what we learn” is par¬ 
ticularly applicable in our efforts to educate children for effective living 
in a democratic society. Some of the most fruitful school activities were 
summarized by Mackintosh as follows: 


In the Classroom 

(1) Constructing equipment such as a puppet stage, movie theater, 
costumes, and moat, terrarium, and many other similar projects. 

(2) Taking field trips and excursions. 

(3) Developing a play and selecting characters. 

(4) Presenting choral speaking activities. 

(5) Planning and giving radio broadcasts and recordings, movies, exhibits 
programs, teas for mothers. 

(6) Writing letters of appreciation or inquiry. 

(7) Enjoying activities with parents such as a pioneer box social. 


27 For a clear statement of the task of the school, see George S. Counts The Schools Can T-nrU 
Democracy. New York: The John Day Company, 1939, pp. 17-22. CM T ~ aCh 
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(8) Planning the general outlines of the school year, or the activities of a 
given school day. 

(9) Caring for and operating school equipment such as a radio, motion- or 
still-picture machine. 

(10) Conducting the regular routine activities of school living such as 
distribution of materials, getting in and out of the building, care of per¬ 
sonal belongings. 

(11) Preparing lessons in skill subjects in relation to problems or activi¬ 
ties. 

(12) Listening, writing, reading, observing, experimenting, discussing, 
demonstrating, singing, dancing, recording, reporting, appreciating, plan¬ 
ning, evaluating as they apply to items 1-11 or to other classroom or 
school situations. 

In the School 

(1) Service clubs such as Junior Red Cross, Safety Patrols, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Groups, 4H clubs, and others. 

(2) All-school activities such as student council or forum, school news¬ 
paper, school store, school bank, lost and found bureau, school assemblies. 

(3) Beautification of school buildings and school grounds, or community 
projects such as clean-up campaigns. 

(4) Cooperative studies of school costs, of school problems such as equip¬ 
ment and materials, use of school playground, management of the library, 
organization of the school lunch. 

(5) School and home activities such as parent-teacher-pupil discussion 
groups, junior parent-teacher association, survey of parent contributions 

to school life. 

(6) Recognition of patriotic symbols and occasions in the celebration of 
special days, in morning assemblies, in community programs. 

In the Community 

(1) Carrying on surveys—community industries, recreational possibili¬ 
ties, health facilities. 

(2) Rendering service to individuals in the school community. 

(3) Carrying on collective campaigns in connection with war emergencies 

—aluminum, paper, tin, rubber, scrap metal. 

(4) Staging a get-out-the-vote campaign. 

(5) Practicing conservation of foods, and of bird, plant, and animal life. 

(6) Discovering contributions parents and other citizens can make to the 

school in the form of services, skills, exhibits, leadership. 

This list is not exhaustive, but it is typical of the inventory that a school 
might make of its own possibilities, each one of which could be considered 
from the standpoint of the relation to the war effort. A few are closely tied 
in • many are indirectly related to this all-important program of national 
concern, but they represent situations which call for consistent, democratic 
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Chapter Summary 

The purposes of this chapter were (1) to define society, (2) to 
distinguish between democratic and totalitarian societies, (3) to describe 
the essential features of a democracy, (4) to clarify the meaning of the 
several subheadings under which one may detail the broader field of 
educating for civic responsibility, and (5) to describe the different pro¬ 
cedures used by elementary schools in helping children to achieve civic 
responsibility. In general, schools in this country have always been con¬ 
cerned with the objectives of civic responsibility. To some extent during 
colonial days but more specifically after independent nationhood was 
achieved, one of the chief functions of public schools was citizenship 
education. In the early days instruction in reading, arithmetic, and geog¬ 
raphy was viewed as having direct bearing on citizenship education. Even 
today, as was pointed out in the chapter, instruction dealing more spe¬ 
cifically with the objectives of self-realization, human relationships, and 
vocational efficiency provides the essential background of information, 
skills, attitudes, and ideals in terms of which proficiency in civic affairs 
may be achieved. 

The job of making democracy function at increasingly higher levels 
becomes more complex and more difficult as society becomes more com¬ 
plex and as the interdependence of nations increases. The fact that the 
older methods of educating for civic responsibilities are no longer ade¬ 
quate is being recognized by the schools and, as a result, new emphases and 
new procedures are being developed. Some of these have been touched 
upon in the descriptive material presented in the chapter. Perhaps the 
most important new trend is the realistic approach using all phases of 
life at school” as channels for educating children for civic participation. 

The major ideas developed in this chapter are: 

1) Each member of a social group must perform his role in the group; 
otherwise the group disintegrates or operates at reduced efficiency. 

2) Democracy has been acknowledged as the best broad pattern 
of organization for society by most of the nations of the world. 

3) Democracy, as we know it today, is the current status of a form 
of social organization resulting from a long period of deliberate effort by 
peoples in many parts of the world. 

4) The true ideal of democracy is a goal for the future and implies 

a much higher form of social organization than the present form of de¬ 
mocracy. 
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5) Faith in democracy as the most desirable form of society and 

proficiency in functioning democratically are learned. They are not in¬ 
herited characteristics. 

6) Elementary schools use a wide variety of activities to promote 
children’s education for civic responsibility. 

7) At the elementary school level the essential features of effective 
civic participation in a democratic society are caught, taught, and learned 
best if all phases of “life at school” are lived in accordance with sound 
democratic ideals and procedures. 

Recommended Additional Reading 

George S. Counts, Education and the Promise of America. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945, Chap. 6, “Education for America in the Indus¬ 
trial Age.” 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Read the selections in several recently published basal and supplemen¬ 
tary readers to determine which have special merit in helping children to de¬ 
velop along one or more of the lines implied by the list of objectives for civic 
responsibility. What are the special elements relating to citizenship education? 

2. Visit a near-by elementary school and make a list of the activities which 
the school appears to be using deliberately for citizenship education. Also make 
a list of the activities whose usefulness for citizenship education could be 
augmented if the school staff were more alert to their possibilities. 



CHAPTER NINE 


Organizing the 
School Program 


1 T 

dm/ XHE preceding five chapters have outlined the 
purposes of elementary schools and described in part the activities used 
by schools to help children achieve these goals. If children’s life at school 
is to be purposeful and orderly to permit efficient learning, the school 
program as a whole must reflect careful planning, careful management, and 
wise use of school time. In other words, the curriculum, which consists of 
the activities in which children engage under the auspices of the school, 
must be arranged and carried forward according to plans which permit and 
encourage wholesome living and working. 

The problem of determining what shall comprise the curriculum and of 
organizing it into a school program is not an easy one. The difficulty of 
the problem becomes more evident as one tries to find answers to such 
questions as these: What kinds of activities shall be included at the 
various age and grade levels? Should all activities find a place in each 
school day ? What proportion of the school day or week should be devoted 
to the different types of activities? Should there be a definite sequence of 
activities each day? How may the school day be organized so that the 
various classes may proceed in accordance with sound teaching and learn¬ 
ing practices ? What guiding principles may be used in planning the school 
program as a whole and the program for individual classes? To provide 
an appropriate and well-balanced array of activities, the staff of a school 
must understand and apply several basic principles. 

The Nature of Activities 

School activities consist of the ways in which children’s time at school 

is utilized. Since learning comes through participation in activities, a school 

program must consist of activities. More specifically, a school program 
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must consist of activities which have high potentiality for enabling chil¬ 
dren to grow and develop toward the goals of education. The question 

as to what activities shall compose the school program is a most important 
one in curriculum planning. 

A second point that must be kept in mind is that in most cases it is 
not feasible to plan activities which have a direct relationship with one 
or more specific objectives. For example, to teach honesty to children 
in the elementary school a teacher would probably not plan a series 
of ten-minute lessons on honesty and then teach a lesson each day 
over a period of weeks. Instead, she would utilize the various situations 
arising in the course of school activities, have children conduct themselves 
in honest fashions, and discuss various phases of desirable conduct as the 
occasions and need for such discussion arise. Similarly, it is very difficult 
to motivate elementary school pupils to a vigorous study of arithmetic 
on the basis that they will need to be proficient in arithmetic when they 
grow up. Children of elementary school age are too immature to appreciate 
long-term values and therefore derive little or no motivation from the 
deferred values which teachers try to use so frequently as a means of 
motivation. Because of children’s inability to appreciate long-term values, 
it is desirable for each activity to have one or more immediate objectives 
which are meaningful and significant in children’s thinking. In some in¬ 
stances these immediate objectives or purposes have an obvious direct 
relationship to the more general objectives of education. For example, an 
activity in a second grade might have as its immediate purpose “Learning 
to make change correctly at the grocery store.” At once the reader recog¬ 
nizes the relationship of this immediate objective to the more general one 
of “The educated person solves his problems of counting and calculating.” 

There are other activities for which the children’s immediate purposes 
seem somewhat unrelated to any items in a formulation of general pur¬ 
poses of education. For example, the children play softball during the play 
period. The motive prominent in the children’s minds is to have fun play¬ 
ing softball. The teacher’s reason for including softball among the activi¬ 
ties sponsored by the school is the many opportunities which softball games 
provide for promoting physical development and social education. In a 
way both the teacher and the children hold the immediate purpose of 
enjoying the softball game, but in addition the teacher recognizes the types 
of educational values in the realms of physical development and social 
education. In a very real sense the softball game is being used by the school 
for the purpose of promoting important general objectives of education. 
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Presumably, in each school activity, the immediate specific objectives 
of teacher and pupils should be the same so that the activity may proceed 
with harmony and efficiency, but in most cases the teacher sees—or should 
see—rather clearly the relationship between the immediate objectives 
and the long-term or general purposes of education. The children’s desire 
to engage in activities is motivated by interests and needs which are rather 
immediate in their lives. These same factors explain why the activities 
which constitute the curriculum are seldom organized around topics or 
problems which have a direct relationship to general objectives. Yet the 
school must be sure that the activities sponsored allow for maximum 
amounts of pupil growth and development in the direction of the general 
purposes of education. These are also the reasons why so many school 
activities have such labels as “making bird houses,” “playing house,” 
“playing school,” “having a birthday party,” “publishing a school paper,” 
“finding out how children live in other lands,” and “preparing Christmas 
baskets for the needy.” Such titles reflect dynamic, tangible, and imme¬ 
diate interests of children, and the groups of activities which they suggest 
must be conducted in such a way that children grow and develop in the 
directions indicated by the general purposes of education. 

The third point about activities which should be kept in mind was 
partially explained in a preceding chapter: most activities provide oppor¬ 
tunity for multiple learnings. An activity such as publishing a school paper 
gives pupils a chance to improve their reading abilities because they will 
be reading various books, pamphlets, and magazines to gather information 
for articles to be written; to improve their penmanship, spelling, and written 
composition as they write articles, notices, announcements, and news items 
for the paper; to improve their skills in human relationships as they work 
together in committees doing the various jobs entailed in preparing and 
distributing a school paper; and to improve their attitudes and proficiencies 

in the realm of civic responsibilities as they discharge responsible roles 
in publishing the school paper. 

The analysis could be extended to include many more examples, but 

enough has probably been said to make clear to the reader that most school 

activities contain the potentiality for multiple learnings. Because of this 

indirect relationship frequently found between school activities and the 

purposes of elementary education, the true appraisal of the program of 

school life must be sought by making a comparison between the purposes 

of education and the types of growth and development which children 
experience. 
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The Nature of Experience 

In an earlier chapter it was stated that experience consists of what 
takes place in the individual in the course of or as a result of engaging 
in activities. A teacher may ask a pupil to stay after school to write fifty 
times each word misspelled in a spelling lesson. The activity in which the 
pupil engages consists of writing each word fifty times. His experience 
consists of the improvement he makes in spelling correctly the words he 
wrote fifty times apiece, whatever improvement he makes in penmanship 
as a result of the added practice in writing, whatever changes take place 
in his attitude toward the teacher and the school and in his interest in 
attending school. In addition to practice in spelling and penmanship he 
may be practicing some thoroughly hostile attitudes toward the teacher 
while he thinks how much he dislikes school and dislikes his parents for 
requiring him to attend it. No doubt the experiences which make the 
deepest impression on the child are the ones which are the most highly 
charged with emotion. The net effect on the improvement of spelling and 
penmanship is thus apt to be negligible. 

The individual’s experiences, then, make up his learnings or the types 
of growth and development which are taking place in him. Experiences 
may be unwholesome or undesirable in that the child learns profanity, 
incorrect English, improper reading habits, the wrong answers to arithmetic 
combinations, or antisocial attitudes and practices. On the contrary, ex¬ 
periences may represent desirable learnings. It must be remembered that 
both desirable and undesirable learnings represent types of growth and 
development. (Some persons maintain that only desirable learnings can be 
called education.) It is therefore particularly important that schools make 
sure that pupils’ experiences associated with or growing out of school 
activities are of the desirable types which lead pupil growth and develop¬ 
ment in the direction of the purposes of education. 


The Instructional Fields 

In Chapter 3 it was stated that for convenience the curriculum might 
be viewed in terms of three groups of activities, the instructional fields, 
the co-curricular, and the adult-interest. Each of these groups is dis¬ 
cussed separately, but later in the chapter there are suggestions for effect¬ 
ing a closer relationship between them. 

Historically we have thought of the elementary school curriculum 
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as consisting solely of the subjects or the instructional fields. Everyone is 
familiar with such instructional fields as reading, spelling, arithmetic, art, 
and music. Prior to 1800 only two subjects, reading and writing, were com¬ 
monly taught in elementary schools in the United States, although a few 
schools had added arithmetic and language. By 1945 the total number 
of subjects and areas of special emphasis had reached twenty-four. 

As time went on, educators sought various ways of organizing the 
subjects into instructional fields to improve the quality of teaching and 
learning. As a result of these efforts, several different plans have been 
evolved. The paragraphs which follow briefly describe without attempting 
to appraise them. 

Subjects taught in isolation .—The most familiar plan for organizing 
the instructional fields, and the plan which is probably used most exten¬ 
sively in schools today, is known as “subjects taught in isolation.” Accord¬ 
ing to this plan each subject, like arithmetic, is organized into a coherent 
scheme of sequential topics allocated to the various grades. The content 
of each subject is planned without regard to the content of other subjects 
appearing in the offering for the same grades. It is therefore possible— 
even usual—to find little or no relationship between the content of the 
various subjects taught in the same grade. For example, the geography 
of Asia may appear in the same grade as European background of Ameri¬ 
can history, or the spelling words studied in a given grade may have no 
overlapping with new terms appearing in the social studies or the arithmetic 
taught in the same grade. Under this plan each subject has its own time 
allotment and its own place in the daily schedule. The instruction in each 
subject field proceeds without regard to what is taking place in the other 
subjects studied by the same children at the same time. That is how the 
term “subjects taught in isolation” originated. 

The correlated curriculum .—In order to improve some of the weak¬ 
nesses inherent in the “subjects-taught-in-isolation” type of curriculum 
organization, some school systems developed what is known as the “corre¬ 
lated curriculum.” Under this plan each of the several subjects still retains 
its identity as a separate subject with its own .daily time allotment, but 
deliberate efforts are made to bring about closer relationships between 
the subjects taught in each of the grades. For example, the geography of 
Europe would be taught in the same grade as the European backgrounds 
of American history, the geography of the United States would be taught 
in the same grade as United States history, special reports prepared in 
science or social studies would be presented as oral compositions in the 
language period, or new terms arising in science or arithmetic would be 
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added to the spelling list for the week. Efforts to effect some correlation 
between the different subjects thus improved the learning situation for the 
pupil and made instruction easier and more effective. 

The “core" curriculum .—In another plan for improving instruction 
one of the subject fields is selected as the “core” or “main stem” around 
which the work in the other subjects is planned. Some school systems took 
the social studies, whereas others took science or a combination of science 
and social studies. Once the “core” subject has been decided upon, steps 
are taken to outline the content and sequence in the core subject very 
carefully. After the outline for the “core” subject has been prepared, out¬ 
lines are developed for the other subjects in such a way that at each 
grade level there will be high correlation with the “core” subject. Usually 
it is intended that the remaining subjects shall supplement and enrich the 
work in the “core” area. Under this plan each subject retains its identity 
in the program and its own time allotment in the daily or weekly schedule, 
but the course offering as a whole provides a high degree of correlation. 
The plan thus has many similarities to the correlated curriculum. 

The “broad fields” curriculum .—A fourth approach toward the im¬ 
provement of instruction is represented by a combination of the methods 
used in the correlated and the core curricula. According to this fourth 
approach, known as the “broad fields” plan of curriculum organization, 
rather extensive integration is effected among similar subjects. For example, 
the content in reading, penmanship, spelling, and language is merged into 
one instructional field called “language arts.” Classroom activities move 
forward so that they deal with all phases of language arts in the natural 
settings in which any one of the four forms of language will be used. 1 In 
similar fashion the work in history, geography, and civics is merged into 
an integrated social studies area. Under the “broad fields” plan it is not 
uncommon to find the usual long list of separate subjects merged into not 
more than four to six broad fields. Language arts, social studies, arithmetic, 
science, and the creative and recreative arts are commonly represented 

as “broad fields.” 

In the broad fields type of curriculum it is possible to select one of the 
fields as the “core” area and then to plan the content in the other broad 
fields so that each will correlate highly with the “core” field. To the extent 
that this is done the broad fields plan has further similarities to the “cor¬ 
related” and the “core” types of curriculum organization. Under the broad 
fields plan it is customary to have each field represented in the daily sched¬ 
ule with its own time allotment. 


i The course of study in language arts for Denison, Texas, is organized as a “broad fields" type. 
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The “comnion-activities-of-living” curriculum. Perhaps the best way 
to explain this plan of curriculum organization is to call attention to some 
of the basic considerations underlying the other four types and then to 
show how the “common-activities-of-living” plan differs from the others. 
All four of the plans previously described are variations of the “subject 
curriculum”; i.e., a curriculum organized in terms of subjects or subject 
fields. Each subject represents a common or fairly common element in our 
culture. Reading, for example, is a common element in our culture in that 
everyone in today’s society who wants to live a rich and useful life must 
and does use reading in hundreds of activities which occur in everyday 
living. In the same way, most things we do and deal with have a quantita¬ 
tive aspect so that number (arithmetic) is an equally common element in 
our culture. The same could be said about writing, spelling, proficiency 
in oral and written composition (language), art, music, and other subjects 
which one might name. Since these common elements in the culture were 
used so extensively in everyday life, the “common elements” were organized 
into fields or compartments and became known as “subjects.” Thus the 
common usages of arithmetic were identified, classified, and organized into 
a course of study in arithmetic. Similarly the common needs and usages 
in reading, spelling, geography, and so forth, were identified, classified, 
and organized into the respective subjects. 

Basically the “subject curriculum” represents an effort to develop in 
children a desirable level of proficiency in each of the subjects, the assump¬ 
tion being that the child would make the appropriate applications in life 
situations whenever selected phases of one subject or another were needed. 
For example, in the language class the child would learn correct English 
usage, the expectation being that he would then speak correctly when a 
speaking situation called for the use of certain words, phrases, and sen 
tences. Similarly, in the arithmetic class the child would learn to compute 
correctly, the expectation being that he would then use his proficiency 
in making wise purchases at the store, in giving or receiving correct change 
in a transaction, or in making decisions about local taxes, life insurance, 
or any one of the many other life activities in which he would need to use 
arithmetic. The “subject curriculum” thus relies heavily upon transfer or 
the application of knowledge and skill in life situations. 

It is a well-known fact that children (and adults) are not too adept 
in making knowledge learned in one setting apply in some other setting. 
In the language class children may learn that “ain’t” and “has went” do 
not represent good English; yet such incorrect usage prevails on the play¬ 
ground and in out-of-school activities. Dissatisfaction with the degree of 
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transfer from the “subject curriculum” to life situations has been one of 
the factors which has led educators to seek various types of improvements 
of the “subjects taught in isolation” plan of curriculum organization. The 
correlated, the core, and the broad fields types of curricula represent vary¬ 
ing degrees of improvement regarding transfer over the “subjects taught 
in isolation” plan. Advantages other than a larger amount of transfer of 
learning to life situations are claimed for the correlated, the core, and the 
broad fields curricula, but our attention at this point is directed primarily 
to the degree to which these various curriculum plans facilitate transfer of 
learning to life situations. 

In an effort to make learning still more functional in life situations a 
complete break with the subject types of curriculum organization was 
proposed. Instead of building instruction around organized subjects; in¬ 
struction was to revolve around real activities of living such as family living, 
communicating, traveling, exchanging goods and services, and a variety of 
other common activities in which all people engage. The basic considera¬ 
tion is that the school should help children to do better the desirable things 
they are doing or will be doing anyhow. Instruction should be on a highly 
functional plane and all types of subject matter are to be drawn on in order 
to improve the quality of living. Instead of the various subjects or subject 
fields, a school program would consist of activities centering around home 
and family life, producing, distributing, and preserving goods and services, 
traveling, communicating, enjoying wholesome recreation, and many other 
common activities. The essence of the “common activities of living” cur¬ 
riculum is that it is built around activities of living instead of around some 
form of subject organization. 

To date not many schools have experimented with the “common- 
activities-of-living” curriculum, although the basic ideas which it embodies 
are not new. Pestalozzi and John Dewey were early exponents and experi¬ 
menters with this type of program. As one reviews present practices in 
elementary schools in this country, one finds that “subjects taught in isola¬ 
tion” and the “correlated curriculum” are the prevailing types. A few school 
systems are using the “core” type of program and a few have developed 
the “broad fields” plan. A few experimental centers are striving to work 
out the details of the “common-activities-of-living” approach. Few school 
systems are following a curriculum which can be classified as a true exam¬ 
ple of any one of the five patterns of curriculum organization which have 
been described. In their efforts to bring about improvements, various new 
ideas have been incorporated into old plans so that present practices in a 
given school may represent a hybrid of curriculum types. It is likely that 
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some core programs or some broad fields curricula have incorporated a 
large proportion of the special values sought by the exponents of the 
“common-activities-of-living” plan. The latter type of curriculum some¬ 
times goes by other names, such as “the activity program” or “the experi¬ 
ence curriculum,” but these latter terms are not fully expressive of the 
basic ideas underlying the “common activities of living” approach to chil¬ 
dren’s education. 


Co-curricular Activities 


Modern educational philosophy and psychology, with its emphasis 
upon experiencing and learning through active participation, has encour¬ 


aged elementary schools to incorpo¬ 
rate into the regular program of the 
school a variety of activities which 
supplement the more systematic type 
of classroom instruction. In the high 
school these activities developed 
largely outside and quite apart from 
the regular subjects of instruction. In 
the elementary school, on the other 
hand, where pupils are relatively im¬ 
mature and where a different point of 
view regarding the curriculum pre¬ 
vails, this variety of school activities 
was never looked upon as “extra” 
curricular. The sometimes misnamed 
“extracurricular activities in the ele¬ 
mentary school” have always been 
thought of as integral parts of the 
school’s efforts to aid children in 



achieving the purposes of elementary “Our program today consists of draw - 
education. *«gs and descriptions of homes in other 

A recent survey showed that ^ an ^ s - 
there were forty-two different activities which were classified by one or 
more schools as co-curricular. 2 The ones most commonly found were assem¬ 
blies, clubs, safety patrols and safety councils, athletic events, student 
council, music groups (choral singing, glee club, rhythm band, orchestra, 

2 Henry J. Otto, Organizational and Administrative Practices m Elementary Schools in the 

United States . The University of Texas Publication, No. 4544. Austin: The University of Texas, 
1945, p. 60. 
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band), and sdiool paper. Only 2 schools out of 532 reported that no co- 
curricular activities were sponsored. 

An essential point to bear in mind is that whatever co-curricular activi¬ 
ties are found in a given school make up a part of the child’s life at school. 
In essence these activities are sponsored by the school and form a part of 

the child’s curriculum. They represent ways in which children spend a part 
of their time in school. 

Adult-Interest Activities 

As the years have passed by, the schools have been called on to par¬ 
ticipate in an increasing number of activities primarily of concern to adults. 
As adults became enthusiastic about some things which merited or needed 
attention, movements of various kinds were started, and once they got 
under way the schools were asked to promote or to participate in them. A 
recent study listed thirty-three adult activities of commercial, civic, or 
social nature in which the schools are expected to participate, no one school 
engaging in all of them but each school participating in those which are 
accorded special attention in the particular community. National Drama 
Week, National Music Week, National Education Week, Army Day, Navy 
Day, Memorial Day, various ticket sales, and scrap drives are examples. 
A recent survey of a school system in Texas revealed sixteen different adult- 
interest activities actually engaged in by the elementary schools in that 
community. 8 Thirty different local organizations or individuals were rep¬ 
resented in the local adult sponsoring groups. In the course of a nine 
months’ school year the pupils in 109 classrooms devoted a total of 360,781,- 
890 pupil-minutes to these adult-interest activities. 

Whether children’s participation in these adult-interest activities 
has sufficient educational value to justify the time devoted to them has 
never been tested experimentally. It is important to remember that these 
activities also constitute a portion of the activities in which children engage 
while at school. Since children’s participation in them results from the fact 
that they are sponsored or co-sponsored by the school, the adult-interest 
activities are a part of the child’s curriculum. Provision for them requires 
time on the part of teachers and pupils and special administrative adjust¬ 
ments similar to those required by co-curricular activities. 

8 Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of Waco, Texas. Austin: The University of 
Texas Press, 1947. 
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The Need for Synthesis 
of School Activities 

The picture of school activities just presented makes one wonder how 
so many different activities can find a place in an elementary school pro¬ 
gram in one school year. In each decade one subject after another has been 
added to the curriculum and seldom has anything been taken out. There 
is no doubt about the fact that these various additions to the curriculum 
have helped to enrich children’s education. The periodic additions also 
reflect the changes which have been made in the curriculum to adjust educa¬ 
tion to the changing needs and demands of society. The net result, however, 
has produced a very much overcrowded curriculum which is administered 
in so many small compartmentalized segments that it is difficult to see 
how effective teaching and learning can take place. In the typical school the 
teacher and pupils dash about from pillar to post from morning till night 
in a frantic effort to keep up with the rapid pace that must be maintained 
in order to squeeze all the activities into a five- or six-hour school day. 
There is no time for teacher and pupils to stop long enough at any one 
point to give really thoughtful consideration to a single topic. The teachers 
push the children through the course of study but are not able to give 
them time to absorb or digest very much of it. 

A major problem confronting elementary education today is the need 
for a reorganization and synthesis of the elementary school curriculum so 
that a higher quality of teaching and learning can take place. Unfor¬ 
tunately there are few school systems that recognize the full significance of 
this problem and even fewer that are beacon lights pointing the way to 
better solutions. In the absence of experimentation, the best the author 
can do is to project certain ideas, questions, and proposals in the hope 
that they may stimulate thinking and experimentation. 

Let us begin this speculation by raising questions about the adult- 
interest activities. Could they be completely dropped from the school pro¬ 
gram ? Do any of them really provide any educational values for children ? If 
so, which ones have enough to justify the time they require? Could these 
same values be achieved to a higher degree through other activities already 
in the program ? Is it necessary for the school to participate in them ? If the 
adults are so interested in these programs, why don’t they themselves carry 
them out instead of imposing on the school to do the work ? It is the author’s 
belief that most of the adult-interest activities could be dropped from the 
school program without jeopardizing children’s education. 
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As for co-curricular activities, as far as the writer knows few of them 
have ever been appraised adequately to ascertain their special educational 
values. What purposes are served by school assemblies? Could those values 
be achieved better if the conventional assembly programs were abandoned 
and children given wider opportunities to engage in dramatic and audi¬ 
torium activities integrated in units in social studies or science ? Is a school 
paper or a school annual really worth the time and energy it takes ? Could 
the same values be achieved if each class prepared a news bulletin occa¬ 
sionally when it had messages to convey to parents or to other children 
in the school ? Are special poster and essay contests merely an excuse for 
teachers to spend additional time with the few pupils who have talent? 
If so, is that justifiable practice? 

Questions similar to these could and should be asked about each 
co-curricular activity. If careful appraisal shows that the educational 
values in some of them are sufficient to merit their retention in the program, 
then those and those alone should be retained. It is the author’s guess that 
the majority of co-curricular activities would not bear up under the pro¬ 
posed appraisal and that the kinds of educational experiences which many 
of them do provide could be obtained to a higher degree if they became 
integrated in classroom teaching instead of being retained as separate 
entities. 

The third category to be challenged is the instructional fields. No doubt 
it will continue to be necessary to provide children with opportunities to 
become proficient in the common elements of the culture but it is not 
at all certain that these opportunities must be provided through a subject 
type of curriculum. The approach using common activities of living might 
prove to be much more effective. If some form of the subject type of 
curriculum seems necessary, at least until such time as experimentation 
has proved some other plan to be better, then certainly the broad fields 
type of organization holds greatest promise, and it is a plan which is 
within reach of every school system that wishes to put forth the effort to 
achieve it. Within the broad fields plan of curriculum organization many 
improvements are possible which will relieve the disjointedness and the 
overcrowding in the present program. 

An Example of a Reorganized 

and Synthesized Program 

The illustration which follows is drawn in part from present practices 
in public schools and in part from the author’s suggestions regarding fur- 
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ther improvements in the organization of the program of school life. The 
basic pattern of curriculum organization which prevails in this illustration 
is the broad fields plan. The activities which compose the co-curricular 
category and such adult-interest activities as the school deems worth while 
or feels obligated to engage in are merged with the basic activities initiated 
and developed in the classroom in connection with the several broad fields 
making up the instructional program. Such integration minimizes or 
eliminates the need for scheduling several programs to operate simul¬ 
taneously in the same school, with all the associated conflicts. 

There are two special reasons for choosing the broad fields plan for 
purposes of illustration: this plan offers extensive opportunity for synthesis 
of the instructional fields, and it provides the easiest transition stage from 
present patterns of organization to whatever programs the school might 
wish to develop at some future date. The flexibility within the broad fields 
plan permits the introduction or expansion of practically all the tech¬ 
niques of method judged to be good by present-day authorities in ele¬ 
mentary education. 

The social studies field .—This phase of the school program should 
really be called the “social and civic education” field rather than “social 
studies.” The term “social studies” has assumed a conventionalized mean¬ 
ing which embodies the notion that the social studies consist of a merging 
of geography, history, and civics. The author’s concept of “social and civic 
education” is much broader than the teaching or the study of the social 
studies. What schools are really trying to do is to give children a thorough¬ 
going social and civic education so that they may function effectively in 
society as social- and civic-minded individuals. This goal requires much 
more than a study of the social studies. 

The major stream of activities in social and civic education may be 
planned in terms of the topics, problems, or units in social studies similar 
to those now commonly found in schools, or in terms of common activities 
of living, depending upon how far toward the latter approach to curriculum 
making a school wishes to go. Some schools may prefer a combination of 
the two viewpoints. In either case the course of study should include some 
units or projects which deal with school and community improvement. 
To the extent that children can participate in certain community activities, 
such activities should be integral, planned phases of the program in social 

and civic education. It is at this point that the school would participate in 
adult-interest activities. 

As the sequence of activities in the field of social and civic education 
takes place at the various grade levels, each activity would be carried for- 
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ward in a broad fashion so that there would be time to engage in excursions 
to places of interest in the community, adults in the community who have 
valuable contributions to make to a given activity would be invited to 
school to meet with the children, visual aids would be used generously, 
and such other associated activities as seemed appropriate would be utilized. 
Some educators would say that when teaching is thus organized it may 
be called the unit method or the use of experience units. For our purposes 
at this point exact terminology is less important than the idea that each 
of the various activities in social and civic education is carried forward 
in such fashion as to provide for such variety of subactivities as will enable 
children to have dynamic, realistic, vital, purposeful participation which 
will result in a multiplicity of valuable learnings. 

As these major activities which make up the course of study in social 
and civic education develop under the guidance of the teacher, there will 
be many occasions for various phases of dramatics. Sometimes children 
may wish to write and to stage original plays; at other times they may wish 
to stage a play written by some author. Dramatics will thus find extensive 
application in natural settings. When plays or skits are ready for presenta¬ 
tion to an audience, one or more neighboring grades may be invited to see 
and hear them. Thus will come about the occasions for auditorium pro¬ 
grams. Auditorium presentations arising out of the natural development 
of classroom projects are likely to have greater educational value than 
auditorium programs developed in isolation, i.e., apart from general class¬ 
room work. The “natural” kind of auditorium presentations may very well 
become a substitute for the conventional assembly programs which have 
now become outmoded. Writing in the form of a school paper or news 
bulletin would also be done as an integral part of the major activities in 
social and civic education. Instead of issuing a school paper on a prede¬ 
termined schedule, each class would issue its news bulletins when the need 

for them arises. 

Social and civic education should be conceived broadly enough to 
make planned provision for intelligent participation by pupils in the many 
problems which arise in connection with group living at school. These 
problems are so numerous that only a few can be mentioned. There is the 
new pupil who has just moved to town with his parents and enters school. 
He needs to be welcomed and helped to find his way around the school 
plant. There is the child who lives across the tracks and has no friends 
at school. There are the problems of intercultural relations, especially as 
they relate to minority groups. The questions of traffic in the halls, the 
use or misuse of toilet rooms, the conflicts arising out of the multiple use of 
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play areas by children of different ages, the safe conduct of children 
across busy streets near the school, pupil conduct on school buses, eating 
in the lunchroom, and the many phases of classroom management can all 
be handled more effectively if pupils and teachers share in discussing them, 
reaching agreements, and laying plans for solving the problems. No pro¬ 
gram in social and civic education is worthy of the name unless it de¬ 
liberately provides for utilizing for children’s education the problems 
associated with group living at school. 



The lunchroom, can be used to teach good manners. 


By way of summary it may be said that the broad field of social and 
civic education encompasses instruction in the social studies as we have 
conventionally conceived it and in addition includes such adult-interest 
activities as the school agrees to engage in, school and community im¬ 
provement projects, and all phases of group living at school. If properly 
planned and carried forward, the activities in social and civic education 
will absorb and utilize in integrated ways most of the co-curricular activi¬ 
ties. By following such a program the school has its schedule-making prob¬ 
lems eased greatly in that the schedule provides ample time for the broad 
field of social and civic education without the school’s having to work 
up a dozen or more different sets of activities and sets of schedules. The 
associated activities which are actually included in the school program are 
limited to those which can find integral use and functional expression as 
parts of the major activities in the field of social and civic education. 

Science —Another of the broad fields in the proposed plan is ele¬ 
mentary science. Perhaps this field ought to be called “elementary science 
and health so as to make it clear that the school is giving careful con¬ 
sideration to health instruction. There are several reasons why health 
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instruction should be planned as an essential phase of the science field. The 
content in health is science content. It is true that certain phases of health 
instruction have social and civic implications which should be stressed, but 
the same statement can be made about other topics or problems in ele¬ 
mentary science. The social and civic phases should be stressed in every 
field so that the presence of these aspects of health is no argument for sep¬ 
arating health from the other aspects of science treated in the elementary 
school. 

Planning health instruction as a part of the science course has the 
added advantage of giving the former a sounder and more stable place in 
the elementary school program. In the past, health teaching has been 
handled in most schools in two or three separate fifteen-minute periods a 
week by the regular classroom teacher, by a special classroom teacher, 
or by a special teacher of physical education. In any case the intermittent 
short periods have made an effective job virtually impossible. When health 
instruction is given on alternate days in lieu of physical education the 
plan has the added disadvantage of taking place in a poor psychological 
setting: the children’s minds are set on play and fun rather than on in¬ 
struction in health; the resulting instruction is thus likely to be relatively 

ineffective. 

Although science is not new as an instructional field in the elementary 
school, it has not been developed in a systematic and thoroughgoing way 
in many school systems or in many state courses of study. The rapid 
development of science and technology in our culture and the ubiquity of 
science factors and materials in children’s lives make it imperative that 
science and health be developed as an essential part of elementary school 

programs. 

The basic sequence of activities in science and health may be planned 
in ways similar to those already discussed for social and civic education. 
The major activities in science and health may also be carried forward by 
teachers and pupils along lines similar to those described for the major 
activities in social and civic education. In this way the science and health 
activities will incorporate within themselves some of the co-curricular and 

adult-interest activities. . . 

Arithmetic .—The third broad field in the projected program is arith¬ 
metic. This field is so well known that little needs to be said about it in 
this discussion. It is assumed that the activities in arithmetic will be 
planned and carried forward in accordance with the implications from 

research relating to method and grade placement. 
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The language arts .—The fourth broad field consists of reading, spell¬ 
ing, penmanship (some prefer the term “handwriting”), language (oral 
and written composition), and literature. The language arts field is so well 
known that an extensive description is not required here. In the past, 
schools have usually handled instruction in language arts by organizing 
it into four or five separate subjects, each with its own course of study and 
daily class period. In the plan herein proposed the five phases of language 
arts would be merged into an integrated field in which instruction would 
be organized around interest centers and carried forward in such a way 
that all phases of language usage (reading, spelling, penmanship, litera¬ 
ture, and oral and written composition) would find logical expression and 
functional application. 

Instruction in language arts, where the five phases of language have 
been integrated as proposed heretofore, may be carried forward in several 
different ways. In the primary grades the activities in language arts may 
be planned and scheduled as a separate field, or they may be integrated 
with the activities or units in science and health and in social and civic 
education. A large majority of the teachers in the primary grades have 
acquired a high degree of proficiency in integrating language arts activi¬ 
ties with units in these other two fields so that a completely integrated 
program built around major activities has become quite common in our 
public schools. These same teachers have achieved considerable success 
in merging arithmetic, music, and art into the same major activities, thus 
reflecting even more progress toward a completely integrated pattern of 
curriculum organization. 


In the intermediate and upper grades the language arts activities 
may be organized and scheduled as a separate field 4 or they may be merged 
completely with the activities in arithmetic, science and health, and social 
and civic education. 5 In the latter type of arrangement the assumption 
is made that the language arts skills which need developmental attention 
in the intermediate and upper grades can be developed better if instruc¬ 
tion is carried forward in the natural settings for using language which 
arise in the three content fields. Such a plan enables teacher and pupils 
to use materials from the content fields for the further development of 
language skills instead of being forced to create artificial situations for 
this work in the separate reading, penmanship, spelling, and language 



! Z? e language arts program in Denison, Texas, illustrates this plan. 
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periods. School systems that have tried the latter plan have found that 
it results in higher achievement in the language arts and higher achieve¬ 
ment in the content subjects. 

The creative and recreative arts .—The fifth broad field in the proposed 
program consists of music, art, and physical education. Because of the 
distinctly different nature of these three areas, it will probably be neces¬ 
sary to think of them as three separate parts of the broader creative and 
recreative arts field. 

Music may be thought of as composed of three parts: content to be 
taught, the consumers’ usages of music, and specialized instruction for 
children with special talent and interest in music. In the music field certain 
knowledges, skills, and appreciations should be brought into the lives of 
children so that they may have an opportunity to acquire them. These 
phases of music are here called “content to be taught.” This portion of 
music can probably be handled satisfactorily in two thirty-minute periods 
a week. 

The consumers’ usages of music consist of the many ways in which 
every person, to the best of his ability, should use and enjoy music in 
the everyday activities of living. An effective vehicle for educating children 
to wider and better uses of good music is the extensive integration of music 
with the major activities in the social and civic education field and to some 
extent in the science and health field. It is in these activities that group 
singing of many songs, learning the folk songs and folk games of other lands, 
and listening to phonograph records and to the radio should take place. If 
music can be made more or less a freely used thing throughout child life 
at school we may come closer to achieving the accepted objectives of 

music education. 

Much can be said in favor of having the school provide group instruc¬ 
tion in piano, wind instruments, and string instruments. Boards of educa¬ 
tion seem to have no hesitancy in employing extra teachers to give special 
help to the laggards, which is one way of making special provision for 
atypical children, i.e., children who are atypical because of slow develop¬ 
ment or deficiency. It should be equally justifiable to make special provi¬ 
sion for children who are atypical because of superior talents. If group 
instruction in the three areas mentioned is provided, it can be handled 
in the same way as “special-interest clubs,” which will be discussed later. 

The field of art may be thought of as composed of the same three parts 
as music, and the different parts may be managed in the school program 
in ways similar to those proposed for music. The art field should be con¬ 
ceived broadly so that it includes a large variety of handicraft activities 
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as well as painting and drawing. Altogether too often the school art pro¬ 
gram is limited to painting and drawing. Children s hands as well as their 
minds need education, and every school should make provision at every 
grade level for a variety of handicraft activities. 

Physical education serves two main purposes: to promote children’s 
physical development, and to enhance social and civic education. In order 
that both values may be derived by the pupils, physical education periods 
should be instructional periods just like any other curriculum field. Au¬ 
thorities differ somewhat as to the length and frequency of the daily 
periods for physical education. One thirty-minute period or two twenty- 
minute periods a day should be the minimum time devoted to physical 
education. 

This brief resume of a reorganized and synthesized elementary school 
curriculum reveals seven broad fields around which the program of school 
life is planned; social and civic education, science and health, arithmetic, 
language arts, music, art, and physical education. If these seven fields are 
handled in the ways proposed in the discussion, they can easily incorporate 
within themselves practically all that needs to find a place in a good 
modern program of elementary education. The only exceptions are the 
special-interest clubs other than those in art and handicraft, and group 
instruction in piano, wind instruments, and string instruments which were 
mentioned in preceding paragraphs. A school program which endeavors to 
meet individual differences in children in even a reasonably adequate 
fashion should have a variety of special-interest clubs in addition to those 
already named. Glee club, orchestra, science club, camera club, and dra¬ 
matics are illustrations of the other types. Usually special-interest clubs 
meet for a one-hour period once a week. Membership in them should be 
voluntary and perhaps restricted to pupils with special talents and interest. 
Such clubs do much to enrich the curriculum for pupils with special abilities. 

In addition to the activities in the broad curricular fields, most schools 
provide a variety of associated services, such as library services, radio 
broadcasts, visual aids service, and health services. The author’s view¬ 
point is that these are services and not programs. The library exists to 
serve the classroom; the classroom does not exist to serve a library program. 
The only program that should exist in an elementary school in the pro¬ 
gram of the teacher and her class; hence when we talk about program 
making we speak of programs for class groups, not programs for assemblies, 
visual education, safety, the library, or a radio program. 
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Scheduling the Reorganized School Program 

Each school and each classroom within the school needs to evolve a 
schedule under which the life of the class group and that of the school 
as a whole may go forward in accordance with the educational goals sought 
for children and the conditions prevailing in that school. There is no one 
best schedule for all schools. There are some guiding principles, however, 
in terms of which a local schedule may be planned and evaluated. 

Daily health inspection of every child should be first on the agenda 
every morning. Sometimes this is done informally by the teacher or school 
nurse before the official time for the opening of the morning session as 
the children arrive at school. Usually the teacher is in her classroom fifteen 
to thirty minutes before the morning session officially starts and the chil¬ 
dren come into the room as they arrive at school. This informal period 
provides an excellent opportunity for the teacher to make a daily health 
inspection of every child. If the informal before-school method is not used, 
then the opening minutes of the morning session should be set aside. 

The schedule of every class group should allow at least one period of 
thirty to fifty minutes a day for individual help and independent work. 
If individual differences are actually to be recognized in school practice, 
the daily schedules of teachers must be planned to give the teacher the 
occasion and the time to reach individuals and small groups. Children who 
do not need individual assistance from the teacher may occupy themselves 
in independent activities of their own choosing as long as these are educa¬ 
tionally worth while. One should not get the impression, however, that 
all effort at meeting individual differences is confined to this period. In¬ 
dividual differences should be recognized and met as extensively as possible 
throughout the school day. The purpose of the special period for individual 
help and independent work is to give the teacher a better opportunity to 
assist those children who need the types of help which cannot be given 
easily during other portions of the school day. Independent work by the 

other pupils is also a way of meeting individual differences. 

In order that all groups may have access to certain facilities and serv¬ 
ices such as the playground, the lunchroom, the library, the auditorium, 
the gymnasium, and the lavatories, certain phases of schedule making 
must be done cooperatively by the teachers and the principal. If the lunch¬ 
room accommodates only one third of the enrollment, it is obvious that 
the class groups must take turns going to lunch. It will facilitate every¬ 
one’s work if some agreement is reached as to which classes are to go to e 
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lunchroom at 11: 30, which ones will go at 12: 00, and which ones will wait 
until 12:30. The use of the gymnasium for rhythms and folk games may 
be left on an appointment basis except on rainy days, when a predetermined 
schedule for its use would have the same advantages as the scheduled use 
of the lunchroom. The use of the auditorium and the library had best be 
left on an appointment basis so that their uses may be effectively integrated 
with the major activities in the curriculum fields. Multiple use of the 
playground by different age-groups will require a predetermined schedule. 
Children should be free to visit the lavatories when the need arises; the 
scheduled gang lavatory periods should be discontinued. If it is at all 
possible, a rest period for all pupils and the teacher should follow the lunch 
period. The customary practice of having children engage in strenuous play 
right after eating lunch should be discontinued. If a rest period after lunch 
is provided, children who go home for lunch but return to school before the 
close of the rest period should join the rest period rather than engage in 
outdoor play and thereby disturb those at rest. 

Activities requiring the finer muscular coordinations, like penmanship 
and drawing, should not come immediately after physical education, but 
none of the other activities in the curriculum need be given a special 
time in the daily schedule. At one time it was thought that certain subjects, 
like arithmetic, required a greater degree of pupil effort or concentration 
and that these “harder” subjects ought to come in the forenoon. Research 
has now raised serious doubts about the contention that some subjects 
are harder than others. Even if there should be some difference between 
the difficulty of the various subjects, research has shown that pupil effi¬ 
ciency is sustained fairly well during all periods of the day so that special 
places in the daily schedule need not be sought for certain curriculum fields. 

Since so many teachers have succeeded in completely integrating the 
instructional fields in the primary grades, their problems of schedule mak¬ 
ing have become rather simple. Except for the general items listed in the 
preceding paragraphs for which provision must be made in the primary 
grades, teachers in these grades may use the remainder of the school day 
in giving free flow to the sequence of subactivities making up the major 
activities’ around which the work of the children is built. Flexibility in 
the use of school time is thus a prerogative which must be extended to all 
teachers in the primary grades. Numerous examples of schedules for pri¬ 
mary grades built in accordance with the guiding principles previously 

set forth are available in local and state courses of study; hence none is 
reproduced here. 

For the intermediate grades, a broad fields type of curriculum organ- 
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ized along the lines projected in the preceding sections can be scheduled 
as follows: 


8:45-9:00 

9:00-10:30 


10:30-11:00 

11 : 00 - 12:00 

12 : 00 - 1:00 

1 : 00 - 2:00 

2:00-2:25 

2:00-3:00 

2:25-3:30 

3:00-3:30 

2:00-3:30 


Health inspection 

Social and civic education activities (including all related 
phases of language arts, music, art, and other associated 
activities as described in this chapter) 

Physical education 
Arithmetic 

Lunch and rest period 

Science and health (including related language arts, music, 
art, and other associated activities) 

Music (Tuesday and Thursday) 

Art (Monday and Wednesday) 

Individual help and independent work (Tuesday and Thurs¬ 
day) 

Individual help and independent work (Monday and 
Wednesday) 

Special-interest clubs (Friday) 


It is not intended that the schedule just presented should be viewed 
as unalterable. Many variations can be developed without violating the 
basic principles of curriculum organization or the guiding principles of 
schedule making. It is merely illustrative of the way in which curriculum 
reorganization and synthesis may be translated into a workable daily 

schedule. 


Chapter Summary 

The curriculum consists of the activities in which children engage 
while at school. It must contain an array of appropriate and well-balanced 
activities which enable children to experience growth and development 
toward all the purposes of education. Experience consists of what takes 
place in the individual in the course of or as a result of engaging in activi¬ 
ties In order that life at school may proceed expeditiously, school 

activities must be organized into some type of program. They may be 
classified roughly into the instructional fields, co-curricular activities, and 
adult-interest activities. To relieve the overcrowding and disjointedness 
of the school program, a reorganization and synthesis of school activities 
is necessary. How this reorganization and synthesis may be achieve 

through a broad fields type of curriculum was illustrated. 

The chief generalizations to be remembered from this chapter are. 
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1) The program of school life consists of all the activities in which 
children engage while they are at school. 

2) Children’s education takes place through children’s participation 
in activities. 

3) School activities must be appropriate in scope and variety to enable 
children to experience growth and development toward all the purposes 
of education. 

4) School activities at each grade level must be centered around pupil 
interests and needs to obtain a high degree of motivation and pupil pur¬ 
posing. 

5) Every school program that is to function smoothly and effectively 
must have some form of organization. 

6) To organize school activities into a coherent, well-coordinated, 
effective scheme or plan is a very difficult task; many variations are pos¬ 
sible, depending upon the values to be emphasized and the character and 
quality of teaching and learning desired. 


Recommended Additional Readings 

1. L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaction: The Democratic Process. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1941, Chap. 1, “What Are the Emphases in Subject 
and Experience Curriculums?’’ and Chap. 2, “What Are the Emphases in 
Other Types of Curriculums?” 

2. Henry Harap (Chairman), The Changing Curriculum. New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Company, 1937, Chap. 4, “The Organization of the Cur¬ 
riculum.” 


Suggested Student Activities 

1. Visit a near-by elementary school and by observation and interview with 

teachers and principal try to get an inventory of the types of activities which 

find a place in the school program in the course of a school week. Try to classify 

these activities under the three headings of instructional fields, co-curricular 

and adult-interest. What plan of curriculum organization prevails in that 
school? 

2 Examine the course of study for your own community or state and deter¬ 
mine the type of curriculum organization which it represents. What reorganiza¬ 
tion and improvement can you recommend? 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The Children 



HE function of teaching is to guide children’s 


growth and development in the direction of the purposes of education. At 
each age- and maturity-level every child must be encouraged and helped to 
grow and develop from where he is to such higher levels of maturity as are 
within his reach. The rate and character of such “growing up” on the child’s 
part must be consistent with the evolving growth pattern of the individual. 

All teaching, then, must begin with children as they are, as groups 
and as individuals, and carry them forward from that point. A thorough 
understanding of children is thus the starting point in all teaching. Let 
us look at a typical class group and the individuals who compose it. 


A Third-Grade Class 


The third-grade class to which we now turn our attention consisted 
of 20 children in an elementary school with an enrollment of 221, distributed 
in kindergarten and the first six grades. 1 Most of the children were mem¬ 
bers of families who resided in the small city, where they owned their 
own homes. Some children, however, lived on near-by farms and came to 
school in the school bus. 

Some of the essential facts about this third-grade class are summarized 
in Table 8 and portrayed graphically in Figure 2. The mental ages of the 
children were obtained by giving the Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Tests. 
The children’s achievement in reading (paragraph meaning and word mean¬ 
ing), spelling, and arithmetic (reasoning and computation) was ascer¬ 
tained through the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary Battery. The 
California Test of Personality, Primary Series, was used to secure some 


1 ? ata and narrative adapted from Marge Ausite Coker, “Analysis of Factors Pertainine to 
of SLibr?^ iSj? PS ° Vert ° n ’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University 
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index to the more intangible elements of total complex patterns of feeling, 
thinking, and acting. The major purpose of this test is to reveal the extent 
to which the pupil is adjusting to the problems and conditions which con¬ 
front him and the extent to which he is developing a normal, happy, and 
socially effective personality. 

To secure further information on the status which each child had 
among his classmates, a teacher-made test involving pupil choices was 
used. Each child was given a typewritten sheet of paper containing the 
names of all the children in the class. The children were then given this 
instruction: “Draw a line under the names of five boys or girls to whom 
you would like to give a Christmas present.” The number of choices each 
child received was converted into a percentage figure. This percentage 
was determined by finding the total of all the number of pupil choices 
and then dividing this total into the number of votes received by each 
pupil. In this class, for example, the total number of pupil choices was 
eighty-five. One child received nine choices. By dividing nine, the child’s 
individual score, by eighty-five, the total score, a percentage of 10.5 is 
obtained. This was called a “peer status” score. In order to facilitate tabula¬ 
tion and graphing the peer status scores, they were multiplied by ten so 
that the percentage score of 10.5 became 105. The peer status items in 
Table 8 and Figure 2 should be read with this in mind. 

Children’s height in inches and weight in pounds were obtained by 
the usual procedures. A rough index to carpal development was obtained by 
counting the number of erupted permanent teeth each child had. By the 
use of appropriate conversion tables the measures of height, weight, and 
dentition were translated into height age, weight age, and dental age. 2 
Translation of all the measurements of children into age-units simplifies 

tabulation, comparison, and graphing. 

Now let us turn to the information we have about this third-grade 

class as summarized in Table 8 and shown graphically in Figure 2. In 
chronological age these children range from 96 to 134 months; the oldest 
one is 38 months (3 years and 2 months) older than the youngest one. In 
mental age these children range from 91 to 116 months. Height age varies 
from 88 to 145 months. Weight age ranges from 88 to 150 months and 
dental age varies from 83 to 143 months. Comparable variations are shown 
for the different subject ages and for the total achievement score identified 
as educational age. In percentile rank on the personality test they range 


2 nr p Olson and B. O. Hughes, “Tables for the Translation of Physical Measurements 
into Age Units.” Mimeographed information from Child Development Laboratories. Ann r or. 

Mich.: University Elementary School, 1938. 
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from 40 to 95, and the peer status percentile ranks range from 0 to 104. 

Another way of examining the class as a group is to study the medians 
and the interquartile ranges. In all of the measurements converted into 
age-units, the medians range from 96 months for word meaning to 113 for 
height age. The medians for the subject ages are very similar to the medians 
for mental and chronological age. The middle two thirds (representing 
the interquartile range, the limits of which are indicated by Q t and Q 3 ) 
of the class vary by 9 months in chronological age and mental age and 
by as much as 29 months in weight age. In the achievement areas the inter¬ 
quartile range varies from 16 months for word meaning and educational 

age to 25 months for paragraph meaning. 

The data which have just been presented for this third-grade class 

are not unusual. Nearly every teacher in an elementary school classroom 
of twenty or more children could provide comparable data. In many in¬ 
stances the differences between the least mature and the most mature 
children in the class (as reflected in age-units) would be even greater than 
the ones shown for this third-grade class. 


TABLE 8 

Developmental Ages, Percentile Ranks on Personality Test, and Percentile 
Ranks on Peer Status Test for a Class of Twenty Pupils in a Third Grade 


Developmental Ages 

High 

Q* 

Md 

Q, 

Low 

Chronological Age 

(CA) 

134 

107 

104 

98 

96 

Mental Age 

(MA) 

116 

108 

102 

99 

91 

Height Age 

(HA) 

145 

116 

113 

99 

88 

Weight Age 

(WA) 

150 

125 

111 

96 

88 

Dental Age 

(DA) 

143 

108 

103 

92 

83 

Subject Ages 







1. Paragraph Meaning 

(PM) 

126 

110 

99 

85 

81 

2. Word Meaning 

(WM) 

128 

102 

96 

86 

83 

3. Spelling 

' (Sp) 

116 

108 

102 

91 

84 

4. Arithmetic Reasoning 

(AR) 

111 

108 

100 

95 

91 

5. Arithmetic Computation 

(AC) 

119 

110 

99 

89 

76 

Educational Age 

(EA) 

120 

107 

99 

91 

83 

Percentile Rank on 







California Personality Test 

(CPT) 

95 

85 

70 

60 

40 

Percentile Rank on 






Peer Status 

(PS) 

105 

60 

34 

17 

0 


There are several important generalizations which the reader should 
obtain from the facts presented. First, the third-grade class described here 
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is a typical class group of pupils. Although these twenty pupils are more 
alike than they are different, there are really twenty different individuals 
in this group. Heterogeneity as well as similarity characterizes class groups. 
Second, children who differ noticeably in various phases of maturation 
cannot approach identical activities and learning tasks with the same degree 
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Fig. 2.—Developmental Ages, Percentile Ranks on Personality Test, and 

Percentile Ranks on Peer Status Test for a Class of Twenty Pupils in a Third 
Grade. 


of readiness and similar chances for success. Instruction must be organ¬ 
ized to provide for the individual differences in the group. Third, no teacher 
could make an intelligent approach to teaching this class until she had 
gathered the necessary data and acquainted herself thoroughly with the 

children to be taught. , 

Studying children as class groups is basic to good teaching, but the 

true significance of group data becomes more vivid as individual cases 
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are studied and viewed in relationship to the group as a whole. Let us 
look at three individual members of the class. 


Pupil C 

The best picture of Pupil G in relation to the class group may be 
secured by comparing the date for Pupil G with the various bars in Fig¬ 
ure 1. Pupil G was a member of a stable family which owned its own home 
and provided many opportunities for its children. Since her chronological 
age was only 98 months, she was one of the youngest children in the class. 
Her height age of 114 months placed her just above the median of the 
class. Her mental age of 116 months, educational age of 120 months, and 
weight age of 150 months placed her at the top of the group in these 
measures. One can thus picture her as a fat or heavy youngster of average 
height and chronological age for the third grade but very bright and 
accelerated in mental maturity and achievement. She was especially gifted 
in music. 

Pupil G was not very well liked by her classmates because she had 
a habit of impressing her superior knowledge upon her associates. Her 
percentage ranking on peer status was only thirty-four. Her unusual musi¬ 
cal ability was regarded with awe and esteem by the group. An awkward 
child and not always willing to cooperate, she was often unpleasant when 
she could not have her own way and in some instances she was cruel and 
overbearing to the point of revenge. 

On the personality adjustment test, Pupil G’s total score was 65 per 
cent. The individual test on which she scored especially low was the one 
pertaining to her feeling of belonging. She always appeared to act as if 
she thought she was not quite acceptable in the group. To the questions 
“Do you need to have more friends?” and “Do you feel that people don’t 
like you?” she answered “Yes.” She even imagined that other children 
were mean to her and deliberately tried to hurt her feelings. Her imaginings 
in this direction led to some embarrassing moments for herself and her 
associates. 

Pupil G was an excellent student. All her work was done accurately. 
She was able to accomplish much more than the average child in the third 
grade. Her superiority in academic fields was reflected in the achieve¬ 
ment test in which her subject ages were 123 in paragraph meaning, 128 
in word meaning, 113 in spelling, 108 in arithmetic reasoning, and 119 

in arithmetic computation, and 120 for total educational age, the highest 
in the class. 
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Pupil N 

As one traces the data for Pupil N across the bars in Figure 2, one 
gains the impression that this boy was an average third grader. He was 
the best-liked child in the group as shown by his peer status rating of 105. 
His height age of 99 months, weight age of 95 months, and dental age of 
92 months were slightly below his chronological age of 101 months. Because 
of his unique ideas and common sense, his contributions to any group 
activity were especially helpful. He was selfish and domineering with the 
children, but they always sought his approval, sometimes because they 
feared his scorn. When asked on the personality test “Do you play games 
with other children even when you don’t want to?” he quite honestly 
answered “No.” To the question “Does it make you angry when people stop 
you from doing things?” h’e answered “Yes.” He, like others in the class, 
did not feel that he had as many friends as some of the others and that 
he could not do things as well as other children. This may have been the 
reason for his domineering manner to cover his own feelings of inferiority. 

His mental age of 109 months and his educational age of 107 months 
were within the upper one fourth of the class. His own highest subjects 
(111 months in arithmetic reasoning and 110 months in arithmetic com¬ 
putation) were among the highest in the class. His lowest subject ages 
(101 months in word meaning and 105 months in paragraph meaning) 
were above the medians for the class. 

Pupil B 

Pupil B could be described as a sluggish, docile child whose learning 
rate was below normal, as shown by her mental age of 91 months and 
chronological age of 98 months. Pupil B was the third youngest child in 
the class, had the lowest mental age and the lowest height age in the 
group, but was in the upper quartile in weight with a weight age of 133 

months. 

Even though Pupil B was shy and timid she was an accepted member 
in the group as shown by a peer status rating of 26 per cent. On the per¬ 
sonality test it was discovered that she felt that she had fewer friends than 
the other children, that she thought most of the other children were smarter 
than she, and that some children did not want to be her friends. Actually 
this was not altogether true. She was kind, friendly, and congenial with her 

associates. 
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Her educational age of 86 months was lower than her mental age of 91 
months and her chronological age of 98 months. In achievement her lowest 
subject ages were in word meaning, paragraph meaning, and arithmetic 
computation, each of which was 83 months. Her arithmetic reasoning age 
was 93 months and the spelling age was 91 months. All the measures ex¬ 
pressed in age units except weight were either the lowest in the class or in 
the lower quartile of the group. Pupil B worked hard and did her best but 
was slow in practically everything she did. Her below-average reading 
ability hindered her efforts and progress in other subjects. 

Knowing and Understanding Children 

Any thoughtful person would consider it axiomatic that teachers 
should know and understand children if they are to do effective teaching. 
Knowing children means that we have as much information about children 
as it is possible to get. The following case study presented by Strang and 
Hatcher illustrates well the importance of having information about each 
child. 

However, the teacher’s study of her children should be more systematic and 
comprehensive than her attempt to understand her friends. It should cover 
every important phase of child development. Unless it does so, she may 
miss the key to a child’s behavior until too late to prevent retardation, or 
unhappiness, or both. This was true in the case of Mildred, as reported in 
the words of a young rural teacher whose name will not be mentioned be¬ 
cause of the personal nature of the report: 

“When, in 1935-36 I went to this two-room rural school, I thought I knew 
a great deal about the community as a whole. School opened, and I dis¬ 
covered I knew almost nothing about the pupils in my room, and absolutely 
nothing about Mildred, a girl of eleven in the third grade whose family had 
been in the community for only two years. 

“School went on. After a few weeks everyone seemed to be properly placed 

except Mildred. She sat in the center of the large schoolroom just like a 

piece of furniture. She didn’t do her classwork at all. She never followed 

directions or instructions. She took no interest in anything in school or out 

at play. If she were forced into play, she was never alert enough to carry 

on, even in a simple game. If she were chosen by the other children, she just 

stood. It seemed to be a hopeless case of inability. 

I went to talk to the parents. I talked with her mother, who is an average 

member of a rural community. The income of the father was enough to 

support his family and furnish the necessities for a school child. The mother 

said Mildred had failed in the second grade the year before but that she 

wanted to go ahead like the other children. I left the home with only a 

vague hope that the child might ‘wake up’ and do something worth while in 
school. 
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“Several more weeks went by and Mildred was the same lost child, indif¬ 
ferent, unconcerned about the world around her. There seemed to be no 
improvement whatever. 

“Again I went to visit the home. We, of course, talked about Mildred. Dur¬ 
ing the conversation, the mother remarked, ‘I think Mildred is doing very 
well considerin’ she can’t hear good.’ 

“What a shock that was to me! I hadn’t thought of that as a reason for 
Mildred’s indifference to school. We talked on very frankly. The mother 
continued. ‘You know, Mildred had the scarlet fever about three years ago 

and she has never been able to hear well 
since.’ I had never dreamed that the 
child was handicapped in that way. 

“I asked, ‘Does she hear when you 
talk to her?’ 

“ ‘If she is very close to me,’ the mother 
answered. 

“Then and there I decided that teach¬ 
ers may fail as well as pupils. There 
was now no time to be lost. Mildred 
moved to the front of the room. I was 
always careful to stand and talk so she 
could understand. I made sure that she 
understood instructions. I told the 
other children about Mildred’s dif¬ 
ficulty in hearing. They became very 
helpful in making her understand them 
in class and at play, without shouting 
at her or making her feel that she was 
odd or ‘different.’ I worked hard and 
Mildred worked hard to catch up on 
her back work. We both experienced a 
grand awakening. 

“By the spring of 1941, Mildred had 
reached the eighth-grade level of 
achievement. As the family was planning to move back to their former 
home during the summer, I told the mother to be sure to have a talk with 
Mildred’s new teacher the very first day of the school term and to tell her 
about Mildred’s hearing difficulty and how it had been handled in the 

elementary school.” * 

But having information about a child is not enough. One must also 
understand the meaning of that information in terms of the child’s be¬ 
havior and use one’s information and understanding in determining and 
applying whatever steps are taken to help the child modify his behavior. 

» From Ruth Strang and Latham Hatchs, Child Development and G 1 ^ e . tn J .^!J ciooh - 
pp. 14-15. Copyright 1943. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Harper & Brothers. 
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"Before Mother brings the tea I want 
you to see the boat Daddy and I made” 
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The same behavior in two children may have entirely different explana¬ 
tions and should be dealt with by entirely different methods. For example, 
two children in the same class may appear to be listless. One may be a very 
bright pupil who is bored by the class activities or who is in deep thought 
about some topic. The other listless child may or may not be equally bright 
but is hard of hearing. It seems obvious that no intelligent teacher who 
had the necessary information and understood its implications would treat 

these two cases alike. 

Prescott and his associates have prepared an excellent statement of 
what it means to “understand” a child. Their statement is quoted in full. 

We believe, in the first place, that teachers who understand children think 
of their behavior as being caused. They see a youngster’s present actions 
as based upon his past experience, as shaped by his present situation, and 
as influenced by his desires and hopes for the future. This view of human 
behavior holds that a child’s actions can be understood if his relevant past 
experience is known, if his present situation is analyzed in terms of what it 
means to him, and if his desires and hopes for the future are taken into 
consideration. It also implies that every girl and boy is educable, that 
unacceptable behavior can be changed, and that desirable and effective 
action can be evoked. This, we think, can be accomplished by arranging 
conditions and situations that are appropriate to the child’s developmental 
level, capacities, and personal needs; by maintaining relationships with 
him that are supporting and reassuring; and by providing him with experi¬ 
ences that help him to understand the world and people around him, and 
that indicate effective ways of acting which he himself can perfect. This 
point of view is in sharp contrast with the more common conception of child 
behavior as capricious and impulsive and therefore to be controlled by 
adults without reference to its causes. We believe that teachers find in the 
idea that behavior is motivated and understandable a more reasonable and 
effective hypothesis for their daily work with children. 

A second characteristic of teachers who understand children is that they 
are able to accept all children emotionally, that they reject no child as 
hopeless or unworthy. There seem to be three bases upon which this funda¬ 
mental valuing can rest. One is scientific. To say that a child’s behavior is 
shaped by his past experience, his present situation, and his hopes for the 
future is to hold that it is natural behavior under the circumstances. 
Teachers who believe this cannot ever seriously reject or blame a child for 
what he does, because his behavior is seen only as a symptom of underlying 
causes. This does not imply, of course, that undesirable behavior is con¬ 
doned. Quite the contrary, inappropriate behavior defines some of the 
teachers’ tasks. Understanding teachers try to gauge what conditions, re¬ 
lationships, and experiences have been and are exercising unwholesome in¬ 
fluences on any youngster’s actions and attempt to arrange or supply others 
that will neutralize or replace these undesirable influences. 
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Two philosophical conclusions reinforce this scientific basis for accepting 
all children. One is the belief that every human being is inherently valuable 
and therefore has the right to all the help that can be given him in achiev¬ 
ing his best development. The other is the recognition that all children 
potentially can make some contribution to carrying on the society into 
which they are born and therefore deserve respect for whatever talents 
they can put to work for the common good. Both of these philosophical 
valuations of individual human beings imply that it is the obligation of 
teachers to accept every child as having intrinsic worth, no matter what his 
capacities or behavior. Also connoted is the further obligation to assist 
every pupil in realizing his potentialities. Whatever may be the root from 
which develops an emotional acceptance of all youngsters, we have found 
that this attitude characterizes the teachers who are most effective in their 
work. We believe that it is prerequisite to a genuine understanding of chil¬ 
dren. 

Our third point is that teachers who understand children invariably 
recognize that each one is unique. Every youngster differs from all others 
in the magnitude and pattern of combination of the many factors which 
determine his characteristics and actions at any given moment. Some of 
these highly variable factors are body build, physiological stability, avail¬ 
able energy for activity, rate and timing of growth, mental capacities, 
knowledge and skills, attitudes and values, general experience background, 
number and nature of unusual experiences, relationships to parents and 
siblings, status with peers, and way of regarding himself. Because of these 
many variables that influence development and behavior a child can be 
understood only by a person who knows a great deal about him. An under¬ 
standing teacher recognizes this and continuously gathers and organizes in¬ 
formation about his pupils, uses it to distinguish significant differences 
between individuals, and attempts to help each boy or girl in ways that 
subtly take this uniqueness into consideration. 

We believe, in the fourth place, that the various sciences concerned with 
human growth and behavior have demonstrated that young people, during 
the several phases of their development, face a series of common “develop¬ 
mental tasks.” They have to learn to walk, to talk, to dress themselves, to 
get along in groups, to behave as boys or as girls, to act conventionally in a 
thousand situations, to read, write, figure and spell, to use money, to respect 
property, to accept the values that characterize American life, to find a way 
of earning a living, to select and win a marriage partner, to fulfill civic 
responsibilities, to arrive at a satisfying explanation of the meaning of life 
and of the universe—and much else. We believe that individuals naturally 
tend to work at these tasks when they reach the appropriate maturity 
levels, and that they are disturbed when they fail to accomplish any of 
them.'Understanding teachers know what these tasks are; their sequence 
and timing in relation to physical, social, and mental maturity; what 
complications often arise as persons with different characteristics and back- 
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grounds work at them; and what conditions, relationships, and experiences 
are most helpful to children in mastering each of them. 

A fifth characteristic of understanding teachers is that they know the more 
important scientific facts that describe and explain the forces that regulate 
human growth, development, motivation, learning, and behavior. The 
sources of this knowledge are more than a half dozen different sciences, in¬ 
cluding biology, physiology, pediatrics, anthropology, sociology, psycho¬ 
analysis, and psychiatry as well as the more usual psychology and educa¬ 
tion. An expert or technical knowledge of each contributing science is not 
necessary, but a working knowledge of their cardinal principles is essential. 
Furthermore, these principles are not used simply as disparate, independent 
explanations of one or another aspect of growth, learning, or behavior; 
they are not simply added to each other until each detail of development 
is covered. Instead, the interrelationships between these principles are 
worked out to the point where all of them are combined into an explanatory 
framework of scientific knowledge. The child lives and acts as an indivisi¬ 
ble unit and understanding teachers study him as such; so their interpre¬ 
tive generalizations also have to be knit together into a synthetic whole that 
will show the interdependence and interaction between different aspects 
of growth, development, and behavior. 

Finally, we believe that the understanding teacher habitually uses scientific 
methods in making judgments about any particular boy or girl. This means 
checking the validity of all information about the child and recognizing 
when the facts are too few to permit sound judgment. It implies knowing 
what further facts are needed and how to set about getting them. It means 
that initial conclusions will be regarded only as hypotheses, that alertness 
in looking for new information will not be relaxed, and that the teacher 
will be emotionally ready to modify, or even completely to reverse pre¬ 
liminary judgments about children when new evidence calls for such a 
change. It means being so thoroughly habituated in using these procedures 
for making decisions during the daily routine of classroom activities that 
reasoning back and forth between data about a child and scientific 
principles becomes virtually second nature. 

To sum up, our definition of understanding a child includes contrasting 
subjective and objective elements. On the one hand, it calls for the sub¬ 
jective acceptance and valuing of individual boys and girls—emotionally 
and philosophically rooted and serving to reassure and afford security to 
all children, even when they misbehave. On the other hand, it also implies 
objectivity in the use of sound procedures and knowledge to interpret the 
causes of a child’s acts, to appraise his adjustment problems and personal 
needs, and to work out practical ways of helping him master his develop¬ 
mental tasks. 4 

* From Daniel A. Prescott and associates. Helping Teachers Understand Children, pp. 8-12. 

Copyright 194S. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, American Council on Education. 
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What a Teacher Should 
Know about a Child 5 


To say that a teacher should know and understand each child is to 
precipitate the question, “What should a teacher know about each child?” 
There is no single answer, and teachers who hunt for one that is stand¬ 
ardized will be disappointed and at the same time reveal the inadequacy 
of their own knowledge and understanding of human beings. Children, 
like other human beings, are individuals, and what is important in the life 
of one person may be inconsequential or not even occur in that of another. 
Experience has demonstrated, however, that most of the events which 
are important in the lives of individuals fall into one or more representa¬ 
tive groups. These groups of factors are outlined in the paragraphs which 
follow and may be used as a broad frame of reference in order to assure 
oneself that major categories are not overlooked. The exact details which 
are important in any one category will vary from child to child. 8 

1. Health and physical condition .—A child who is not well or who 
has physical defects cannot behave like other children or do justice to 
himself or his associates unless adequate compensation is made for his 
limitations. Therefore one naturally looks first for types of information 
about the child’s health and physical condition. In this connection one 
would want to know about a child’s vision, his hearing, frequency of minor 
illnesses, frequency and types of more serious illnesses, the recency of any 
serious illness, his height and weight, whether he has been gaining regularly 
in height and weight, whether his appetite is generally good, and whether 

he becomes fatigued easily. 

Children with observable physical limitations such as bodily de¬ 
formities, a crippled condition, a missing hand, arm, foot, or leg, skin 
blemishes (birth marks), or low vision should be studied with special 
care. Frequently any maladjustment which may prevail is due to inade¬ 
quate adaptation of the school environment in classroom and playground 
activities, or the failure of other children to understand the limitations 
under which the particular child is endeavoring to achieve his personal 
and group status. Children who have had long periods of illness have fre- 


s The author acknowledges his indebtedness in the preparation of this section to Fritz Redl, 
What Should We Know about a Child? Lansing, Mich.: The Michigan Cooperative Teacher Edu- 

ctnHv 1041* and to Strane and Hatcher, op. cit., Chap. 2. 

1 fl At this point’the author wishes to make clear that no attempt is made in this book to present 
a comprehensive treatment of child study. It is assumed that the student has taken or will take 
specialized courses in child psychology, child study, or case study procedures. 
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quently become accustomed to and learned to enjoy the overprotection 
provided by parents during an illness. When the child has recovered and 
his health is no longer a worry, he has a hard time reverting to the cus¬ 
tomary degree of independence, responsibility, and attention from others. 
During this readjustment period some children are difficult to manage, but 
usually the task of steering from natural spoiling to more normal atten¬ 
tion without too much discouragement or frustration can be accomplished 
if teacher and parents understand the circumstances. 

2. The home, the jamily, and family relations .—Someone has said 
that when a child comes to school, he brings with him his whole family, at 
least the more recent events in the life of the family, as well as his own 
personal life history. The fact that we need to know the home in order to 
understand a child has been so widely recognized that it may be taken 
for granted here. In this connection it is well to remember that many of 
children’s behavior tendencies which appear in school have been produced 
or influenced by the home and that much of the present classroom behavior 
of children reflects emotional constellations in the home more than the 
actual events and emotional constellations in the classroom. Then, too, 
our efforts to guide the behavior trends of children are highly dependent 
upon the cooperation of the home. 

There are three phases of the child’s home background about which 
one should have some information. The first is the general social and 
economic status of the family. A low-income family living in a small and 
frequently overcrowded house in a neighborhood of other small houses 
occupied by other low-income families cannot give a child the educational 
and social opportunities that can be provided by a family with a higher 
income. The house of a low-income family is likely to be without many 
of the modern conveniences, furniture, playthings, books, magazines, and 
radios that one usually finds in other homes. These inadequacies, plus the 
fewer opportunities the child has for travel and for wider contacts in the 
community, result in a more meager background for children from the less 
adequate homes. The child’s behavior in school will definitely reflect the 
scope and character of his opportunities outside it. 

The second phase of a child’s home life about which the teacher needs 
information is the composition of the family group. How many persons 
make up the family circle ? Are both parents in the family group or has 
there been separation, divorce, or death of father or mother? Or is the 
child living with relatives or friends or in a foster home ? Do relatives such 
as uncles, aunts, cousins, or grandparents make their home with the child’s 
family ? Are there roomers in the home ? How many brothers and sisters 
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does the child have? How many of the siblings are older or younger than 
the child ? 

The third aspect of family life that is of value to the teacher is the 
nature of the relationships that prevail among the members of the family 
group, especially the nature of the relationship between the various mem¬ 
bers of the family group and the child. In the realm of family relationships 
one should try to get some insight into the general philosophy of life held 
by the parents and the place which the child takes in their life frame, the 
parental personalities and the emotional interrelationships between the 
parents and between the parents and the child, and the sibling constellation 
and sibling relationships. Redl pointed out that some parents expect every¬ 
thing from this life, that others are deeply discouraged and distrustful. 7 
Some of them regard their life as a result of their own virtues and failures; 
others are equally convinced that whatever happens is “done to them” by 
some mystic power beyond their range of influence—God, The World, 
Providence, The Boss, and so on. Some parents consider their children 
as the means of demonstrating how right or wrong they are, how much 
good or how much evil they deserve from destiny, or how successful or 
unsuccessful they, will be. Some children, loaded with the task of making 
up for their parents’ social failures, are squeezed into social spheres 
for which they are not prepared. This point is illustrated by the premium 
placed upon the child’s academic success irrespective of the child’s real 
abilities and interests. The hopes and ambitions of parents and the ambi¬ 
tions which they have for their children are important determiners of the 

psychological climate of the home. 

The philosophy of life held by parents may give some clues as to the 

kind of persons that they are. The kind of person he is influences the 
personal behavior of the individual parent and the interrelationships be¬ 
tween parents and between the parents and the child. It makes some dif¬ 
ference whether a child grows up with a normal or a neurotic mother, an 
understanding or a choleric father, an overambitious or a disinterested 
parent, with or without healthy or invalid relatives in the home. It is also 
important to know whether the parents agree or quarrel with each other, 
whether they agree on their children’s education or use it as the battle¬ 
ground for carrying on their marital differences, and whether their relation¬ 
ship is stable and on an even keel or subject to periodic crises. It is equally 
important to know how parents feel toward their children and how children 
feel toward their parents. What parents and children think of each other 
is another good index to the quality of parent-child relationships. 


r Redl, op. cit., pp. 11-14. 
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It is often important to know what place in the family a youngster 
takes. Is he an only child, the youngest, the oldest, or the middle child 
in a long list of siblings ? Is the child an only boy among girls or an only 
girl among boys ? The youngest of a family with two or more nearly grown 
sisters actually grows up like a child with many mothers, with all the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of such a situation. “Positional psychology” 
has taught us that these various places in the family constellation may 
change the psychological environment in which a child develops. Sibling 
relationships are equally important components of the family picture. All 
the various places in the family constellation have their advantages and 
disadvantages. Some children outgrow or surmount the disadvantages but 
others need special help. Such help cannot be given intelligently unless the 

facts are known and properly interpreted. 

3. The child’s school relationships .—In the human part of the school 
environment the child has relationships with the teacher or teachers, with 
other adults such as the principal, the custodian, and the lunchroom staff, 
and with other children. As far as the relationships with teacher and 
other adults are concerned, the teacher will wish to know whether the 
child is at ease in conversation, whether he is timid, suspicious, or fearful, 
or whether he is bold, arrogant, antagonistic, or impudent. Every type of 
behavior which he demonstrates in his relations with adults is likely to be 
the result of previous experiences out of which the child has acquired 
behavior tendencies which he applies in his school contacts. 

A child’s relation with other children is even more important than 
his relation with adults. This is particularly true of his relations with his 
classmates. Usually a child has little, if any, choice about the class to which 
he gets assigned and equally little to say about what other children com¬ 
pose the class. Sometimes the child’s best friends are in another class. The 
teacher will thus want to know whether the child has any special friends 
in the class. It will be easy to observe whether the child has a friendly and 
cooperative attitude toward the group and whether the group reciprocates 
with a friendly, disinterested, or antagonistic attitude. Out of these ob¬ 
servations of the general child-group relationships may come more specific 
information about the child’s participation in class discussions, his role 
in the games on the playground, and his choice of companions, and whether 
they are children of his own age or older or younger than he. The teacher 
will also be alert to certain emotional reactions, such as extreme sensitive¬ 
ness, suspicion, fear, boisterousness, bullying, and excessive showing-off. 

The child’s relations with his classmates and his status in the group 
may be influenced by his general appearance, his cleanliness, his attire, 
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his mental maturity, and his level of achievement in the academic activities 
of the class so that the teacher will want to know the child’s status in these 
matters and to relate them to similar data for the class as a whole. Per¬ 
sonality and character education are so closely associated with a child’s 
status and relationships with his peers that the importance of knowing 
and understanding the child’s social relationships can hardly be over¬ 
stressed. 

4. Personal data. —In a sense, all the factors that have been identified 
as important in knowing and understanding a child are personal but, ex¬ 
cept for the health and physical data, the items have been concerned with 
the child’s relationships with other people. In some of these interperson 
relations certain specific data about the child were named, such as achieve¬ 
ment in academic fields and mental ability. In addition to mental age, 
I.Q., and achievement, the teacher will want data on height, weight, special 
skills and abilities, peculiar or highly emotionalized attitudes, highly moti¬ 
vated interests, and special goals which the child may have set for himself. 
Many of these types of information may be secured in highly objective 
form by the use of the appropriate standardized measuring instruments; 
others will be available only in more or less subjective form. To know a 
child’s special abilities, interests, and goals may enable a teacher to unlock 

a vast amount of psychological energy in the child. 

For children who deviate noticeably from the norm the teacher will 
seek the assistance of specialists in psychology and medicine to aid her in 
determining what other types of data should be sought and to obtain any 
information that she is not qualified or equipped to gather. 


Procedures in Acquiring a Knowledge 
and Understanding of a Child 

Many teachers are baffled and overwhelmed when the idea of child 
study is suggested. Sometimes they have had brief—too brief—exposure 
to child study in one or more of their college courses and perhaps a glimpse 
at the psychological laboratory and its impressive array of specialized 
equipment. Thus in the absence of thoroughgoing training in clinical psy¬ 
chology the neophyte is apt to get the impression that child study can be 
done only by the specialist, or that child study goes on only in laboratories, 
or that all child study requires expensive equipment and many gadgets. 
Children with certain kinds of problems should have the services of a 
specialist who has appropriate equipment to do a thorough job, and appro¬ 
priately equipped laboratories are essential if research is to push forward 
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our frontiers of knowledge, but there is much child study which can be 
done by anyone who has the will to do it and who will provide himselj with 
sufficient training so that he can bring a professional attitude and a rea¬ 
sonable background of knowledge to the work. Child study is not some¬ 
thing other-worldly reserved for the mystics. Every teacher who wishes to 
do so can become qualified—must become qualified—to do the amount and 
quality of child study prerequisite to good teaching. 

The procedures commonly used in acquiring a knowledge and under¬ 
standing of individual children can be classified into four groups: observa¬ 
tion, interview, analysis of pupil’s oral and written responses, and objective 


measurements of various kinds. Let us turn briefly to each of these. 

Observation. —Every teacher has extensive opportunity to observe 
the children she teaches in the many situations in which children are found 
in the course of each school day. Persons who are just beginning their inter¬ 
est in child study should start their observations by noting the most dis¬ 
tinguishing identifying characteristics. What is the child like right now? 
How does he dress ? How does he appear to others ? How does he behave 
toward strangers? How does he behave in the classroom, in the halls, on 
the playground? Does he seem happy? Does he appear healthy? How 
does he behave when he has made a mistake? Does he participate readily 
in group play, in class discussion, in study periods? Does he have any 
peculiarities in dress, mannerism, or habits? 

These initial observations should be supplemented later with more 
extensive information which will shed light on the underlying factors and 
causes of the child’s behavior. Such information should include historical 
data which reveal the developmental background in terms of which present 
behavior can be understood better and redirected more intelligently. 

In many schools, teachers are urged or required to make written nota¬ 
tions of their observations on individual children. Such written notations 
are called “anecdotal records” or, if cumulative over a period of time, 
“behavior journal.” Usually teachers need some help in recognizing and 
recording significant aspects of behavior which have diagnostic, develop¬ 
mental, or guidance value. Many good published treatises are now availa¬ 
ble to assist teachers in this task. 8 

Interview. —In the typical teaching situation it is sometimes difficult 
to separate observations from interview because the teacher lives so closely 


* RedI, Helping Teachers Study Their Children. Lansing: The Michigan Cooperative 
Teacher Education Study. 1941; Daniel A. Prescott (Chairman), Helping Teachers Understand 
Children. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 194S, Chap. 2, “Learning to De- 
scribe Behavior”; Arthur E. Traxler, The Nature and Use ©/ Anecdotal Records. New York: 
Educational Records Bureau (437 West 59th Street), 1940. 
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with the children that conversation with an individual child takes place 
frequently during each school day, and much of the conversation occurs 
while the teacher is observing the child in some activity. Interview, as used 
by classroom teachers, does not have the formal aspects of taking place 
in someone’s office by special appointment. The teacher’s interviews with 
individual pupils take place in the many informal relationships enjoyed 
by teacher and child. Sometimes a teacher has an opportunity to visit with 
a child as he arrives in the morning before the formal opening hour. Some¬ 
times recess periods or the noon hour or the period immediately after dis¬ 
missal time provides occasions for a conversation with a given child. 

An interview is not just a chat; it is a conversation with a purpose, 
mutually satisfying to both persons. In order that an interview with a 
child may produce significant information that helps her to know and 
understand the child, the teacher must first have established good rapport 
with him so that he talks freely. The teacher must also have acquired skill 
in conversation with children and skill in asking the kinds of questions 
which will elicit illuminating responses. 

Analysis of pupils’ oral and written responses .—Many of the things 
which children say and write or draw reflect their knowledge, attitudes, 
feelings, wishes, and hopes. Comments which pupils make in conversation 
with the teacher, individual children, groups of children, and in class activi¬ 


ties may contain much information helpful to the teacher in understanding 
them and in suggesting special interests and talents which they may possess. 

Written responses appear most commonly in class activities involv¬ 
ing written composition, written reports in science and social studies, in 
original material which children write because they are self-motivated 
(or teacher-motivated), and in spontaneous (nondirected) drawing, paint¬ 
ing, clay modeling, or other handicraft work. Eng pointed out many years 
ago that spontaneous drawing teaches us how a child, growing up in civi¬ 
lized life, learns something by itself, how it unfolds its powers, what it 
takes from its surroundings, and what it seeks and takes from others. 9 
A study of children’s art products frequently reveals important information 

about their inner feelings. 

Objective measurements —Every teacher has the opportunity to sup¬ 
plement her informal methods of studying children through observing, 



9 Holea Ene The Psychology of Children’s Drawings. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co 193T p. 183; see also Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, -Personality and Drawing in Retarded 
Children',’ Character and Personality. 8 (March, 1940), 227-239. 
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interviewing, and analyzing their oral and written work with some types 
of objective data. Information on height, weight, vision, and hearing is the 
easiest to obtain. The child’s peer status among his classmates can be ob¬ 
tained by the simple device of asking each child to write the names of three 
or five classmates with whom he would like to exchange Christmas presents, 
whom he would like to sit beside or invite to a party. 10 Inventories of 
children’s special interests may be obtained by a simple questionnaire 
technique in which the teacher asks each child to write the three or more 
things he most likes to do or in which a published interest inventory is 

used. 11 

If the school provides each child with a periodic medical and dental 
examination, the findings are usually recorded on cards; from these the 
teacher can get facts about the child’s disease history, health status, and 
nutritional status. In the academic realm the majority of schools now 
make routine provision for periodic group mental and achievement tests 
which teachers are requested to administer and score so that these data, too, 
become readily available to teachers. General achievement tests are fre¬ 
quently supplemented with diagnostic tests in various subject fields. 

The discussion here is not intended to be a complete inventory of types 
of objective measurements or procedures in testing. Such comprehensive 
treatment may be obtained from other sources. 12 Enough has been said, 
however, to indicate the place of objective data in child study, to point 
out that many types of objective data are readily available to all teachers, 
and to suggest the importance of gathering as many kinds as time and cir¬ 
cumstances permit. Any plan for gathering objective data on individual 
children should be geared to the situation and circumstances under which 
the teacher is working and to types of data which the teacher feels com¬ 
petent to interpret or thinks she can become competent to use wisely. 
Objective data have been misinterpreted and misused so much that a 
word of caution is not out of order. There is nothing satred or mystical 
about objective data. They are important and useful when accurately 
obtained and properly used, but they do not provide automatic answers to 
understanding children. 

10 M. E. Bonney, “The Relative Stability of Social, Intellectual, and Academic Status in 
Grades II to IV, and the Interrelationship between These Various Forms of Growth,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology , 34 (February, 1943), 88-102. 

11 Paul Witty and David Kopel. Diagnostic Child Study Record , Form 111—Pupil Report of 
Interests and Activities . Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Psycho-Educational Clinic, 1936. 

12 Harry A. Greene, Albert N. Jorgensen, and J. Raymond Gerberich, Measurement and Eval~ 
uatton in the Elementary School . New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1942. 
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What a Teacher Should 
Know about a Class 

A class is composed of individuals; hence a class group can be viewed 
and appraised satisfactorily only to the extent that the individuals in it 
are well known and understood. All that has been said about knowing and 
understanding individual children is thus an integral part of knowing and 
understanding a class. Some of the information a teacher desires about an 
individual must be secured as she observes the child in group situations. 
Conversely, certain information about a class is available only through 
the data gathered about individual children. Studying the individual and 
studying the class are thus mutually complementary processes and are 
carried on concurrently by most teachers. 

A class, however, is more than a collection of individuals or the simple 
sum of the characteristics and abilities possessed by the individuals who 
comprise it. A class is a social group, a small society, or a team. The 
strength of a team of eight horses has a net effect which is greater than 
the simple arithmetical sum of the pulling power of the eight horses if 
applied separately. If the horses pull together harmoniously, it is likely 
that each horse pulls harder than if he were hitched alone. In a group or 
team, each has the added motivation and excitement resulting from the 
fact that there are many present with similar goals. 

Of course children are not horses, but group dynamics are in a class 
just as group dynamics are in a team. These group dynamics are seen most 
clearly through well-known illustrations. The parent sometimes has diffi¬ 
culty in securing the child’s cooperation in taking a nap or a rest period at 
home; but at school, because everyone does it and because the event seems 
to have the approval of the group and the teacher, the child not only par¬ 
ticipates readily in a rest period but also takes some responsibility in seeing 
to it that others conduct themselves properly during that time. Some chil¬ 
dren will not eat certain foods at home, but at school everyone eats at least 
a little of all foods served and each child strives for a “clean plate” (no food 
left on plates at the close of the meal). At home a child may be careless 
about leaving his clothes and toys scattered about the room, but in the 
class group at school he not only takes care of his own things but willingly 
assumes the chairmanship of a committee of room monitors. On the less 
constructive side are children who are happy at home but very unhappy at 
school, children who are very cordial with other children in the neighbor- 
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hood but are bullies at school, and children who are vivacious in out-of¬ 
school activities but quiet and reticent or even sullen in school. 

In order properly to utilize and guide the group dynamics of a class 
a teacher needs to know something about each child, about the class as a 
group, and about the relationship of each child to the group as a whole. 
The kinds of information which a teacher should have are illustrated in the 
description of the third-grade class presented at the beginning of this 
chapter and need not be repeated here. In general, these data may be 
grouped into three categories: physical, sociological, and educational. In 
the physical realm the teacher should have information on chronological 
age, height, weight, and such other indices of physical growth and de¬ 
velopment as circumstances permit. In the sociological category the teacher 
should know something about general social maturity, mutual friendships, 
whether there are any children without friends, and how each child feels 
about belonging to that group. In the educational area the teacher should 
have information on mental age, I.Q., general educational age, and maturity 
status in the separate subjects as expressed by subject ages. 

In studying a class group one should remember that we are concerned 
with group data and that we must view the group as a whole and each 
child in relationship to the group. In viewing the group as a whole one 
wants to know (a) the range, i.e., the difference between the youngest and 
the oldest or the lowest and the highest in each phase of growth and develop¬ 
ment represented by the types of data gathered; (b) the median or mid¬ 
point, and how many and which children deviate noticeably from the 
middle half or middle two thirds of the group. These types of information 
are vividly presented and easily understood if portrayed in a bar graph 
like the one used in describing the third-grade class at the beginning of 
this chapter. In addition to finding the medians for the group under con¬ 
sideration it is well to compare the medians with norms which have been 
established for children of the same grade or chronological age. Knowing 
how a given class compares with a typical class of the same age or grade 
is of tremendous help to a teacher in gauging instructions and materials so 
that both will be appropriately geared to the abilities and maturation levels 
of the children. Such comparison with norms is also helpful in appraising 
the progress of the children; one should not expect a normal rate of progress 
from children who have less than average ability. 

The second phase of studying a class group is to study each child in 
relationship to the whole group. Again the reader is referred to the bar 
graph presented earlier in connection with the description of the third- 
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grade class. In Figure 2 the measures (translated into equivalent age- 
units) of three individuals were plotted to show how each child stood 
in relationship to the median, the first quartile, the third quartile, and the 
range for the whole class. Much of a child’s behavior in the classroom and 
on the playground can be understood better or even explained if one knows 
how the child stands within the class to which he has been assigned. Every 
child should feel that he belongs to the group, that he is wanted by it, 
and that he has important contributions to make to its activities. Each 
day or week every child should have some chances to excel and to be ex¬ 
celled in one or more of the group’s activities. Wholesome personality and 
character develop best in an environment in which there is a wholesome 
interplay of give and take, of leadership and followership, of excelling and 
being excelled. This fact alone is sufficient reason for insisting that a study 
of a class should include a study of each child in relationship to the group 
as a whole. 

Procedures to be used in studying a class are about the same as those 
used in studying individual children. Practically all of the types of informa¬ 
tion needed in studying a class are already available as a result of the 
steps taken in studying individual children. Or, as is more frequently the 
case, teachers obtain the data needed for studying class groups and then 
apply to the study of the individual the information thus acquired. Study¬ 
ing a class thus requires only one step which is not a part of case study 
procedures: organizing the available data so that a picture of the class as 
a group is readily at hand. 

Chapter Summary 

All teaching must begin with children as they are and carry them 
forward from that point. In order that this may be achieved, the teacher 
must be thoroughly familiar with the children as individuals and as a class 
group. The procedures used in acquiring a knowledge and understanding 
of children consist of (a) observation, (b) interview, (c) analysis of 
pupils’ oral and written responses, and (d) objective measurements of 
various kinds. The types of information needed in studying individuals 
and class groups are (a) health and physical conditions, (b) the home, the 
family, and family relations, (c) the child’s school relationships, and 
(d) personal data. Studying individuals and studying class groups are 
not separate and unrelated activities but are intimately related parts of a 
complete approach to knowing and understanding children as a basis for 

effective teaching. 
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The major ideas developed in this chapter are: 

1) At each age- and maturity-level each child must be encouraged and 
helped to grow and develop from where he is to such higher levels of matu¬ 
rity as are within his reach. 

2) Teaching must begin with children as they are, as groups and as 

individuals, and carry them forward from that point. 

3) Much information about children is thus the starting point in all 

good teaching. 

4) Most of children’s behavior is caused by or grows out of their 
effort to meet their basic physiological, social, and ego-integrative needs 
through some form of adjustment to the circumstances and possibilities 
in the environment. Knowing and understanding children is thus basic to 
effective guidance or redirection of children’s behavior. 

5) Child study and teaching are not separate entities. Child study 
is an integral and essential part of teaching. 

Recommended Additional Reading 

Blanche C. Weill, Through Children's Eyes. New York: Island Workshop 
Press, 1940. Read any one or several of the chapters. 

Suggested Student Activity 

Invite a teacher from a near-by school to meet with you and to tell you what 
kinds of information she gathers about her pupils and how she proceeds in her 
child study work. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Crowing Up 
and Learning 


T 

□uu JLHE chief business of childhood is growing up 
and learning. The children may not be aware of the fact that that is the main 
thing they are doing, but it is nevertheless true. The life of happy, healthy 
children appears so carefree that adults are apt to conclude that child life 
lacks purpose and seriousness, which, of course, is not true. Adults are likely 
to overlook the fact that the ceaseless activity of children is an essential 
part of growing up and learning. 

The role of activity in child life and the relation of activity to growing 
up and learning can be visualized more clearly if one stops to reflect upon 
common events in home, school, or community with which nearly everyone 
is familiar. Johnny wants to play out-of-doors; the weather is chilly; his 
mother suggests some additional clothes to put on, and in the process 
Johnny learns that additional clothes help to keep him warm, what kinds 
of clothes keep him warmest, and how to put on his own clothes. Mary 
is hungry when she comes home from school and wants a sandwich but 
her mother cannot help her at the moment because she is in the midst of 
ironing the week’s laundry; so her mother tells her how she can fix her 
own sandwich—and Mary learns how to make sandwiches. William’s fa¬ 
ther is a locomotive engineer. William has heard much about locomotives 
from his father and William wants to know all about locomotives because 
he, too, wants to be an engineer when he grows up. One Sunday after-, 
noon the father takes William to the roundhouse and lets William get 
very close to the locomotive and takes him into the cab to show him the 
various levers. William thus learns many very interesting and useful facts 
about locomotives. Thousands of other illustrations could be given, each 
of which might illustrate that child life is busy, exciting, purposeful, 
serious—all from the child’s standpoint—and that throughout this busy 
childhood occurs the business of growing up and learning. 

270 
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In order that growing up and learning may be understood better and 
that those working with children may be better qualified to guide chil¬ 
dren’s growing up and learning, certain terms and generalizations ought 
to be understood very clearly. It is assumed that the student will encounter 
the details of these areas in other courses; hence the paragraphs which 
follow are not intended to be a complete treatise on human growth, devel¬ 
opment, and learning but are deliberately restricted to a few fundamental 
considerations with which the beginning student of elementary education 
ought to become familiar. 


A Few Definitions 

In any professional field it is important that terms are clearly defined 
and accurately used. If the members of a profession do not use its vocab¬ 
ulary with accuracy, nothing but confusion can result. It is urged, there¬ 
fore, that the reader examine carefully the definitions which follow . 1 

Growth means increment or change toward a more mature state. It is 
to be distinguished from learning by (a) its normal occurrence in a given 
organism under ordinary environmental conditions; (b) its relative inde¬ 
pendence of particular cultural circumstances; (c) its gradualness; and 
(d) its durability or permanence. Growth may be thought of as accretionary 
in character in that it is characterized exclusively by increment of ex¬ 
isting substance, structure, or function. In this sense, growth is purely 
quantitative, qualitative changes or changes in the quantitative relations 
among elements or changes in organization being absent. We thus speak 
of growth in height, growth in weight, or growth in the size of the organs of 
the body. But growth may also be thought of as developmental in char¬ 
acter ; in this sense growth is characterized by the emergence of new fea¬ 
tures, changes in the quantitative relation among elements, or changes 
in organization. In the latter sense we think of changes in the functions 
or functioning of organs, new uses to which the muscles may be put, or 
the appearance of new attributes like the growth of hair on various parts 
of the body. 

Physical growth is defined as the increase in the size of a structure or 
organ by which the structure or organ takes on the form characteristic for 
the individual, as determined by the original germ plasm. Mental growth 
is defined as the gradual quantitative increase in the characteristic capaci- 


i These definitions have been derived from the Dictionary of Education and from a mimeo-* 
graphed paper by Willard C. Olson entitled “Concepts of Human Development, Elaborated Sections 
on the Physical Organism.” Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940. 
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ties of an individual to perceive, to learn, to feel, and to act, as implied 
in the original cells. In a sense all growth is physical in nature in that we 
are referring to changes or increases in the parts of the body. The only 
special merit in using the terms physical growth and mental growth is to 
make sure that we are understood clearly when we refer to phases of growth 
relating to mental life. Mental growth can be more clearly understood 
when we think of the changes which take place in the nervous system and 
in the size and convolutions of the brain as the child gets older. We know 
that the number, size, complexity, and functioning of the nerve cells in¬ 
crease or change. The child at birth cannot see or hear well, but before 
long his nervous system has grown so that he has this capacity. 

Development means increasing or perfecting the functional possibili¬ 
ties of any structure or capacity after it has matured. Development may 
be thought of as qualitative in character. It may involve change in struc¬ 
ture but usually refers to change in function, complexity, organization, 
integration, capacity, or efficiency. A six-year-old child may have good 
vision in the physical sense, but he acquires the type of usage of the eyes 
which permits accurate discrimination in reading. The gradual acquisition 
of appropriate functioning of the eyes represents development. Similarly, 
a child may have all the physical qualifications essential for riding a bicycle, 
but he needs to develop the appropriate use of his body and capacities 
in order that he may ride the bicycle. Such an acquisition constitutes de¬ 
velopment and calls for changes in organization, integration, and com¬ 
plexity of the functioning of the various body elements involved. 

Growth and development are naturally closely interrelated. Develop¬ 
ment is not possible until growth has taken place, but each increment of 
growth makes new types or degrees of development possible, and optimum 
development coordinate with each growth stage tends to encourage further 
growth. The net result, a continuously interacting cycle of growth and 
development, no doubt helps to explain the frequently appearing phrase 
“growth and development” in educational literature. Because of the close 
interdependent relationship between these two it is not always easy to deter¬ 
mine which one an observed phenomenon in child life represents. It is impor-. 
tant, nevertheless, that the distinction be kept in mind because the relation¬ 
ship of the two concepts affects curriculum and instructional practices, 
and, in particular, it guides the teacher in her work with individual chil¬ 
dren. 

Maturation is the process of growth up to the point in time when the 
structure or capacity is ready to perform its normal function in the life 
of the individual. It is the process of cellular, organic, and functional growth 
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of an organism. Thus we think of maturation of teeth to the point at which 
they can be used for chewing food, or the maturation of muscles and bones 
to the point at which a child is able to walk. There are many activities of 
children and youth which cannot be performed well or cannot be performed 
at all until maturation of certain parts of the body has taken place. In 
many instances crude or partial performance is possible at certain age 
levels, but complete performance must be delayed until full maturation of 
the organs or structures has taken place. The various stages in the child s 
effort to walk are illustrative of such a progression. Each of the stages of 
creeping, standing by holding on to a chair, and walking alone across the 
room is dependent upon the maturation of the organs and structures 
required for that activity. 

Maturity designates the point, or time, in the growth of a structure 
or a capacity when it becomes capable of performing the function which 
it normally is to perform in life. Maturity may be thought of as the stage 
at which maturation has ceased and growth and development have reached 
their maximum. We think of emotional maturity as representing the emo¬ 
tional pattern of an adult who has progressed through the emotional stages 
characteristic of infancy, childhood, and adolescence and is now fitted 
to deal successfully with reality. Mental maturity means the stage of 
complete mental growth, beyond which no further growth takes place. 
Sometimes people ask, “What is his mental maturity?” In this question 
the term mental maturity refers to the stage of mental growth attained 
at a given age. The question really pertains to the child’s mental age rather 
than to his mental maturity. 

Learning means change in response or behavior caused partly or wholly 
by experience, such “experience” being in the main conscious, but some¬ 
times including significant unconscious elements, as is common in motor 
learning. Learning usually takes place in a setting in which the individual 
faces a sufficiently novel situation so that old responses will not suffice. 
A new response is called for or failure confronts the individual. If the 
person is fortunate, he will be able to contrive a response which is new 
to him and which is adequate to cope with the novel situation. Such con¬ 
triving we call “learning.” Learning as a process thus engages the individual 
in creative activity in that he must contrive or create a new type of response. 
The result of learning is new information, new insight, new skill, a changed 
attitude, and changed behavior. 

Salisbury has given a very illuminating discourse on the relationship 
between growth, maturation, and learning. It is quoted here because it 
gives further meaning to the definitions previously presented. 
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Learning is a process of emergent adaptation .—In experience the usual is 
always mixed with some degree of the unusual, and various levels of be¬ 
havior are involved in meeting situations. It is impossible to tell where 
growth leaves off and maturation begins; the learning processes are joined 
with growth and maturation in a unified development. Early in life, the 
child begins to reach for things; later, he begins to walk; and then he may 
be soon found climbing chairs to get into cupboards. Such an exploit is 
told of Jimmie when he was much younger than now, and in this narrative 
we see how growth merges into maturation and maturation merges into 

learning to bring his ability 
to a level adequate for the 
performance. Hunger was as 
native to Jimmie as to any 
child; his reflexes for balance 
had developed, and his walk¬ 
ing and pushing and climb¬ 
ing of chairs had matured to 
a stage adequate for the ven¬ 
ture. He had learned that 
jam satisfied hunger, that it 
pleased even when he was 
not really hungry; indeed, 
the sight of it generally made 
him dissatisfied until he had 
some of it. On this particu¬ 
lar day, the stage was set in 
the outward circumstances of 
jam that could be seen in the 
cupboard, and inwardly the 
stage was set through the 
products of growth, matu¬ 
ration, and learning. Then 
came the first journey to 
the jam, emergent from the setting of outer and inner circumstances. 
This was an adaptation indeed; jam was spied on the cupboard shelf, a 
plan of action was conceived in a flash, and forthwith child, chair, cup¬ 
board, and jam were related in an orderly pattern of behavior as the 
chair was pushed to the cupboard, the child climbed to the chair seat, then 
to the waist-high ledge of the cupboard, and thus to the jam. Jam in hand, 
Jimmie came to rest on the ledge, to discover that it was a long way 
to the floor. He had reached the level of present capacity; he had got 
up but could not get down, and presently he reverted to a less ingenious 
means of meeting a difficulty by crying for his mother to help him 

down. . , 

Who would attempt the complete untangling of levels of behaviors in sue 

a performance? When we recall that these adaptations are the organism s 

means for maintaining the unity of its life, is it not reasonable to find 
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growth, maturation, and learning merged in the developments that made 
jam getting a unified performance? 

Although these adaptations result in this very practical unity, they never¬ 
theless always present two aspects to the observer. Looked at from one 
point of view, jam, chair, and cupboard are seen as the starting point in 
Jimmie’s enterprise; they are seen as the situation without, which initiates 
the activity within. Looked at from the other point of view, the perform¬ 
ance is made possible only through the activity of the boy, activity that is 
persistently exercised in one way or another, day after day and month 
after month. This active boy is a product of years of growth which have 
added new tissues to old, which have led to the differentiation and speciali¬ 
zation of tissues; maturation has brought the developing organism nearer to 
maturity; added to these, learning has had the result that Jimmie knows 
and does many things. He has learned the use of chairs and cupboards, 
learned to climb chairs, learned that jam is good to eat; and, finally, he 
has learned something of himself in relation to chairs, cupboard, and jam. 
These various adaptations are always directed to situations without. 
Breathing is senseless without air; dust in the eye makes blinking pur¬ 
posive; family life of the present and possibly of the future gives point to 
playing with dolls in childhood; chairs and cupboards are the occasions for 
climbing. Jam without and, within, hunger and appetite and the ability to 
climb join in setting the stage for the creative pattern of behavior found 
in Jimmie’s new enterprise. Life at all levels seems to be relational in its 
nature; growth, maturation, and learning are different aspects of the con¬ 
tinuous process of establishing working relations with the world without . 2 

Generalizations Pertaining to Children’s 
Growth and Development 3 

Exacting research on an extensive scale regarding children’s growth 
and development has been conducted in the United States and in other 


2 By permission from Human Development and Learning , by Frank Seely Salisbury. Copy¬ 
righted 1939. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. (Pp. 155-158.) 

3 The material for this section was summarized from the following sources: 

Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel, Commission on Teacher Education, 
American Council on Education mimeographed bulletins: (1) “Physiological Aspects on Child 
Growth and Development”; (2) “Aspects of Child Growth and Development”; (3) “Outline of Ma¬ 
jor Concepts Concerning Growth and Development”; (4) “Concepts of Human Development, Pre¬ 
liminary Outline”; (5) “Concepts of Human Development, Elaborated Sections on the Physical 
Organism; (6) “Concepts of Human Development, Elaborated Sections on the Culture”; (7) “Con¬ 
cepts of Human Development, Elaborated Sections on Learning and the Educative Process”; 

(8) “Overview on Learning and the Educative Process”; and (9) “Individual Needs and Their 
Place in Education.” 

Roger G. Barker, Jacob S. Kounin, and Herbert F. Wright (Editors), Child Behavior and 
Development. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. Chap. 12, “Growth of the Child 
As a Whole” by Willard C. Olson and Bryon O. Hughes. 

Marion E. Breckenridge and E. Lee Vincent, Child Development . Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1943, Chap. 1. 

Elizabeth B. Hurlock, Child Development . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1942 
Lhap. 2. 

Louis P. Thorpe, Child Psychology and Development . New York: The Ronald Press 1946 
Lhap. 7. * * 
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countries for a little more than thirty years. The gradual accumulation, 
synthesis, and interpretation of data have resulted in a long list of major 
and minor generalizations about the many-sided phases of child life. The 
discussion which follows is restricted to those major generalizations 
pertinent to the work of the teacher. 

Man is viewed as a biological organism. —From certain standpoints man 
has always been considered as a biological organism, but it is only within 
the present century that this fact has seriously affected educational thought 
and practice. At one time it was thought that all the good things children 
did were inspired by good spirits and that all their bad deeds were inspired 
by evil spirits. Some persons thought that all children were born with an 
evil spirit and that drastic measures were required for their education. 
Today we realize that man is a biological organism which seeks to sustain 
life within the resources and possibilities of its environment, and that 
much of his behavior represents a perfectly normal and logical interaction 
between this organism and its environment. 

Man is a dynamic, biochemical organism consisting of interdependent 
functioning structures. These interdependent structures—bones, muscles, 
glands, and nervous system—are organized and unified. The “well-being” 
of the organism depends upon the smoothness and unification of function¬ 
ing of these structures. In the normal individual the functioning of 
these structures is usually harmonious. Inharmonious functioning often 
produces conflicts within the individual and between him and an en¬ 
vironment designed for the “normally growing” child. The growth char¬ 
acteristics of a child are the end products of an interaction between intrinsic 
(inherited biological) and extrinsic (environmental) forces. 

Growth and development are complex and interrelated—The second 
most important thing we have learned about children is that the processes 
of growth and development are very complex and are interrelated. The 
biological complexity of the human organism is at least somewhat familiar 
to all who have studied human physiology. If to the biological complexities 
we add those thousands of other variations which result from the different 
ways in what different individuals interact with environmental factors, 
we gain some vision of what is meant by the statement that “growth and 
development are complex.” No one should expect simple formulas or simple 
remedies or techniques in the matter of understanding and guiding chil¬ 
dren’s lives. 

The interrelatedness of the various phases of growth, the various phases 
of development, and the interplay of growth factors and developmental 
factors are common knowledge; but the real significance of these inter- 
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relationships is far from common knowledge. Such phrases as “The child 
as a whole” and “The child brings his whole family and neighborhood to 
school with him each day” have become empty platitudes. Nothing short 
of extensive, scholarly study can provide real insight into the true sig¬ 
nificance of the interrelatedness of growth and development. 

Physical, intellectual, and social growth and development are defi¬ 
nitely and significantly interrelated. Changes in interests, attitudes, and 
purposes are closely related to conditions of physical growth. Children who 
show marked deviations in maturity are sometimes subject to anxieties 
or exhibit patterns of withdrawal as a result of being different from the 
group. Periods of marked acceleration of physical growth are usually accom¬ 
panied by definite modifications in social behavior. Freedom from emo¬ 
tional strain is important for normal growth and health. Gland secretions 
are factors in producing growth and body form, and directly and indi¬ 
rectly condition behavior. The rate and amount of energy output vary 
with the child and are also factors in his behavior. The extent and rate 
of physical development and quality of the physique attained are depend¬ 
ent in part upon conditions in the individual’s environment during the 
period of growth. 

These much-abbreviated general principles become meaningful only 
as one sees their counterpart in children of one’s personal acquaintance. 
One thinks of James, whose recent rapid spurt of growth in height has left 
him quite awkward for a time and who shuns all social activities and games 
which call for fine muscular coordination. There is six-year-old Mary whose 
general developmental status is equal to that of a typical five-year-old; 
Mary seems to have no interest in beginning reading and makes no progress 
with it in the first grade. Eight-year-old Susan has been protected and 
pampered by overzealous grandparents who live in her home; Susan can’t 
even button her own coat, is subject to frequent crying spells in school 
because the other children ignore her, and is not liked very much by the 
other third graders. Paul has had frequent prolonged illnesses; he is thin 
and does not look strong. Since he cannot be a leader in playground games, 
he strives for attention by nudging everyone as he saunters up and down 
the aisles in school. Development is integrated: each aspect of the child’s 
life affects every other. 

Development proceeds from general to specific responses .—In all 
phases of development the child’s responses are of a general sort before 
they become specific. Development is a process both of expansion and 
of specialization. Each new phase of development appears first in a gross 
form, from which emerge more skilled and specialized processes. The 
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infant’s first movements are general, total body reactions. He moves his 
whole body at one time, instead of moving any one part of it. His first arm 
movements are general and random; later he can reach for a specific object. 
At first his legs engage in random kicking; later he can coordinate the leg 
muscles well enough to crawl or walk. 

The baby can see large objects before he can see small ones. When 
the young child is learning to dress himself, the whole body wiggles with 
activity; later, as skill is gained, most of the act of dressing is accomplished 
with the use of the hands only. In the field of language, the baby engages 
in general, babbling sounds before he speaks words. In concept formation 
the child uses “toy” for all playthings before he learns the names of specific 
toys; he applies “dog” to all dogs before he learns the names of specific 
dogs. At first his fears are general and undifferentiated; later they become 
specific and are characterized by various types of reactions in different 
situations. If a large object, like an automobile, is brought into view, the 
initial impression is of the gross features; later, specific details are ex¬ 
amined. In the learning of a poem, the whole poem is read and thought 
through before one begins to memorize selected stanzas. Basic knowledge 
and skills proceed from whole to part. 

Growth and development follow an orderly pattern. —The growth 
and development of human beings are not of a haphazard, unorganized 
type. Rather, they occur in an orderly, patterned fashion. The growth of 
nearly all individuals seems to follow a common pattern or cycle. The 
order of developmental events is quite constant from one child to another. 
Each stage is the outcome of the one preceding it, and is the prerequisite 
for the one that follows. No child, for example, learns to walk without 
having first learned to stand. For the great mass of children, these pat¬ 
terns or stages of growth and development follow each other in a suffi¬ 
ciently fixed sequence so that it is possible to establish age and sequence 
norms which represent the average for large numbers of children of the 
same age or developmental stage. Such norms are very useful in appraising 
the progress of individuals but they should not become standards for rat¬ 
ing children. 

Correlation and not compensation is the rule— Somehow there de¬ 
veloped years ago the common belief that compensation was the general 
rule in human growth and development. It was thought that children with 
superior mentalities had weak bodies and were subject to frequent ill¬ 
ness ; conversely, children with strong bodies were thought to have weak 
minds. Extensive research has demonstrated repeatedly the fallacy of 
this common belief. Actually, it has been shown that many desirable 
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qualities tend to be found together in the same individual. This “going 
together” of the various phases of growth and development is known as 
the “theory of correlation.” In the physical realm, height, weight, motor 
skill, resistance to disease, longevity, and similar factors most often exist 
as positively correlated clusters in the same individual. It is not true that 
the child who is above average in one trait will always be below average 
in others, or vice versa. Children with superior intelligence are generally 
above average in size, health, sociability, and special aptitudes. Mental 
defectives tend to be smaller in stature than normal children. 

The process of growth and development is continuous. —The process 
of growing up is a continuous one, an unbroken sequence in which each new 
phase emerges from the old and is directed toward what is to come later. 
Here again, research has stepped in to correct previous unfounded popular 
opinion. We used to be told that children grew by “fits and starts,” by “jerks 
and jumps,” or by distinctly earmarked stages, such as “the gang age” and 
“adolescence.” On the contrary, growth and development represent a 
“continuum,” a process which operates gradually from the moment of 
conception to maturity and then on to the end of life. No traits, whether 
physical or mental, develop suddenly. Each new emergent stage is nothing 
more than the gradual unfolding, into observable maturational functioning, 
of processes that have been going on for a long time.'The appearance of 
the baby’s first tooth suggests that it appeared suddenly, but that tooth had 
been in the process of formation since the fifth fetal month. The same 
gradualness of development is characteristic of walking, talking, and social 
behaviors. 

The gradualness and continuity of the growth and development proc¬ 
esses are further illustrated by the overlapping of the interests of children 
of different age-groups. Studies have shown that certain books are read 
extensively by children in a wide range of grades. Certain games, likewise, 
are chosen by children of several age-groups. There are no sudden changes 
in the interests and activities of children as they progress up the age or 
developmental scale. 


Growth and development are marked by fluctuations in rate. —Al¬ 
though growth and development follow an orderly, patterned sequence 
and the process is a continuous one, it is not uniform. Not all parts of the 
body grow at the same rate, nor do all phases of mental development pro¬ 
ceed equally. Human beings show great changes in the velocity of growth 
from conception to maturity. The first cycle of accelerated growth starts 
early in the prenatal period and reaches its peak approximately at birth. 
Deceleration continues from birth to the third or fourth year; growth 
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then continues at a fairly uniform rate until the beginning of the puberal 
cycle. This cycle, lasting from four to seven years, is followed by a period 
of from one to five years during which the rate of growth diminishes. 

Different stages in the growth cycle are usually marked by differential 
rates of growth in different parts of the organism and by changes in the rate 
of growth of the whole organism. At birth, the various parts of the body 
have a different proportional relationship to each other from their 
relationship in later life. If the body is to attain adult proportions, 
inequalities in growth must occur. The brain and spinal cord have 
attained nine tenths of their full growth by age six, and the nervous system 
as a whole has virtually completed its growth in most individuals by age 
twelve. The several parts of the muscle system mature at different rates, 
the leg muscles developing at a different rate from that of the back muscles 
or the arm muscles. The achievement of maximum growth in sheer size 
or weight does not necessarily mean that a given structure has attained 
full development in the articulations, tissue quality, or other modifications 
which make optimum functioning possible. 

The varying growth rates of bodily structures have many implications 
for the social and emotional adjustment of the child. The best-known 
illustration of this is the so-called awkwardness during early adolescence; 
growth in gross body structure has raced ahead while growth of the muscles 
and coordination of the nervous system have not progressed at the same 
rate. Facial appearance and body proportions at variance with the child’s 
conception of normality may have profound effects upon his attitude 

toward himself and others. 

These fluctuations in the rate of growth and development of the 
various parts of the organism do not seem to create unbalance of the or¬ 
ganism as a whole. On the contrary, the organism as a whole seems to 
maintain a relatively uniform type of increment. The fluctuations tend 
to balance each other so that total growth tends toward stable increments 

made up of counterbalancing fluctuations. 

Many forms of behavior are characteristically normal for different 

age-groups.— Out of the fact that growth and development are orderly, 
sequential, and continuous arise certain factors which give specialized 
characteristics to children at different periods of time as they progress the 
route from birth to maturity. During the preschool years phases of physical 
growth and development of control of the body stand out predominantly. 
At this age the child’s behavior is characterized by incessant activity and 
social relations which are self-centered. Group or team play is not very 
common. In late childhood, sociability and social cooperation become 
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noticeable. Likewise we speak of the awkwardness of early adolescence. 
At certain periods there is open hostility between boys and girls, but before 
long the man-hating preadolescents have become man-crazy teen-agers. 
The boys who hated washing their hands, face, and ears become interested 
in personal grooming. These specialized forms of behavior characteristic 
of certain age-periods are normal expressions of the interaction between 
the child and his environment at different stages in the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the organism as a whole. 

Much of children’s behavior judged inappropriate or antisocial by 
teachers and parents simply represents normal behavior in terms of the 
efforts children make to adjust to and utilize their environment at their 
respective stages of development. The child who dashes in front of an 
adult without excusing himself probably does not mean to be impolite; 
in his eagerness to pursue a goal he simply takes the shortest route and 
forgets to excuse himself. The boy who is proud of the shabbiness of his 
attire is a perfectly normal boy; adult standards for good grooming have 
no usefulness for him at his age. The chief problem is that adults expect 
children to live by adult standards; they are unfamiliar with—or have 
forgotten—the characteristic behaviors of children at different stages along 
the route to maturity. 

Each individual grows up according to the unfolding of his own growth 

pattern.—The old adage which says “There are no two people exactly alike” 

can now be changed to say “No two persons grow up in exactly the same 

way.” In spite of the fact that the growth of nearly all individuals seems 

to follow a common pattern, each individual grows up in his own unique 

way and at his own rate. Deviations from normal growth patterns are 

not uncommon. The great majority of these deviations are actually normal 

for the individual; at the completion of the growth period most of the 
deviation has disappeared. 

Individual variations in growing up arise out of the fact that periods 
of accelerated or decelerated growth do not occur in all children at exactly 
the same time interval in their lives. Some get their first teeth months 
earlier or later than others. Some talk months earlier or later than others. 
Each variation in timing of any one phase of growth or development exerts 
its corresponding influence on other phases. A child who is delayed in 
walking will show other variations contingent upon ability to walk. In 
similar fashion, a child who begins talking at a somewhat younger age 
than the average will reveal corresponding variations in activities con¬ 
tingent upon talking. But whatever the variations may be, the organism, 
in its growth processes, maintains an internally unified, balanced whole 
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which reflects a general forward movement of growth and development 

Although the growth patterns of children are more alike than they 
are different, very few children have identical growth patterns. Each child’s 
has enough peculiarities of its own to make it different from others. The 
evidence suggests that the growth patterns of individuals are inherited. 

There are some sex differences in growth and development. _While 

boys and girls show certain similarities of growth, there are sex differences 
which should be recognized. Girls consistently exceed boys in the rate of 
anatomic (not physiological) development from birth to age eighteen. 
There are significant differences between the sexes in the body proportions 
ultimately achieved, and in the ages at which different growth stages are 
reached. Growth curves in average body weight generally show girls to be 
lighter than boys up to the age of twelve, heavier than boys up to the 
age of fifteen, then lighter than boys after age fifteen. Girls, on the average, 
show their initial spurt in height and weight at about eleven years of 
age and they attain their maximum stature at an average age of fifteen. 
Boys have their initial spurt in height and weight at about age thirteen 
and reach maximum stature after age seventeen. Girls thus reach the period 
of most rapid growth and also attain maximum growth approximately 
two years earlier than boys. 

At given chronological ages, up to the end of adolescence, girls have 
attained approximately 10 per cent greater acceleration in physiological 
age than boys. The puberal cycle, which represents one of the periods of 
rapid growth, usually occurs within the age ranges of nine to sixteen for 
girls and ten to seventeen for boys. During the latter half of the puberal 
cycle girls increase markedly in hip width while boys show a similar 
growth in shoulder width. These several variations in rate of growth and 
development have pronounced social and psychological implications and 
account for many of the difficulties the two sexes have in getting along 
together at the different age-periods. 

Growth and development have personal and social aspects. —Every 
child grows up in some kind of social environment, i.e., in some kind of 
relationship to other people. These social relations are highly personal, 
particularly during early childhood, when the child is dependent upon 
others for food, clothing, and shelter. For most children these social 
relations with members of the immediate family remain on a highly per¬ 
sonal plane throughout life. As the child’s sphere of associates widens, his 
social relations extend and increase in complexity. 

The child’s social relations are as much a part of his environment 
while growing up as anything else that one might name. Personality in- 
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eludes those responses which a child exhibits in social situations. Specific 
personality traits exhibited by the child vary in different types of social 
settings. Traits revealed at school may be quite different from those ex¬ 
hibited at home. The child’s personal-social behavior is the result of a 
developmental process. Inward reactions are often more indicative of 
personal-social adjustment than are outward responses. 

The child’s personal-social behavior is often greatly concerned with 
the establishment and maintenance of satisfactory relations with his peers. 
Learning to adjust oneself to human beings with their many variations 
of mental abilities, emotions, customs, and opinions is a continuous process 
which requires many direct experiences. The beginnings of this process are in 
the home, which is an important agency in shaping personality during all 
stages of growth and development. The home should at all times give the 
child the feeling of belongingness vital to his personal-social development. 
At school the teacher’s personality is often an important factor in the 
personal-social development of boys and girls. The teacher’s degree of 
understanding and buoyancy will tend to be reflected in the behavior of 
the pupils. In other words, the quality of group living at school also deter¬ 
mines the type of personal-social relations and values which boys and 
girls develop. 

Growth and development have emotional aspects .—A person’s feelings 
are always with him. What a child can or cannot do at any given age is 
always accompanied by an emotional tone which is an integral part of all 
behavior. Feelings, emotions, and attitudes are those aspects of develop¬ 
ment which refer to the quality of a child’s experience in his attempts to 

_ • 

reach a goal. The attainment of a goal is accompanied by pleasant emotions 
or feelings, while the blocking of an activity or the thwarting of a desire 
results in unpleasant emotions or feelings. Pleasant feelings accompany 
unobstructed progress toward a goal. 

The relationship between the affective life and other aspects of growth 
and development is an index of the child’s personality pattern. A child’s 
personality may be overweighed with emotional conflict centering around 
problems of parental relations, peer relations, and sex; or it may lack 
emotional richness, or be apathetic. A balance of freedom and restraint 
in the individual’s environment is basic to emotional health. Balance is 
achieved in exercising self-control and in experiencing responsibility, rather 
than in responding to control from without. Continued forcing and de¬ 
priving the child may result in insecurity. 

Wholesome emotional maturing is dependent upon certain condi¬ 
tions and experiences. The maintenance of an appropriate rhythm of rest 
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and activity is important. Extremes, either in adherence to rigid scheduling 
or in lack of it, do not foster emotional maturing. Group relationships 
modify the child’s emotional stability. The emotionally stable child has a 
sense of belonging to his groups, such as the family, the school, and peers. 
The unstable child may have no feeling of security in any group. Self- 
confidence and a feeling of adequacy are important factors in emotional 
health. The child who lacks techniques of participation with others, or who 
is handicapped by his background, or whose talents have not been discov¬ 
ered, needs an area of competence to achieve emotional balance. Well- 

balanced emotional development depends upon a wide variety of group 
experiences. 

Attitudes play a significant role in development. The individual 
evaluates his own actions and those of others on the basis of his attitudes. 
The balanced individual can evaluate his own behavior as short of his 
ideals, yet attempt to improve in the direction of constantly redefined 
ideals. The ability to face reality is characteristic of the emotionally ma¬ 
ture individual. 

The Dynamics of Child Life 

For decades child psychologists have been interested in determining 
the dynamics of child behavior. Research workers, teachers, and parents 
are constantly in search of the motivation underlying the activity of chil¬ 
dren. They want to know why young organisms act as they do and “what 
makes them tick.” The basic problem is “What is the origin or cause and 
the nature of the motives that impel children to carry on their ceaseless 
activity?” An understanding of the answer to this question is most im¬ 
portant for teachers, parents, and others who undertake to guide children’s 
education, for in it lie the cues for curriculum planning, methods of teach¬ 
ing, and the motivation of school work. 

Fundamental needs .—Modern child psychology explains child be¬ 
havior as stress-relieving activity motivated by fundamental needs. Need 
is the foundational origin for most of children’s behavior. 

The structure and dynamic processes of the human organism imply the 
need for certain things, for certain conditions, and for certain activities of 
the body if physical and mental health is to be maintained. The structure 
and processes of society imply certain knowledges, skills, and functional 
relationships as necessary to the individual if he is to be effective and ad¬ 
justed. As he grows up, the experiences of life are sure to raise questions in 
the mind of each individual about his personal role and about the meaning 
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of life; therefore each one needs to arrive at a satisfactory mental organiza¬ 
tion or assimilation of his experiences. Thus, the structure of the organism, 
the processes of society, and the nature of a person’s experiences contrive 
to give rise to a series of needs, of quasi-needs, and of operational concepts 
which must be met if wholesome personality development is to be 

achieved. 4 


The needs of developing children fall naturally into three categories 
representing three major aspects of the life of a person: 

1. Physiological needs .—The preservation of the essential physiologi¬ 
cal equilibria demands air, food, liquids, and such clothing and shelter as 
will permit the maintenance of the proper temperature. Regular and 
adequate elimination of waste products of the body is an equally basic 
need. Organismic activity is ever present; every act disturbs the bio¬ 
chemical equilibrium and creates the need for further activity to re¬ 
establish the balance. An appropriate rhythm of activity and rest is indi¬ 
cated. At more mature ages the need for sexual activity inheres in basic 
physiological dynamics. The secretions of the gonads, developed under 
the dominance of the pituitary, are thrown into the blood stream and 
take their places among the secretions of the other endocrine glands in 
determining the general body economy. 

2. Social needs .—The social needs of the individual arise out of the fact 
that life must be lived in contact with other people. The need for affection 
or love is basic; it appears in very young children and continues through¬ 
out life. A feeling of “belonging” is equally important. Normal, whole¬ 
some personality development in the social world demands that a child 


expand the scope of his activities into successively wider social groupings; 
his functioning in these groupings must be of the effective sort which 
will give him the “feeling” of belonging. Likeness to others also affects 


one’s social relations. A significant measuring rod by which an individual 

living in the company of others may evaluate himself is his likeness to 

others. The possession of characteristics which sharply differentiate a 

person from others, unless it is in a manner greatly applauded by society, 
is a handicap and a hazard. 

3. Ego and integrative needs .—A person cannot be adjusted even rea¬ 
sonably well unless he believes in himself, unless he feels that he has 
attained a worthy and effective selfhood. The coordination and unification 
of all desires and operational concepts until they are fused into a unity 


• .7: 0m Danie ! A ' Prescott . Emotion and the Educative Process, p. 111. Copyright 1938 Re¬ 
printed by permission of the publishers. American Council on Education. RC 

volume Utdt^d. ent dlSCUSS '° n ° n fundamental needs is summarized from Chapter 6 of Prescott’s 
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which gives rise to consistent behavior is, then, an ultimate need of the 
growing personality. This basic necessity for a sense of worthy selfhood 
based upon the maturing of an integrated personality gives rise to a series 
of needs which have the most far-reaching implications for education and 
for the evolution of social institutions and processes. 

a. Need for contact with reality. —The only basis that an individual 
has for developing attitudes and formulating behavior patterns is experi¬ 
ences as rich and varied as his environment can afford. These experiences 
must bring him into contact with the realities of matter and energy and 
with the interrelationships involved therein. They must reveal to children 
the real nature of social forces, social institutions, and social processes 
now in operation in our own and other cultures. In terms of affect, the 
implication is that children should have a chance to experience success 
and disappointment, antagonisms and cooperation, pain and exhilarating 
pleasure, hard work, the relationship between effort and return, adulation, 
accidents. In short, children need to run the gamut of experience, except¬ 
ing only that which produces physical deterioration or disorganizing emo¬ 
tion. Children need contact with reality so that they may grow in knowl¬ 
edge, understanding, and wisdom. 

b. Need for harmony with reality. —Given a rich background of 
experience, the individual needs to achieve the mental organization which 
will result in behavior in harmony with actualities. Many times human 
beings have been frustrated and confounded by realities. Then compensa¬ 
tory behavior appears; it ranges from that of the medicine man, witch 
doctor, and voodoo worshiper to that of our most eminent scientists, phi¬ 
losophers, religious teachers, and artists. 

c. Progressive symbolism. —The harmony of behavior with reality 
comes best through progressive symbolization. Happily the human mind 
is endowed with considerable power to organize experience, to establish 
logical arrangements of ideas, and to arrive at general concepts. The 
development of language affords a basis for mentally manipulating and 


expressing these generalizations, 

d. Increasing self-direction. 


Psychiatrists are agreed that as they 


grow older childen should gradually be given the privilege and responsi¬ 
bility of initiating and regulating their own behavior. The feeling of self¬ 
hood can hardly be developed unless one can have respect in his own 


powers of self-direction. 

e. A fair balance between success and failure. —The only way of 
being certain that one is normal and valued by those around him is to 
note that one has been successful in meeting situations. Either too much 
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success or too much failure may vary a person’s judgment of his proper 
role in life. 


The cycle of activity— Fundamental needs are ever present in all 
human beings, in all living things. As one or more of these needs develop, 
tensions or stresses are created. For example, as the body consumes its 
supply of food, there is created the need for more food. A feeling of hunger 
gradually develops. We thus say that the person has need for food; he 
is hungry. The hunger has created a stress or tension which seeks release. 
The person is thus motivated or urged to seek food. This urge to seek food 
precipitates some kind of activity to secure it. The person is thus aroused 
to engage in activities which will result in food to satisfy his hunger so 
that his body may again be at ease. The complete cycle of activity is thus 
revealed—the need (for food) created a stress (hunger) which aroused 
the individual to activity to satisfy the need so that the body could again 
beat ease (equilibrium). 

Other needs operate in much the same fashion. When the child feels 
cold (need for maintaining normal body temperature), he bestirs himself 
to find shelter, a warm fire, or more clothes; when he is tired (need for 
rest), he seeks a place and an opportunity to rest; when he is neglected, 
he seeks to secure attention; and when he is lonesome, he seeks companions. 
As each type of need presses for attention, the child is aroused to activity 
to secure the means for satisfying the need, so that body equilibrium may 
again be restored. 

As long as the person remains alive, there is the continuous recurrence 
of needs. Being alive means that body processes are going on and this 
“ongoingness” means continuity and recurrence. Food is eaten and digested 
and thus creates need for more food to be digested, and so on. Throughout 
this cyclic behavior the organism—the individual—strives to maintain 
equilibrium, or various types of equilibria, within itself. But, as Wash- 
burne has said, this is not a static equilibrium, but a dynamic affair, like 
an airplane in flight. 8 The airplane achieves a continuity of balance by 
maintaining headway and a proper adjustment to alterations in air resist¬ 
ance. The organism (an individual) maintains its dynamic equilibrium by 

making headway in meeting its needs and making the adjustments within 
itself or within the environment which surrounds it. 

According to Washburne, the individual uses four main avenues 



Wv.;!J°^ n u'/ aS ^“ rne : “Personality Development of the Adolescent,” Chap. 8 in Mental 
E & Comfany! r i9^" Ca<, °”’ d by Paul A ' Witty and Charles E ' Skinner - New York: Rine- 
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(sometimes called four basic drives) for maintaining his dynamic equi¬ 
librium. All urges or drives are in the direction of adjusting the activities 
of the organism to each other, or to the environment, or to both. When 
the need calls for increased activity, the behavior may be called arousal. 
We are aroused to do something about meeting the need. When the method 
of meeting the need calls for a rearrangement or adjustment of factors in 
the environment, the individual increases his action against external forces; 
he assails his environment so as to change it and to bring it into adjust¬ 
ment with his own notion of how things should be. This type of behavior 
is called mastery; that is, the individual strives to master his environment. 
When the method of meeting a need calls for making an adjustment to 
the environment, the behavior is called adaptation ; instead of assailing the 
surroundings, the individual adapts himself to his environment. When 
the nature of the need calls for decreased activity, such as seeking rest 
when we are tired or seeking the solitude of one’s own room when we have 
been mingling actively in a large crowd of people, the resulting behavior 
may be called repose. 

These four basic drives of arousal, mastery, adaptation, and repose do 
not always operate one at a time or in the identical sequence. Most situa¬ 
tions are so complex that the individual manifests an intermixture of 
behaviors which reflect the presence of one or more of these urges. In 
general, however, there is a sequential relationship between these four 
drives or means of meeting needs. The individual is aroused to master 
his surroundings in order that he may more fully and more comfortably 
adapt himself to them, thereby finding repose. Washburne’s graphic pres¬ 
entation of the dynamics involved in maintaining organism equilibrium is 
shown in Figure 3. 

The setting for learning. —The presentation up to this point has set 
forth the idea that children, like adults, have fundamental needs which 
have been classified into three categories (physiological, social, and ego- 
integrative), that these recurring and ever-operating needs create tensions 
or stresses, and that these stresses prompt or motivate children to activity 
to relieve these stresses. Behavior is thus characterized as stress-relieving 
activity. These stresses create fundamental drives called arousal, mastery, 
adaptation, and repose, the same terms used to characterize the behaviors 

which maintain equilibrium. 

Learning takes place when a child meets a need by procedures which he 
has not used before, i.e., when he contrives a new way of meeting his 
need. If a person’s need can be satisfied, if a desire or goal can be attained 
by repeating an act which was learned some time ago, it is mere repetition 
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of previous acquisitions; there is no opportunity to learn anything new. 
For example, if I comb my hair in the same way in which I have been 
doing it for the past five years, and with the same comb in front of the 
same mirror, there isn’t much chance for me to learn anything new about 
combing my hair. In fact, no learning takes place. If, however, I wish to 
comb my hair differently, the way I saw the persons at my club have theirs 
combed, I have a problem on my hands; I must contrive a method of 
achieving the new “hair-do.” I find that I am confronted with a problem, 
how to comb my hair the new way; and as I develop a method for solving 
this problem, I am learning something new. The illustration just cited 
reflects a social need, the need for retaining or achieving status with my 
peers in the club. The need aroused me to action to master one aspect of 
my environment (the appearance of my hair) so that I could adapt myself 
to full acceptance in my club group and thus enjoy repose. 

The settings for learning consist of the problems which confront us 
in our efforts to meet our fundamental needs. This may sound very simple, 
and in its basic elements it is simple, but learning becomes very complex 
in the practical affairs of everyday living and in the circumstances under 
which people endeavor to meet their needs. 

Generalizations Relating to 
the Educative Process 8 

Conscious education aims to improve life. Learning means that pro¬ 
gressive changes are taking place in the individual’s patterns of behavior 
as he endeavors to adjust himself to the demands of life. The educative 
process is the process whereby learning takes place. It thus concerns 
itself with the ways in which the learner proceeds from one stage of 
development to another. More specifically, the educative process concerns 
itself with helping children to contrive the most effective and the most 
desirable solutions to their problems, so that what they learn may be most 


6 In the preparation of this section many helpful suggestions were gleaned from the following 
sources: 

William H. Kilpatrick, A Reconstructed Theory of the Educative Process. New York: Bureau 

of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

American Council on Education, mimeographed bulletins; (1) “Overview on Learning and 
the Educative Process,” (2) “Concepts on Human Development, Elaborated Sections on Learning 
and the Educative Process,” (3) “Aspects of Child Growth and Development,” and (4) “Child 

Development and the Psychology of Learning.” 

The Psychology of Learning. Forty-first Yearbook, Part II, National Society for the Study 

of Education, 1942. , ^ ^ 4 

William H. Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities. New York: D. Appleton-Century 

Company, 1944. 
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useful to themselves and to society. The educative process thus involves 
the learner, the ways of learning, the materials and situations for learning, 
and the guidance of learning activities. All of this makes a very complex 
and very extended affair. The paragraphs which follow merely represent 
an abbreviated series of statements about some of the more important 
generalizations which should be understood clearly by every teacher. 

Learning and behavior are caused. —There has been so much misin¬ 
formation about the role of heredity that many persons still believe that 
everything a person is results from heredity. An accurate understanding 
of the respective roles of heredity and environment is prerequisite to an 
understanding of the educative process. The stature to which a person can 
grow and develop is determined largely by heredity, but the kind of person 
he will be is determined largely by environment, i.e., by the character and 
quality of the education that he has had. Whether a person has the 
capacity for a high degree or a mediocre degree of proficiency in mechanics, 
typing, music, or public speaking is set by hereditary factors, but whether 
he actually becomes as skilled in mechanics, typing, music, honesty, or 
public speaking as he could be depends upon his education. Whether a 
child becomes a thief or an honest citizen, a liar or a truthful person, a 
cooperative individual or a one-man team, English-speaking or Spanish¬ 
speaking, illiterate or able to read and write, depends upon his education. 

The learning and behavior of a child, and his development through 
time, are caused. The influencing factors and the processes whereby learn¬ 
ing and behavior are evoked and by which development is shaped can be 
described with considerable, but not complete, accuracy. This implies that 
agreed-upon aims of elementary education can be accomplished with most 
children through the influence of adequately planned and realized whole¬ 
some conditions, interpersonal relations, and coordinated experiences. Chil¬ 
dren’s education is largely responsible for the kind of persons that they 
become. The causes of behavior, learning, and development are multiple, 
complex, and interrelated. Educational policy and classroom practice 
should guard against oversimplification of how learning can be induced, 

of why a child acts as he does, and of how a given experience influences 
his development. 

The organism acts as a whole.—In each instance of behavior the whole 
organism, and in some measure each constituent part, is involved. Making 
an oral response to a sarcastic remark by someone involves not only the 
mind and the vocal cords; the emotions and even a person’s position (of sit¬ 
ting or standing or reclining) may become sufficiently involved to be 
noticeable to others. Man is not solely a mental-intellectual being. He is 
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a unified organism. Intraorganic relationships bring the whole of his being 

into action in his efforts to find solutions to his problems. Every experience 
involves and affects the whole child. 


The child and his environment are inseparable entities.—A person’s 
behavior does not take place in a vacuum; he is always behaving or re¬ 
acting in relationship to persons, objects, or situations. Each person draws 
upon one or more phases of his environment to satisfy his needs. Thus 
the environment is as intimate a part of each experience as is the organism. 
The complexity of this interrelationship can be visualized only as one 
realizes the complexity of the human organism and the complexity of the 
multitudinous environmental situations. An illustration may also help to 
clarify the point. A child becomes hungry; if the environment (the home) 
has been providing a normal supply of food in the customary manner, the 
child most likely will help himself in accordance with socially approved 
methods; if, however, the environment does not provide food in the usual 
manner, the child will seek food, and he must obtain it in the best way he 


can; so he may rummage in neighborhood garbage cans or steal it at a 
store or take it away from another child who has some. The way in which 
the environment makes available the resources necessary for meeting 
needs and the kinds of resources available in the environment have much 
to do with the way children behave and what they learn. 

Learning takes place in problem-solving situations. —All learning in¬ 
volves the solving of problems. Learning takes place when, in his goal¬ 


seeking efforts, the child acquires a new way of behaving (a habit, skill, 
knowledge, or understanding). Although man is capable of two types of 
behavior, reflex and problem solving, only the problem-solving type of 
behavior results in learning. When the organism faces a sufficiently novel 
situation, old responses will not suffice. If success is to ensue, a new response 
not heretofore used by that person, at least not in this type of situation, 
must be created. Each newly learned response makes the child capable of 
types of behavior of which he was not capable before such learning had 
taken place. 

Life that is rich with learning must be filled with problem situations. 
To live richly is to experience many conflicts. In the very nature of things, 
human beings must accept a certain amount of frustration and maladjust¬ 
ment. The integrated personality is not one that experiences no conflicts 
and no frustrations, but one that has learned to face reality, one that has 
acquired problem-solving techniques which retain integrity of personality. 

It stands to reason that if learning is to progress in a wholesome, 
optimum manner, the nature and the difficulty of the problems which 
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confront children must be adapted to their developmental levels. Problems 
that are too difficult for a given child either create insurmountable frustra¬ 
tion or are not even recognized by the child as problems. Those which 
are too easy offer no challenge and no opportunity for learning. Each child 
brings to each problem situation his existing growth and development 
status (his readiness) with its skills, knowledges, attitudes, and under¬ 
standings. These constitute his working equipment. The new problem must 
be of such difficulty that he can appropriately apply his working equipment 
to contrive a solution which, through its very contriving, enables new ways 


of behaving to appear. 

Learning implies activity. —From what has been said thus far it follows 
logically that learning takes place while the individual is engaged in activ¬ 
ity of some sort. The very nature of the educative process requires that 
the individual himself work through the problem situations. This experi¬ 
ence may be characterized by varying degrees of overt physical activity; it 
may be vicarious, it may deal with real things, or it may be a combination 
of the two. But the organism must be actively engaged in going through 
the experience; activity must be inherent in a purposive, problem-solving 
situation which is a truly goal-seeking enterprise for the individual. 

Creativity is an essential aspect of all learning. —Problem solving 
requires that the individual contrive a new response to meet a novel situa¬ 
tion successfully. To contrive a new response implies creativity. Creative¬ 
ness is thus an inherent aspect of all learning. This characteristic of the 
educative process should make it clear that creativity or creative work is 
not limited to art and music or to work with actual materials. It is an 


essential aspect of all activities which promote learning. 

The individual must be motivated to learn. —It was pointed out earlier 
that children’s needs arise out of organismic functioning and the inter¬ 
actions between organism and environment. When the equilibrium of the 
organism is upset by a change either within or without the organism there 
ensues a stress, or an urge. The organism strives to maintain a wholesome, 
satisfying equilibrium. Out of this effort grows behavior. Behavior is thus 
goal seeking. Basically, it is purposive. Motivation arises out of the child’s 
desire to meet his needs. Interest is that relationship between the pupil’s 
present tendencies toward and capacities for behavior and the immediate 
goal toward which he is working; interest prevails when the child regards 
the goal and the effort to achieve it as worth while. 

Motivation relates to the energizing of behavior. Adequate motivation 
involves the vitalization of tasks which results in efficient behavior. 
Motivating conditions initiate and energize activity, direct the organism’s 
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behavior, and dispose it to select some responses and to disregard or to 

eliminate others. Motivation serves to direct and to regulate behavior 
toward a goal. 

All learning involves motives. The motive in a given learning situation 
determines the quality and direction of the activity that will be carried 
out. The strength of the desire to participate in a learning situation is 
usually related to the needs of the child. To motivate learning is to make 
use of already existing motives or to stimulate the discovery of new ones. 
Since needs, interests, desires, and goals result in part from earlier experi¬ 
ences, the teacher, by selecting activities within the framework of the 
learner’s needs, may greatly influence future desires and interests. 

Many circumstances influence the nature and intensity of motives. 
The morale of the school has a significant influence upon motivation. An 
individual child’s relationships within the class and the school affect 
motivation. Teacher-pupil relationships influence the desire to learn. Any 
procedure which lowers or raises his prestige motivates the learner, but 
not always in desirable directions. The child learns more effectively when 
tasks are presented which he can understand and accept as being relevant 
to his world. Procedures which offer opportunity for discovery, exploration, 
and creativity usually result in efficient learning. The more definite the 
goal in the eyes of the learner, the more direct his activity and the more 
efficient the learning. The learner tends to learn more efficiently when he 
has knowledge of his progress. Motive is the basis of learning. 

Worth-while learning situations must be arranged .—At any given level 
of a child’s development the variety of motives is so large and the variety 
of activities so great that there are many alternatives with respect to the 
activities in which children may engage. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
for someone to select from among the wide array of possible activities 
those which are most useful for promoting the types of growth and develop¬ 
ment indicated by the purposes of education. This is the problem of the 
curriculum. 

Not only must there be a selection of the most useful and appropriate 
activities, but there must also be appropriate and adequate materials, 
physical setting, and methods of procedure, so that the activities which 
have been selected may be carried forward in ways which will result in the 
desired outcomes. In the selection of activities and in the way in which 
the activities are conducted there should be extensive cooperative teacher- 
pupil planning, in order that the goals and the activities may represent the 
closest possible relationship to pupil needs and interests. This is the only 
way in which a high degree of motivation may prevail. These criteria make 
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it imperative that each teacher be accorded considerable freedom in choos¬ 
ing, with her pupils, the particular activities which will engage her class. 
Such teacher freedom can be achieved within the framework of broad 
curriculum planning. 


Chapter Summary 

The chief business of childhood is growing up and learning. Growth 
means increment or change toward a more mature state. Development 
means increasing or perfecting the functional possibilities of any structure 
or capacity after that structure or capacity has matured. Growth and 
development are closely interrelated. Maturation is the process of growth 
up to the point in time when the structure or capacity is ready to 
perform its normal function in life. Maturity may be thought of as 
the stage at which maturation has ceased and growth and develop¬ 
ment have reached their maximum. Learning means change in response or 
behavior and results in new information, new insight, new skill, a changed 
attitude, or changed behavior. 

The major points made in this chapter consist of the generalizations 
relating to children’s growth and development, the dynamics of child life, 
and the educative process. These generalizations are: 

1) From the standpoint of educational thought and practice, man is 
viewed as a biological organism. 

2) Growth and development are complex and interrelated. 

3) Development proceeds from general to specific responses. 

4) Growth and development follow an orderly pattern. 

5) Correlation and not compensation is the rule. 

6) The process of growth and development is continuous. 

7) Growth and development are marked by fluctuations in rate. 

8) Many forms of behavior are characteristically normal for dif¬ 
ferent age-groups. 

9) Each individual grows up according to the unfolding of his own 
growth pattern. 

10) There are some sex differences in growth and development. 

11) Growth and development have personal and social aspects. 

12) Growth and development have emotional aspects. 

13) Modern child psychology explains child behavior as stress- 
relieving activity motivated by fundamental needs. 

14) The settings for learning consist of the problems which confront 
us in our efforts to meet our fundamental needs. 
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15) Learning takes place when a person meets a need by procedures 

he has not used before, i.e., when the person contrives a new way of meet¬ 
ing his need. 

16) Learning and behavior are caused. 

17) The organism acts as a whole. 

18) The child and his environment are inseparable entities. 

19) Learning takes place in problem-solving situations. 

20) Learning implies activity. 

21) Creativity is an essential aspect of all learning. 

22) The individual must be motivated to learn. 

23) Worth-while learning situations must be arranged. 

24) Learning results in a reorganization of experience and behavior. 

Recommended Additional Reading 

Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1946, Part I, 1. “Visual and Auditory Materials in Teaching”; 2. “Educa¬ 
tion for ‘Permanent’ Learning”; 3. “Making Experiences Usable”; 4. “The 
‘Cove of Experience.’ ” 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Select an event in your own life in which you had considerable difficulty 
in deciding what to do and how to do it. Analyze this event to see whether you 
can identify (a) the need which precipitated the event, (b) the motive and the 
goal which you had in mind, (c) the various avenues which you tried or ex¬ 
plored in your effort to solve the problem, and (d) the new things which you 
learned in the process of solving the problem. 

2. Observe a child in some home or school situation. Try to identify the 
same four items suggested in the preceding activity. 
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| Living with Children 
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thru XEACHING means living and working with 
children and guiding their growth and development. Everything that has 
been said so far in this book, plus a great deal which could not be said be¬ 
cause of space limitations, converges in the day-by-day events which make 
up life at school. The title of this chapter, “Living with Children,” was 
chosen because it conveys so well the spirit in which teachers should ap¬ 
proach their work as teachers. It also suggests the emotional orientation 
which the teacher should constantly have toward the children who com¬ 
pose her classes. 

Teaching which embodies the best that we now know about encourag¬ 
ing children’s growth and development does not mean the process of im¬ 
parting or “feeding” to children predetermined quantities of knowledge, 
attitudes, and habits. Teaching means guiding the growth and development 
of children so that children, individually and in groups, will emerge into 
the kind of persons that make up a democracy. Such guidance requires 
extensive familiarity with each child and keen insights regarding his 
developmental needs. There is sophisticated Johnny whose mother taught 
him to read at age four; now he holds himself aloof with a turned-up nose, 
scornful of his first-grade classmates who have not yet learned to read, and 
losing no opportunity to belittle their babyhood. There is James in the 
sixth grade who cannot read above third-grade level and has little notion 
about the content of the sixth-grade geography, history, or arithmetic 
books, but is skilled along mechanical and artistic lines. He is a con¬ 
scientious helper in his father’s grocery store and is always in demand 
when a ball game is in the making, but in the classroom he feels inferior 
and compensates for his academic inabilities by mischievous escapades 
which annoy the teacher and elicit loud laughs from his classmates. Living 
and working with children is the only way in which effective guidance 
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can be given to each and all according to their individual and grouD 
problems. P 

Making Discipline Educative 

The real test of a teacher’s philosophy and skill in working with 
children is revealed through the way in which children come to behave 
as they do in her classroom. Since all behavior is caused, one must look 
for the reasons and motivating forces behind whatever type of behavior 
is observed in a classroom or a school as a whole. Let us examine a few 
contrasting situations. In one instance, if the teacher steps out of the room 
for a while, the children continue their activities without interruption, 
many of them not even aware of the fact that the teacher has left them; 
in another class bedlam breaks out the minute the teacher leaves the room. 
In one school, if a football should accidentally hit and break a window, 
the children halt for a moment, utter a few exclamations, perhaps express 
some sympathy for the child whose bad aim caused the broken window, 
and the game goes on till the end of the play period, at which time the 
child who broke the window reports the accident to the teacher and prin¬ 
cipal and offers to pay for a new window pane; at another school, if a 
window is broken in a similar incident, the children are pledged to each 
other not to tell who did it, and the principal must act as detective for 
several days before he discovers the child who was involved in the accident. 
In each of these two contrasting cases the children behaved quite dif¬ 
ferently. There are reasons for these differences: discipline in one instance 
was quite different from discipline in the other. The cause of this difference 
is the difference in the way in which teachers lived and worked with 

children. 

It is a well-established fact that the success of a teacher is frequently 
gauged by her skill in handling discipline; i.e., her success in eliciting 
desirable behavior on the part of pupils. Some teachers coerce pupils into 
simulated and superficial “good behavior” which remains “good” only as 
long as the coercing agent is present and is exercising dictatorial power. 
Other teachers are successful in eliciting desirable behavior on the part of 
children because the children themselves desire to conduct themselves in 
ways which are mutually satisfying to themselves and to the adults. Both 
types of teachers would be rated by some persons as good disciplinarians, 
but to most thoughtful readers there is no argument as to which method 
of securing good discipline is the better. All teachers who wish to work 
effectively with children must become skillful in discipline; others lose 
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their jobs. The main problem is how to elicit desirable pupil behavior by 
the most worth-while methods. 

What is discipline ? —Discipline, as used in this discussion, is defined 
by the Dictionary of Education from the standpoint of the individual 
and of the group. From the standpoint of the individual, discipline means 
(1) the process or result of directing or subordinating immediate wishes, 
impulses, desires, or interests for the sake of an ideal or for the purpose of 
gaining more effective, dependable action; (2) persistent, active, self- 
directed pursuit of some selected course of action, even in the face of 
obstacles or distractions; (3) direct authoritative control over pupil be¬ 
havior through punishments or rewards or both; and (4) negatively, any 
restraint of impulses, frequently through distasteful or painful means. 
From the standpoint of the group, discipline means (1) the characteristic 
degree and kind of orderliness in a given school or the means by which 
that order is obtained ; (2) the maintenance of conditions conducive to the 
efficient achievement of the school’s functions. 

Both the individual and the group approaches to a definition of dis¬ 
cipline are pertinent for the teacher. The individual approach identifies 
the need for the acquisition of values and habits of self-restraint and self- 
control by every child. Without the acquisition of these values and habits 
the individual is poorly equipped for effective work and self-maintenance 
in society, and poorly equipped for satisfying relations with others. Dis¬ 
cipline, then, from the individual’s standpoint, is incorporated within the 
purposes of education. 

From the group’s standpoint, discipline means mutually satisfying 
human relations; for unless interpersonal and intergroup relations are 
wholesome, there cannot exist that characteristic degree and kind of order¬ 
liness conducive to effective schoolwork. Basically, discipline in the most 
commonly used sense arises out of or is concerned with the problem of 
creating and maintaining desirable interpersonal and intergroup relations. 
Discipline, in the broad sense, is a positive, constructive force which 
emerges as pupils and teachers develop, discover, and learn ways of work¬ 
ing together effectively. Essentially discipline is an educational affair. 

What makes discipline good or poor? —Since discipline from the group 
standpoint means that degree of orderliness which permits effective school- 
work, anything which interferes with that makes for poor discipline and 
anything which promotes it makes for good discipline. That statement, 
trite but sound, needs explanation in order that it may be understood 
properly. “Good” and “poor” need to be defined when they are applied 
to discipline. Wholesome (socially approved) working relationships pre- 
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vail when there are no conflicts which cannot be resolved by peaceful means 
without unfair injury or advantage to either party. Conflicts which cannot 
be thus resolved may be between two individuals, between an individual 
and a group, or between two groups. 

Whether discipline is good or poor depends upon the degree of orderli¬ 
ness desired and the method whereby that orderliness is secured. Is the 
kind of discipline sought which produces silence in the classroom so that 
the drop of a pin is audible? Or is the discipline preferred that permits 
the orderly noise and activity reflecting dynamic pupil purposes? There 
is a choice between orderliness produced by autocratic domination and 
punishment, and the good conduct resulting from pupil understanding and 
self-discipline. Sheviakov and Redl have given their answer in the follow¬ 
ing passage: 


1. We want discipline based on devotion to humanitarian principles and 
ideals such as freedom, justice, and equality for all rather than discipline 
based on a narrower, more egotistic affiliation of “my group.” 

2. We want discipline which recognizes the inherent dignity and rights 
of every human being, rather than discipline attained through humiliation 
of the undisciplined. 

3. We want self-direction, self-discipline rather than discipline based on 
obedience to a Fiihrer. 

4. We want discipline based on understanding of the goal in view rather 
than discipline based in “taking someone else’s word for it.” 1 


Guideposts to good discipline— Pupil conduct which illustrates these 
four criteria does not happen spontaneously; it has to be achieved. Chil¬ 
dren are not born with the ideals, attitudes, habits, and skills essential 
for wholesomely effective human relations. Skill in human relations must 
be learned. The teacher should be the guiding influence in helping children 
to acquire the desire for and the skill in the kind of human relations upon 
which a democracy must pin its hopes. This is an important responsibility 
of all teachers and is not an easy task. There are no patented formulas for 
achieving it but there are some generalizations around which each teacher 
can develop her methods. Sheviakov and Redl have provided an excellent 

list of them. 2 

The first of these guideposts is “group morale is essential.” Each 
class group should have a feeling of unity, a sense of being an entity, so 


l Gcorsre V Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, Discipline tor Today’s Children and Youth, pp. 7-8. 
Copyright !944. Reputed by permission of The Association for Supervision and Curnculum 

Development, National Education Association. 

*Ibid., pp. 10-14. 
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that individuals have an opportunity to identify themselves with some¬ 
thing that is bigger than they are. Such identification with a group that 
has status and actual existence creates the setting in which the individual 
child can submerge his personal desires in the interest of the group’s wel¬ 
fare. There exists the chance for developing the “we” and “our” feelings 
and purposes. Group morale can be achieved variously. Having the class 
engage in group or class projects is probably the best way. Having it 
assume responsibility for an auditorium program, for beautifying a portion 
of the school grounds, or for managing the lunchroom traffic are others. 
Interclass playground contests are sometimes used. What has been said 
for a class can also be applied to the school as a whole. There should be 
school morale as well as class morale. 

“The individual is important” is the second principle. In the last 
analysis, the conduct of groups is made up of the conduct of individuals. 
If the conduct of a group leaves much to be desired, usually one or more 
individuals are setting the pace of the group or jeopardizing the desires of 
the majority. Frequently the approach toward an improvement in group 
behavior is through changes in the behavior of individuals. Sometimes a 
disturbing or noncooperative youngster can be made into a desirable leader 
by asking him to serve as chairman or leader and expecting him to show 
the others how some task should be done. Successful group effort depends 
upon skillful performance by the individual members of the group. The 
importance of the individual can also be recognized by making sure that 
each child has a role to perform which is important to him, to the group, 
or to him and the group. If a child feels that his presence and his task are 
essential to the group, he will usually behave in a manner quite different 
from his usual one when he thinks he is not needed or wanted. To be 
allowed to pursue a special interest, to make or to do something which 

he particularly wants for himself—in such ways is the importance of the 
individual established. 

“Harshness is not necessary,” the third generalization, is a difficult 
one for teachers to live by. Teachers, too, are only human, and the typical 
human reaction is to meet frustration with aggression. A child continues 
to annoy the teacher or to disobey, so the teacher is provoked to shout 
at him, to make him stay after school, or to slap or spank him. Teachers 
should remember that quiet poise and soft-spoken language will invariably 
obtain better results than emotional outbursts. The United States Army 
abolished flogging on August S, 1861 ; hitting or slapping a soldier is 
against the rules of our Army. Yet many teachers and principals still 
believe that corporal punishment is the only sure road to good discipline. 
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The fourth guidepost says, “Respect for the daily tasks should not be 
destroyed.” For infringement of accepted modes of conduct some teachers 
assign as punishment extra practice exercises in arithmetic, an extra after¬ 
school spelling lesson or an afterschool composition, staying in at recess 
time, or sweeping the floor. The usual result is to create in the child dislike 
for the tasks and resentment against the teacher. Usually the child’s reac¬ 
tion is unrelated to the misbehavior for which the punishment was inflicted. 

The actual outcome in terms of 
pupil attitude is just the oppo¬ 
site of what the teacher wants, 
and in the process the child is 
developing negative attitudes to¬ 
ward activities which he should 
regard positively for the sake of 
his own education. 

“Respect the other person’s 
intelligence” is the fifth prin¬ 
ciple. Children at all grade 
levels are capable of consider¬ 
able thinking and reasoning. 
Usually they can comprehend 
the reasons for doing things in 
certain ways rather than in other 
less desirable ones if adults will 
take the time to explain in terms 
that children can understand. 
Usually children don’t want to 
carry out an order just because the teacher says so; they want to know 
why. As a rule, when problems of group or individual conduct arise, the 
children themselves can think through the problem with the teacher’s help 
and can develop excellent solutions or guides. If children participate in 
solving these problems, they understand the circumstances, the goals, and 
the agreed-upon procedures. The decisions are theirs and not the teacher’s. 
This is how self-control and self-direction can be developed. 

“Treat the individual in terms of his background; know him as an 
individual.” So much has been said already in this volume about knowing 
and studying each child that further extended comment on this point 
would seem superfluous. The teacher’s knowledge of each child should 
determine how she handles individual problems of discipline, for a child 
behaves only in terms of what background of experience and maturity he 
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brings to a given situation. Usually he will do what in his judgment seems 
most appropriate for meeting his needs and achieving his ends. His logic 
may be faulty but his purposes are sincere. The teacher’s problem is to 
diagnose the child’s needs, to understand his reasoning, to help him adopt 
socially desirable procedures for achieving his ends, to redirect his ends, 
or to help him see the advantages in other methods. 

“Don’t pretend that you are God” is the seventh generalization. Many 
teachers inadvertently (and sometimes deliberately) give the impression 
that they know it all. Perhaps they do know all the answers, but usually 
such people are not popular. People who are competent and informed, who 
are intellectually honest and are not afraid to say “I don’t know” are 
more likely to be respected. The words which teachers should school them¬ 
selves to use most are, “I don’t know; what do you think ?” This approach 
invites the other person to participate in arriving at a solution. Children, 
like adults, don’t enjoy being told; they like to be helped to find out. 

The eighth guidepost says, “The disciplinary approach must be posi¬ 
tive, not negative.” For decades child psychologists have emphasized the 
positive in preference to the negative approach in dealing with people. 
Simply to say “No” or “Don’t do that!” doesn’t get one very far. The 
unwanted act should be redirected into a desirable one. “Let me show you 
a better way,” “Don’t you think this would be a wiser or more useful 
thing to do ?” or “Let’s play something else now,”—these are much more 
effective and constructive ways of handling the situation. The positive 
approach emphasizes the brighter side, compliments the good rather than 
harangues the bad, and uses praise frequently when it is deserved. A 
pat on the back, a pleased smile, and a word of encouragement go a long 
way. 


The ninth guidepost is “Remember the worth and dignity of every 
human being.” Self-respect of the individual must be maintained at all 
costs. Sarcasm has no place in a classroom or a school. If the schools of this 
country could be rid of the sarcastic and other belittling remarks made 
by teachers in the mistaken notion that they are needed for discipline or 
enhance the prestige of the teacher, not only discipline but children’s 
personality and character education would benefit. A good rule to remem¬ 
ber is never to use sarcasm in working with children—or with anyone, 
for that matter. 

Democracy is built on respect, on confidence, and on cooperation.” 
This, the last of the guideposts, is an appropriate summary of all that has 
been said heretofore. It sets forth the positive goals forming the founda¬ 
tion on which good discipline must be built. Respect, confidence, and co- 
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operation are the integrating forces needed for the mutually satisfying 
human relations which constitute the heart and soul of a democratic way 
of life. It is these forces and these goals which make for good discipline. 

Good discipline emerges .—Good discipline emerges from ways of 
working with children. How the teacher deals with individual children 
and how the teacher handles groups determine the psychological climate 
in which discipline emerges. Many factors in the school environment 
influence the quality of group living, the behavior of individuals within 
that setting, and the way in which the teacher relates herself to the task 
of educating children to desire and to practice effective human relations. 
The nature of classroom activities is also important: the subject matter 
may be too easy or too difficult, the activities too simple or too monotonous, 
or the teacher’s explanations too vague or too complicated. 

Policies and practices in grouping and promotion also affect the 
psychological climate in the classroom. Overage and retarded children 
may find it difficult to achieve status in the group; so they resort to with¬ 
drawal or to aggressive tactics. Children whose mental and academic 
maturity is far above the group average may find class activities unchal¬ 
lenging. Lack of interest and extra time on their hands may result in 
unsocial behavior. 

In all of its aspects, the task of securing good discipline is an educa¬ 
tional one. The kind of discipline desired is the kind that comes from within 
the child and is rooted in attitudes, understandings, skills, and habits 
which make possible socially accepted modes of interpersonal and inter- 
group relations. Good discipline is the end product of an effective program 
for social, citizenship, and character education. Good discipline does not 
just happen; neither can it be achieved by some magic trick possessed by 
some teachers but not by others. All teachers can achieve good discipline 
if they will understand the psychology of children and let their living with 
them be guided by sound principles of child growth and development. 

In viewing good discipline as the emerging result of effective social, 
citizenship, and character education one must remember not to expect 
adult standards of immature children. Discipline for each age-group must 
be judged in the light of the maturity of the children. Some six-year-olds 
have no hesitancy in using another child’s coat. This is not stealing; the 
child simply has not yet learned the adult standards for private property. 
Similar illustrations could be given at other age-levels. Discipline, in fact 
all behavior, must be appraised in terms of the age and maturity of the 
children. Gradually, as children grow older, they will exhibit more adult 
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modes of conduct, provided they have had good guidance along the way 
and opportunities to acquire the desired modes of behavior. 

Good discipline does not result from what one does in the morning 
before school opens or at the noon intermission. It grows out of the char¬ 
acter and quality of group living at school throughout each day. Good 
discipline, therefore, is in the making every minute of the school day 
through any and all school activities. In the management of classroom 
activities, in auditorium programs, in the lunchroom, and everywhere else 
all day long good discipline emerges from the way in which teachers work 
with children. From this standpoint, the rest of the topics discussed in 
this chapter are really additional discussions on how to secure good dis¬ 
cipline. Good discipline helps to improve the quality of all school activities. 
Poor discipline depreciates that quality. 

Cooperative Teacher-Pupil Planning 

The idea of cooperative teacher-pupil planning is not new, but its 
general application in public school practice is fairly recent. In its simplest 
form it means that pupils and teachers together develop plans and pur¬ 
poses for their activities. In a measure children have a voice in deciding 
or choosing what activities shall occupy their time and engage their efforts. 
The teacher’s role in the selection of activities is to assure herself that the 
activities chosen have extensive educational potentialities. 

Cooperative teacher-pupil planning has gained favor and prominence 
in education because of its many values in the modern purposes of educa¬ 
tion. We speak of the importance of developing self-control, self-direction, 
critical thinking, responsibility, initiative, creativeness, and cooperative¬ 
ness. All of these characteristics may be achieved by children, in part at 
least, if cooperative teacher-pupil planning is used effectively. 

The mere fact of pupil participation in planning school activities en¬ 
courages pupil interest, motivation, and a high degree of application. It 
is in these self-decided projects that our goals are clear, our motives 
genuine, and our energies applied diligently. If cooperative teacher-pupil 
planning is done well it places pupils in problem-solving situations; it 
relieves the teacher of the need for being the dictator, the disciplinarian, 
the assigner of tasks; it is one of the techniques for effective living and 

working with children; and it can be applied to almost any phase of group 
living at school. 

Cooperative teacher-pupil planning requires time. An assignment can 
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be dictated in a minute or two, but it may take thirty minutes or more 
a day to allow pupils to participate in planning and to help them learn to 
plan effectively. Some people object to the amount of time required for 
such pupil participation. Whether one agrees with such criticism depends 
on what one considers important in children’s education. If the values 
inherent in pupil participation in planning are genuine and of more worth 
than the abstractions or isolated knowledge which could be memorized in 
the equivalent amount of time, then the time devoted to pupil-teacher 
planning is well spent. 

The First Few Days of School 

Every teacher is excited and concerned about the opening of the school 
year because there are so many unknowns in the situation. Most teachers 
do a great deal of advance planning, but in spite of careful preparation 
many questions remain unanswered. How cooperative and helpful will the 
other teachers be? How many children will be assigned to my room? 
Will most of the children be familiar ones or will there be many pupils 
new to the school, and will many of last year’s group have moved away 
during the summer? 

Although much careful preparation by the teacher before the opening 
of school is necessary, many things cannot or ought not be done until 
school starts and the children have arrived and have a part in planning 
and preparing the school environment for their year’s activities. Let us 
explore some of the things which teachers should leave undone so that the 

children may share in doing them. 

Getting the room ready for use is usually the teacher’s first concern. 
Seating has to be arranged; the room has to be brightened with drapes 
or curtains, plants, and other decorations; library, science, and exhibit 
nooks must be arranged; and books must be obtained and distributed. 
These are but a few of the matters in which children can and should share. 
Cooperative teacher-pupil planning can start at the beginning of the school 
year and can concern itself with matters of immediate interest to all. mak¬ 
ing the environment in which the children are going to live pleasant and 

convenient for use. 

Usually each class group starts the school year with some pupils who 
are new to the school. These newcomers need to get acquainted with the 
building. They need to learn the location of the toilet rooms, the lunch¬ 
room, the library, the auditorium, and the principal’s office. Here again 
is an opportunity to delegate responsibility to one or more of the pupils 
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who are already familiar with the school plant. Such pupil guides can be 
designated to serve as “big brother” or “big sister” to the newcomers dur¬ 
ing the first week of school. They will not only help to introduce the new¬ 
comers to the school’s routines but will facilitate their assimilation into 
the student body. 

Eager to have the school year get off to a good start, all teachers realize 
that a good beginning often promises a good ending; hence they plan 
initial activities which are sure to captivate the eager interest of the chil¬ 
dren. Teachers of primary grades often make sure that the room contains 
an abundant array of toys, a pet or two, and handicraft materials so that 
the children will immediately find interesting things to do. The activities 
immediately precipitated tend to dispel children’s timidity, create an 
eager interest in going to school, and form the basis for cooperative 
teacher-pupil planning. 

Teachers of intermediate grades have not usually been as ingenious 
as primary grade teachers in filling the environment of the classroom at 
the opening of the school year with things which would stimulate worth¬ 
while educational activities. Intermediate grade teachers have felt more 
rigidly bound by prescribed courses of study and more conventionalized 
teaching procedures. As purposeful, problem-solving procedures are ex¬ 
tended in these grades, there is less and less reason why teachers of the 
middle grades should not surround children with materials appropriate to 
their interests and which would from the very first day evoke worth-while 
educational activities. Such environmental settings are supplements to, 
not substitutes for, pupil participation in organizing the room for use as 
described in earlier paragraphs. 

Managing Classroom Routines 

In every ongoing enterprise there are numerous routines which must 
be conducted expeditiously; otherwise they interfere with the main busi¬ 
ness of the day. Efficient routine helps children to establish habits of order 
and promptness and frees their time and attention for more important 
activities. The amount of routine as well as the exact procedures to be 
used will depend upon the size of the class, the age of the children, and the 
circumstances and facilities peculiar to a given school. 

Among the common classroom routines are the following: (1) how 
to enter and leave the room at times when the whole class is going some¬ 
where or returning; (2) how individual children are to leave the classroom 
during the day to go to the toilet, the library, or some other place in the 
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building; (3) how to handle messages coming during the day to individual 
children; (4) how to meet and care for visitors to the classroom; (S) how 
to care for wraps and lunch boxes if children bring their own lunches; 
(6) how to check attendance; (7) how to care for books, papers, pencils; 
(8) how to distribute and collect books when sets of books are used inter¬ 
mittently; (9) how to care for the pets; (10) how to care for the flowers; 
(11) how to empty wastebaskets and keep the floor free of papers; (12) 
how to keep chalk boards and erasers clean; (13) how to care for the 
exhibits; (14) how to care for the reading table or library nook; (IS) how 
to care for the science, handicraft, and art materials and tools; and (16) 
how to manage daily health inspection. 

All of these routines are matters in which children at all age-levels 
can assume major responsibility. In fact, these responsibilities are an 
important phase of their education. The procedures to be adopted should 
be developed through pupil participation, another phase of school life in 
which there is opportunity for cooperative teacher-pupil planning. 

Controlling Classroom Environment 

Controlling classroom environment is in reality a phase of classroom 
routine. Its special importance is the chief reason for isolating it for 
special treatment. Classroom environment may be defined broadly to 
include acoustics; the physical conditions of temperature, humidity, light¬ 
ing, and ventilation; interior decoration; and the psychological climate. 
The present discussion is restricted, however, to the physical aspects. The 
physical conditions under which children work have such an important 
bearing upon their energy consumption, their comfort, their physical and 
mental health, their behavior, and their effort and interest that no teacher 
can be insensitive to the importance of maintaining wholesome physical 

conditions in the classroom at all times. 

Classroom lighting requires continuous attention. Most elementary 

school classrooms in the United States are located in such a way that the 
windows which provide the chief source of natural light face the east, 
southeast, south, southwest, or west. Thus during certain portions of the 
day the direct rays of the sun beat through the windows. Children sitting 
in those portions of the room hit by the direct rays of the sun are blinded 
by its brightness unless the shades are properly drawn. If the shades are 
drawn, those sitting on the far side of the room away from the windows 
are likely to have too little light unless the electric lights are turned on in 
their side of the room. As the sun changes position during the course of the 
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day, the shades and the electric lights must be adjusted in order that all 
in the room may have an appropriate amount, source, and quality of light. 

The way in which a child is seated in the classroom affects his welfare 
and work efficiency. In the first place, the seat should fit him. Its height 
should be such as to enable the child’s feet to be placed squarely on the 
floor, not be so high that his feet dangle or so low that his knees stick up 
like mountain peaks. The desk or table at which he works should have 
an appropriate relationship to the child as he sits at his seat. The under¬ 
side of the desk should be high enough to give freedom to the legs as they 
project under it. The top of the desk should be of a height which enables 
the child to write or draw easily and does not cause him to change the nat¬ 
ural position of his shoulders. The distance at which the child sits from the 
desk should be great enough to keep him from feeling “squeezed in” but not 
so great as to force him to sit on the edge of his seat or to lean forward 
at an uncomfortable and unhealthful angle. 

The other aspect of seating which merits special attention is the loca¬ 
tion of the pupils’ desks or tables with reference to the chief source of light. 
As a rule, and particularly for extended work periods, the child should 
be seated so that the main source of light comes from the side and over 
the shoulder opposite the arm with which the child writes. Right-handed 
children should be seated so that the chief source of light is over the left 
shoulder; left-handed children should have the chief source of light over 
the right shoulder. Children who sit nearest the windows should face 
slightly away from them at about a forty-five degree angle rather than 


parallel and facing the front of the room. This partially sidewise arrange¬ 
ment should prevail for all children sitting in that half of the room which 
is nearest the windows and which is formed by a diagonal line drawn from 
the edge of the window nearest the front of the room to the rear corner of 
the room, i.e., the corner opposite the side on which the windows are located. 

Temperature, ventilation, and humidity also require careful control. 
Few factors are more destructive of effective work and more conducive to 


discomfort and infractions of good conduct than uncomfortable atmospheric 
conditions. If the school building is equipped with automatic heating and 
ventilating systems the teacher must be on the alert to make sure that 


the system is operating properly and to make immediate reports if it is not. 
If window ventilation is used, there is the problem of making sure that 
ventilation is adequate at all times without casting cold drafts on anyone. 
Classroom heating units, whether automatic or hand controlled, must 
be^ constantly watched to ensure a reasonably uniform temperature at 
68° to 72° Fahrenheit. Each classroom should have a thermometer hung 
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at the shoulder level of the children when they are seated. Thermometers 
hung at or above the eye level of the teacher standing upright give mis¬ 
leading information about room temperature at the children’s level. 


The various phases of controlling classroom environment are activities 
for which children can assume the larger share of responsibility. At all 
age-levels children can participate in varying degrees in developing plans 
for taking care of these routines. The use of rotating committees has proved 
successful in hundreds of classrooms. Lighting, heating, and ventilation 


are realistic, tangible problems of group living at school which should be 
made the centers of instructional activities. These problems represent 
realistic units in science and could well be handled as a part of the broad 
field of science and health. 


Meeting All-School Problems 

There are numerous all-school problems which must be handled in 
every school. In contrast to classroom routines which involve only the 
pupils in a given class, all-school problems involve children from several or 
all class groups. Handling traffic in the halls, use of the playground, use of 
the toilet rooms, and street traffic near the school are but a few illustrations. 
In each instance the problem arises out of and is one phase of group life 
at school. Realistic problems of human relations, they should be utilized 
as educational opportunities and viewed as a part of the broad field of 
social, citizenship, and character education. They also represent occasions 
in which children should have an active role in discussing the issues, sug¬ 
gesting procedures for meeting them, and arriving at decisions. It is 
another area in which cooperative teacher-pupil planning should prevail. 

Since all-school problems involve several or all class groups in the 
school, the methods for dealing with them must be different from and 
more complicated than those for handling classroom routines. Some schools 
have a central student council to which each room elects one or more 
delegates and to which most of the all-school problems are referred. This 
procedure is likely to be ineffective unless there is definite machinery for 
a thorough discussion of each issue in each classroom before a plan of 
action is agreed upon by the central student council. An effective student 
council should be supplemented by a citizenship club or by some form of 

room organization in each classroom. 

Some schools supplement with hall monitors or playground monitors 

the procedures developed by home room clubs and the student council. 
This plan has merit provided the monitors are designated as special helpers 
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rather than as policemen or secret service agents who are to report any 
misdemeanors. A system of spies or policemen has no place in an ele¬ 
mentary school. The spirit, attitude, and conduct of children should be 
such that a police system is unnecessary. If all-school routines are in a bad 
state of affairs, they cannot be solved by policemen; a fundamental revi- 
vision of the whole program of working with children is needed. 

Many schools located on streets which carry heavy traffic have had 
excellent success with student safety patrols. Children enjoy taking re¬ 
sponsibility and profit from it. A well-instructed and well-supervised safety 
patrol can be an effective educational activity, both for the members of 
the patrol and for the other children who are learning safe modes of con¬ 
duct on the streets. 

All schools have hazards of some kind. Even though a building may 
be completely fireproof, children should learn proper modes of evacuating 
a building if a fire is discovered. Such methods should be developed and 
the children given practice in using them. Children can and should help in 
devising the fire drills to be followed in a given school. Fire prevention 
and safety for all in the event of a fire are excellent, live problems for 
children and teachers and could well be used as educational activities in 
the broad field of science and health or the field of social and citizenship 
education. Safety in the use of stairways, the use of electrical equipment 
in the school, and the use of playground equipment can be handled in the 


same way. 


Children should also be given opportunity to assist in managing some 
of the administrative jobs in the school. Children in the intermediate grades 
can take turns helping in the school library, in the lunchroom, and in the 


principal’s office by answering the phone and delivering messages. Such 
experience is valuable training for children and helps them acquire a feeling 
of “our school.” In using pupil helpers, however, the teacher should be 


sure to rotate assignments frequently and to guard against encroaching too 

heavily upon the time of any one child. A thirty-minute period a day for a 

six-week period should not be an objectionable amount during a full school 

year. The educational values accruing to the child more than outweigh 

what he would gain in the same amount of time spent with the regular class 
group. 


Meeting Individual Needs 

That chiIdren of the same chronological age or of the same grade 
differ widely in almost every measurable human trait is so well known a 
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fact that further demonstration of it need not be presented. The existence 
of these differences in any class group means that the children differ widely 
in their developmental needs. As was said earlier, the unfolding of each 
child’s growth pattern brings about individualized developmental needs 
and stresses, many of which cannot be met satisfactorily by group pro¬ 
cedures. There thus arises the need for the teacher to be constantly alert to 
individual needs and differences among the children and to meet these needs 
in the best way that circumstances will permit. 

Adapting activities, opportunities, and instructional assistance to 
individual differences does much to improve the quality of children’s 
education and the psychological climate of the classroom and the school. 
Happiness, a wholesome attitude, and good mental health usually prevail 
if a person has a task which is challenging but not too difficult to preclude 
success, a plan for attacking it, and freedom to carry it out. Being able to 
do fairly well what he undertakes enables the individual to build and to 
maintain self-respect, to elicit the approval of others, to achieve status 
with his peers, and to be motivated to undertake other tasks which will 
meet the approval of the group. Meeting individual needs of children is 
thus one of the extremely important aspects of teaching. 

There are four general areas in which children are likely to have suffi¬ 
ciently individualized needs to require special attention by the teacher. 
Some children have lowered vitality and require more frequent and longer 
rest periods and less strenuous play than others. Those with poor vision 
need to be seated where the light is always good but not too bright, where 
they are close to the chalk board, bulletin board, exhibits, or other places 
in which displayed materials should be seen clearly for effective participa¬ 
tion in group activities. Children who do not hear well should be seated 
where they are not at a disadvantage because of this handicap. Some 
children are retarded in physical growth and development or have physical 
handicaps of various sorts. These children should be encouraged to engage 
in specialized activities which have unique value in helping their various 
needs. Their roles in group play should be selected so that each child can 
participate happily without causing chagrin to himself or being a detri¬ 
ment to the enjoyment of the group. In most cases the various physical 
limitations of individuals should be explained to the group so that sym¬ 


pathetic understanding but not pity may prevail. Usually, under such 
circumstances, other children readily comprehend and are eager to help 
the individual in a variety of ways. Critical attitudes and sarcastic remarks 
by other children are to be avoided, for they are likely to produce a feeling 
of antagonism, resentment, or inferiority in the handicapped child. Atti- 
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tudes of understanding and helpfulness, on the other hand, make for 
pleasant and happy living for all members of the school. 

Some children have exceptional social needs. A child may be very quiet, 
reticent, or unresponsive because he comes from an economically inade¬ 
quate home, and unkind and thoughtless neighbors and other children 
have flattered their own egos by impressing this fact repeatedly upon the 
child and his family. Other children in the class may be boisterous and 
overaggressive for the same or for other underlying causes. Each variety of 
social immaturity must be diagnosed so that appropriate steps may be 
taken to help the child who displays it. There are limitations in social 
development. Sometimes a private conference with the child, discovering 
a special talent and permitting the child to display it, asking the child 
to assist the teacher in a variety of ways, or arranging for the child to be 
chairman of a committee or a discussion does unbelievable wonders in 
changing his behavior and in helping him to achieve status in the group. 

Special emotional needs are frequently associated with social needs. 
The child who is afraid to assert himself or to volunteer at any time may 
lack confidence in himself and therefore needs encouragement and a variety 
of opportunities through which he may develop. The child who cries 
frequently, has outbursts of temper or moody spells, or refuses to play 
unless he can always have his own way represents a mediocre level of 
emotional maturity and is in need of sympathetic guidance. 

The fourth area of individualized need is the academic field. The major 
concern here is to make sure that academic tasks are within reach of the 
mental maturity and capacity of the individual. Large classes and group 
methods of teaching, involving prescribed courses of study, uniform texts 
for all, and uniform standards, have been responsible for much faulty 
teaching, faulty learning, and pupil frustration. A child with a third-grade 
level of maturity in arithmetic cannot do much with a fifth-grade arith¬ 
metic book; neither can a child with third-grade reading ability get much 
out of a sixth-grade history text. Earlier in this volume it was said that 
each teacher must accept each child as he is and help him carry forward 
from that point. This general principle is particularly applicable in the 
academic fields. Each classroom should be supplied with instructional 
materials (textbooks, library books, and pamphlets) whose range of diffi¬ 
culty spreads over at least three and preferably five grades. Such a spread 
of difficulty of materials enables the teacher to provide each child with 
tasks that he can do and books that he can read. Individualization of tasks 
and instructional materials must be accompanied by individualized stand¬ 
ards, so that each child’s progress may be compared with his own former 
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status rather than with group averages or mythical grade requirements. 

A second concern in the academic field consists of specific obstacles 
to progress in the subject areas. Sometimes this area is known as diagnosis 
and remediation in the tool subjects. All children do not learn to read 
well by the same methods. Some need a great deal of help with word recog¬ 
nition, pronunciation, and phonics; others need very little specific instruc¬ 
tion on these matters, and to require them to engage in the same exercises 
as the others simply retards the ones who don’t need the practice and may 
even create poor reading habits. Idiosyncrasies in children’s methods of 
learning need to be discovered and instruction adjusted accordingly. These 
individual differences in learning exist in spelling, penmanship, and arith¬ 
metic as well as in reading. 

Nearly every child, somewhere in his education, learns something 
that is wrong, fails to get correctly a specific point in procedure, or pursues 
a cumbersome method in certain academic tasks. It is not uncommon for 
children to forget to add the “carry number” in column addition, or to 
fail to remember to reduce by one the digit from which something was 
borrowed in subtraction, or to get mixed up in placing the decimal point 
in multiplication. The net result is the same—wrong answers in arithmetic. 
The child who makes one or more of these mistakes is not necessarily 
dull; he is simply encountering a special obstacle to his progress. Teachers 
should be constantly on the alert to discover such obstacles and to help 
children overcome them. The methods of diagnosis range all the way from 
informal observation of the child at work to careful analysis of written 
work or the administration of diagnostic tests. Unavailability of diag¬ 
nostic tests or lack of funds to purchase published tests need deter no 
teacher from continuous and successful effort in helping children with their 
difficulties. Informally observing the child at work, questioning him about 
his procedure, having him think out loud as he wbrks are very useful diag¬ 
nostic devices. If paper and pencil tests are desired, the teacher can usually 
make her own in the majority of subject fields. Once his obstacles to learn¬ 
ing have been discovered, it is usually not difficult to explain the nature 
of the error to the child, to show him the proper way, and to provide him 
with a little practice to establish the corrected procedure firmly. 

Individual differences in human beings are a blessing to society. The 
existence of differences in children does make the teacher’s task more 
complicated, but teaching is a complicated task. Teachers with insight 
and understanding recognize and accept the facts about differences in 
children and make honest and extensive efforts to meet those differences 

in living and working with children. 
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Independent Work Periods 

In practically every classroom, children differ enough in abilities and 
readiness for various kinds of activities so that the class should be divided 
into two, three, or even as many as four subgroups for selected phases of 
schoolwork. It is common practice for teachers in the first grade to organize 
three or more subgroups for instruction in beginning reading, the number 
of groups needed and the number of children in each group depending upon 
the children’s readiness for reading. Since first graders begin formal read¬ 
ing at widely different periods during the school year, they progress to 
widely different levels of reading ability by the end of that year. When 
these same children get into the second and third grades, they will still 
represent widely different levels of reading achievement, so that the need 
for subgroups for reading instruction continues on into the second and third 
grades. In the intermediate grades there will also be certain members 
of each class who will require specialized direction in reading. Other subject 
fields and other school activities require similar working groups from time 
to time. 

# 

Out of the fact that each teacher should plan a program which permits 
work with individual children and with small groups arises the problem 
of what to do with the children who are temporarily left without direct 
guidance or supervision. The question could be stated another way: “What 
should the other children do while the teacher works with individuals or 
small groups?” The customary solution has been for the teacher to make 
assignments for the other children to do at their seats, assign the practice 
exercises or problems found in textbooks, or have the children fill in the 
blanks in workbooks. In the primary grades there was always a great 
demand for “busywork.” 

It is true that the children not working directly with the teacher must 
have something to do, but there is a vast contrast between just “busy- 
work” designed to keep the children quiet and modern concepts of the 
functions of independent work periods. Modern purposes of education 
place a premium upon the development of initiative, the ability to plan 
and to follow through without supervision, self-direction, and the ability 
to evaluate the outcomes of one’s efforts. These values are not obtainable 
in teacher-assigned seatwork. They can accrue only in classrooms in which 
there is cooperative teacher-pupil planning, in which classroom activi¬ 
ties are made dynamic by pupil purposing in problem-solving situations, 
and in which there exist flexible programs that encourage division of 
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labor among pupils and the recognition of individual interests and needs. 

The foregoing comments do not mean that there is no place for prac¬ 
tice exercises, workbooks, or other types of seatwork. They do mean, how¬ 
ever, that such seatwork, when used, is individualized according to’ pupil 
needs and is approached with self-motivation by the pupil because he 
sees in it specific values he is seeking. The comments also imply that the 
activities which occupy children’s time during independent work periods 
must be sufficiently diversified to permit a considerable variety of choice. 

Helen H. Cooke has provided the following realistic narrative of how 
independent work periods were used by a class of six-year-olds. 


In the beginning of the year considerable guidance in selecting activities 
came directly from the teacher. As the children grew in ability to think 

through their plans, they suggested the following activities for this partic¬ 
ular free quiet time. 


Plans Written 
on Board 


Discussion with Children as Plans 

Were Made 


Unfinished work 

Write stories 

The unfamiliar 
words needed for 
the car story in¬ 
cluded: car, needs, 
oil, drive, gas, 
water. 

Paint (4) * 


Play house (3) 


Library 
Odd jobs 
Number games 


Some children were to continue on work previously 
begun during the regular work time. 

A “car” story was suggested. This was stimulated by 
a previous reading of Lois Lenski’s book, The Little 
Auto. When the teacher asked the question, “What will 
we need?” the children suggested unfamiliar words 
which were written on the blackboard by the teacher. 
Manuscript paper 8x14 with lines one inch apart and 
manuscript pencils are always accessible to the children. 

The purposes of this activity were understood by the 
children as: making group poster, painting a birthday 
picture for Mother, experimenting with color, illustrat¬ 
ing a story, telling an original story, enjoyment. 

The purpose of activities here might include the clean¬ 
ing of the house and arranging the dolls and furniture 
for the next day. 

There is interest in reading simple material and in 
looking at the picture books. 

Errand in another room and returning empty milk 
bottles. 

The children have previously written numbers from 1 
to 20 on oak tag cards. There is fun in arranging these 
cards in proper order. When a child has finished he 
checks with the calendar in the room or with another 
child. Number games include dominoes and adding 


* The figures indicate the number of children who participated in that work at one time. This 
limitation, the result of group discussion, was to avoid congestion 
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Clay (3) 


games. The ability to play them has been built up 
throughout the year under the teacher’s guidance. Tak¬ 
ing turns with the magnet to see which one can pick up 
the most nails is a favorite. Scores are kept by finding a 
card representing the number. 

The purpose behind this activity was the need for 
extra dishes in the playhouse and the joy a new child 
had in the mere manipulation of the clay. 


About the middle of the year, the reading is done with individual children 
in individual books beginning with from six to eight children and rotating 
with no formal discussion or calling of groups. A child is excused from the 
group when his reading with the teacher is finished and another child takes 
his place. One hour in the morning and one hour in the afternoon are given 
to reading. 

Accurate accounts of the children’s use of free time were made. Peggy, 
Fred, Mary, Theresa, Michael, John, and Tom chose to write stories. 

The simplest story read: “I drive the car." The most complete story read: 
“I drive the car. Grace is in the car. Tom is in the car. The car needs oil. 

The car needs gas. The car needs water. The car needs -.” The blank 

space in the last line indicated the child needed assistance with the word 
“anti-freeze,” which the group had not contemplated. Help was given by 
the teacher when the reading was finished. Words not italicized in both 
stories have been used before in writing. 

Bob, Helen, Grace, and Walter worked on unfinished jobs such as painting 
several clay dishes, putting hair on a doll, finishing a valentine, and braid¬ 
ing a belt. 

Hendrick and Richard painted a picture on wrapping paper, calling it “The 
Farmer and His Animals.” They worked with easel paints on the floor 
since the paper measured 3x6 feet. Next they went to the playhouse where 
they rewired the battery to a bell. This was the outgrowth of a previous 
demonstration where only a few children participated in the actual ex¬ 
perience. By doing it again by themselves the process became more clear 

and they developed a growing feeling of confidence in attacking new 
problems. 

Norman and Gary painted with easel paints, too. Gary wanted to make a 
birthday picture for his mother while Norman enjoyed the results of ex¬ 
perimenting with the bright colors. When their work was finished, they sat 
in the fire truck which had been constructed of blocks during the morning. 
They manipulated the steering wheel and brakes in the dramatic manner 
of six-year-olds and polished the fire engine thoroughly. 

Alice chose four types of work. She made a valentine, writing on it, “To 
Mother from Alice.” She went to the house, where she remade the doll’s 

bed. Next she joined the boys in the fire truck. At the end of the hour she 
was reading in the library corner. 

Marie and Nancy were in the library. Their time was spent reading and 
sharing picture books. Later they played number games. 
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Charles, Janet, and Catherine completed unfinished work which included 
drawing a picture for a child who was absent, and writing a letter to her 
mother. They also cut paper towels in half—a class economy agreed upon 
—and refilled the box for class use. When space was available, they painted 
individual pictures with easel paint. 

Frances and Virginia had an errand to another room. They also returned 
the empty milk bottles. The remaining time was spent at the library corner. 
Carol, Paula, and Joe worked with clay. Their work included an ash tray, 
some beads, and two new dishes for the playhouse. 

Arthur, Christopher, and Bill played with the number games when they 
were available. This group disbanded later, with Arthur joining a group in 
the house and Christopher and Bill entering into more dramatic play with 
the fire engine. 

Anita wrote a letter to a child who had moved away. It read like this: 
“Dear Robert, We miss you. How is your trailer? Anita.” She needed help 
with the word “trailer.” 

When all the children had finished reading with the teacher, ten minutes 
were given for the evaluation of how they had spent their free time. Some 
reports were, “I was very busy.” “I had three jobs.” “When I finished my 
job I helped Christopher.” One admitted, “I wasted some time. I didn’t 
plan my work so well.” Another said, “I have some better ideas for my work 
tomorrow.” 4 - 


Interesting Narratives 

Ruth Cunningham has provided many interesting narratives about 
teachers, pupils, and teaching. These narratives have been published in 
Educational Leadership under the general heading of “The Importance of 
People.” Two of these narratives are quoted below. 


Everyone Needs to Belong 

“Many valuable insights may be gained by watching children during 
periods of free play.” That’s what the book had said. She could see the 
words quite clearly, on the bottom of a left-hand page. She remembered 
making a special mental note of it, and planning, as she sat in her dormi¬ 
tory room at college, that she would always, always, sun, snow or mud, go 
to the playground with her children and observe them carefully. The chill 
in the air this morning made it a bit uncomfortable to be standing outdoors, 
but she wasn’t going to let a shiver or two deter her from gaining “valuable 
insights.” She set her teeth and observed the more intently. 

Joan Arthur was worried about her group. They didn’t seem to have that 
“cohesion” they had talked about in her courses at college. And, at the out¬ 
set, she had decided she was going to start her first year of teaching by 
developing the best, the most cohesive group o f any teacher in the land. 

4 0lmted bv permission from “Children with Kindergarten Experience” by Helen H. Cooke in 
Independent Work Periods. Bulletin of the Association for Childhood Education, 1200 Fifteen 

Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 1941. Pp. 8-10. 
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For a month, now, Joan had worked hard to develop good group feeling. 
She had helped the youngsters learn to plan together—with considerable 
success, she felt. Why only yesterday when Susan had suggested, “Let’s 
vote on it, and the majority wins,” Polly had said, “Wait a minute. We 
ought to talk it over first. Maybe we can find something we can all agree 
on.” Jean had almost purred because she was so pleased at this sign of 
progress. 

She had made sociograms, studied intragroup organization, and discovered 
the isolates. Of course she would have to do something about the isolates. 
“Every child has a need to ‘belong.’ ” She wouldn’t ever forget that, for 
they’d discussed it at length in class. She hadn’t overcome the feeling yet 
that the word “belongingness” used by Professor Wood was a strange 
coinage, but the idea it connoted was a good one, she was sure. Yes sir! 
Every child in her room was going to belong, even if she had to work her 
heart out to make it so. 

She hadn’t been able as yet to do something about each isolate, but she was 
pretty sure she knew the reason for each, and that was a good start. Jack 
Benton, for example, just couldn’t do the things the others did. He couldn’t 
seem to fit into the ball games or the “horsing around” with the other boys. 
It was understandable, of course, since he’d been ill and out of school for a 
year or so. Joan had made a mental note to try to teach him a few tricks 
about throwing and catching balls. She wasn’t so sure of herself on the 
football skills, though. Maybe, she considered, she could get Billy to give 
Jack some coaching. 

Then there was Sally Lou, a sweet little thing. She was always wanting to 
help the teacher. She’d offer to arrange the flowers, or to erase the black¬ 
boards, or to stay in at recess to clean the art cupboard. 

“I’d have thought Sally Lou was perfectly adjusted if I hadn’t had Ed. 
Psych. 112,” Joan decided. “Now, of course, I know she is clinging to an 
adult for recognition because she hasn’t made a satisfactory peer adjust¬ 
ment.” 

Joan smiled, pleased with herself that she knew so much. But the smile 
faded as she thought about some other problems. 

For the last week or two, there had been little bursts of whispering in small 
groups, and sidelong glances, mostly in the direction of the teacher. As 
Joan approached such a group, there would be a hushed silence, or someone 
would begin to talk loud and fast in a way that made her sure the conversa¬ 
tion had shifted. Funny, too, that Nancy, Tom, and Jack seemed to be the 
leaders in this subversive activity, sometimes talking among themselves, 

and sometimes joining other groups to initiate the undercover work. All 
this, Joan felt, was not good for “cohesion.” 

Moreover, the way things worked wasn’t what she had learned to expect 
m Ed. Psych. 112. The sociogram showed that both Nancy and Tom were 
leaders, so maybe that explained the way they could stir things up. But 
Nancy and Tom seemed to be in on this business together, and according 
to all the authorities, boys and girls at that age are not supposed to co¬ 
operate. Unless, Joan remembered with a frightened gasp, they were pre- 
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cociously mature. A quick glimpse of Nancy’s flying pigtails as she raced 
across the playground in a swift game of tag was reassuring. Joan couldn’t 
see Tom, but she was reasonably certain he was somewhere on the bottom 
in that football-playing pile of boys. That, according to the book, was 
“normal” for a twelve-year-old. 

But on the sociogram Jack had showed up as an isolate, and shouldn’t have 
been a leader, or have even associated with leaders like Nancy and Tom. 
Yet in this whispering campaign he was acting just as though he were a 
leader in spite of what the sociogram had indicated. There was something 
definitely queer about the whole affair. 

When it was time to go in from the playground, Joan wasn’t sure whether 
to be glad or sorry—glad to get thawed out after her chilly vigil—or sorry 
because she’d have to live through more sly, subversive whispering. 

Just before the afternoon recess, the whispering and the side-glancing be¬ 
came even more acute. It was Jack who detached himself from one of the 
groups and approached Joan. 

“Miss Arthur,” he said, “we wanta all play kickball together this after¬ 
noon, the boys and girls and everybody. And we want you to play, too.” 
The last few words came out in a breathless rush. Glancing around the 
room, Joan saw that every eye was on her, that everyone seemed to be hold¬ 
ing his breath for her reply. 

“Why, yes,” she said slowly. “That might be a good idea.” 

The feeling of gratified relief that swept the room was so intense as to be 
almost tangible. The looks of deep concern melted into broad grins. 

In the kickball game, the ball came in Joan’s direction so often that she 
was kept busy most of the time. In one brief moment of inactivity she had 
a twinge of conscience. 

“I’m not observing the way I should,” she thought. “I really ought to be 
watching the isolates. But, gee, these are swell kids, and this is really fun. 
Here comes that ball again.” 

Joan, as flushed and breathless as any of the youngsters, was called from 
the room just as the group came in from recess. No sooner had the door 
closed behind her, than conversation began to pop in the room. 

“Gee kids,” said Jack. “It really worked, didn’t it?” 

“Sure,” agreed Martha. “She laughed right out and seemed to have fun.” 
“And,” chimed in Sally Lou, “she never guessed how hard we worked to get 

the idea over.” 

“Nope.” Tom’s face was very serious as he spoke. “It sure took an awful lot 
of planning, but it was worth it. Now she really belongs.” 6 


Afraid—of What? 

“I’m just plain scared,” Mary Jane acknowledged to herself. “The very 
thought of doing my practice teaching before a group of thirty-five kids 

gives me shivers down my spine.” _ 


5 Educational Leadership, 4 (October. 1946). S8-60. Reprinted by permission of The Associa 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education Association. 
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As she foresaw the situation, it was something straight out of a Salvador 
Dali painting, with seventy hostile, staring eyes and a limp watch that 
would allow time to pass only at a slimy crawl. 

“Aunt Alice!” she suddenly said to herself, “Why haven’t I thought of 
her before? She’ll know what to tell me to do. After all, she’s been teaching 
for more years than I’ve been alive. She must know all the answers. I’ll go 
to see her right away.” 

“. . . so you see, Aunt Alice,” Mary Jane said after fifteen minutes of pre¬ 
liminary explanation, “I’m scared. I want to know what to do about it.” 
Alice looked very old to Mary Jane, as 49 must always look old to 19—old 
and tired, but wise. The girl was confident that the older woman would 
give her some answers that would be comforting and sound, some tricks to 
make her feel more secure. She was a bit disconcerted when there was a 
silence that seemed to stretch into minutes. Finally Alice spoke. 

“Maybe a teacher never gets over being afraid. I know I haven’t . . 

This was too much for Mary Jane. The Dali picture took on a third dimen¬ 
sion, stretching into year after desolate year, each filled with fear. She 
was sure she couldn’t live through it. She was sure she would never become 
a teacher. 

“You mean to say,” she interrupted her aunt, “that you never get over it? 
You’ve been teaching all these years and you’re still scared of the kids?” 
“No,” answered Alice. “I’m still afraid, but I’ve learned to be afraid of 
some different things. I suppose every young teacher is afraid of youngsters 
at first, but you soon get over that when you get to know them. I wouldn’t 
worry about that if I were you. Just concentrate on getting to see them as 
people, instead of thinking about the impression you are making, and you’ll 
find it’s easy. 

“When I was a young teacher, I soon learned another fear, one I’m not very 
proud of. I was afraid of college entrance boards and regents’ examina¬ 
tions, and even of scores on standardized tests. I was afraid of principals 
and supervisors who tried to help me. And I was afraid of the teacher to 
whom my children went the next year—afraid she’d blame me if they 
weren’t all good readers, or obedient, or fine penmen. 

“It took me a long time to get over that fear. It’s a silly fear, isn’t it? I 
hope you’ll soon learn that it is. But the next fear I learned is the one I’ve 
never outgrown, and I hope I never will. It’s not a fear of what will happen 
to me, but a fear for what might happen to youngsters. 

“For example, I’ll always fear what shame does to a child. I fear things and 
people that make him be ashamed when he shouldn’t. I’ll always be afraid 
I may help create such shame, or not give help in destroying it. 

“I’ll never forget Sue Thomson.” Alice’s eyes wore that faraway look of 
seeing the long ago, and they were troubled. “Sue was in my class the first 
year I taught. She didn’t learn very fast, even though she tried. I made her 
ashamed that she didn’t learn fast by my prodding and ridicule and by 
forcing her into competition with faster-learning youngsters. I taught her 
to be ashamed of poor grades and miserable recitations and bad spelling. 
That’s another way of saying I made her ashamed of herself. She learned in 
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my classroom to go around with her eyes lowered and her shoulders droop¬ 
ing. She’s a grown woman now, but she’s still ashamed of herself for being 
‘stupid,’ and I’m afraid she’s beginning to be ashamed of her children for 
not being very bright in school, and she’s teaching them to be ashamed of 
themselves. 

“Do you see what I mean, Mary Jane? That’s the sort of thing teachers 
ought to fear. 

“Then there was Billy. He learned to be ashamed of his body. That wasn’t 
all my fault, of course. His family and a lot of things in our society did 
their part, but I helped. We made him feel that having a body and letting 
it function normally and having a normal curiosity about it was ‘dirty.’ 
We gave him feelings of guilt that he’s never outgrown. Even a little under¬ 
standing a long time ago might have made it possible for him to be a 
happy husband and a proud father. We cheated him by making him feel 
ashamed. 

“And Mary, too. We helped to make her ashamed of being a girl, of be¬ 
coming a woman. We told her, ‘nice little girls don’t do those things,’ but 
she’d done them, and kept on wanting to do them, so she began to feel 
guilty about being a ‘tom-boy.’ She learned to be ashamed of herself and 
her sex. 

“It was different with Sally, yet the same in a way. We taught her to be 
ashamed of being a woman by saying ‘big girls don’t do those things,’ so to 
avoid feeling guilty, she never grew up. As a grown woman today, she’s as 
lacking in responsibility as a child. She depends on her husband as though 
he were a father and treats her children as playthings. 

“We didn’t help when Johnny began to be ashamed of his clothes and of 
not having lunch money, or money for model planes and candy bars. We 
didn’t help him see that lack of money is not a shameful thing, or, more 
important, we didn’t help him understand that he was not a shameful per¬ 
son because he lacked money. He left school to go to work as soon as the 
law would allow. I’m sure that further education would have helped him 
make a greater contribution to society. 

“Milly learned in adolescence to be ashamed of herself because she was a 
wallflower and none of the boys asked her for dates. Rachel learned to be 
ashamed because of her family and her religion. John learned to be 
ashamed because of the color of his skin. Peter learned to be ashamed be¬ 
cause of his speech impediment. And we didn’t help. We were too busy 
being afraid of youngsters, or of college entrance boards, or something else 

so much less important than the lives of boys and girls. 

“So you see, Mary Jane, I’m afraid of being afraid of the wrong things. I’m 
afraid of not being enough afraid when important things are at stake. I m 
afraid of such things as the wrong kind of shame, or misplaced feelings of 
guilt, or blind prejudice. I’m afraid of not giving help when help is needed. 

I hope you’ll understand.” 

“Thank you very much. You didn’t tell me what I thought you would. I 
thought you might give me some tricks of ‘discipline’ so the kids would be 
sure to behave. I thought that was what I needed, but it wasn’t. You are 
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a fine teacher, Aunt Alice. Now I’m not afraid of children, I’m afraid for 

them, and I hope I’ll always be afraid I” 8 

Chapter Summary 

In this chapter the author has presented a philosophy of teaching 
based upon psychological foundations which have been demonstrated as 
sound and effective in helping children to acquire the kind of education 
essential for successful participation in a democratic society, i.e., the kind 
of education represented by the purposes of education in American democ¬ 
racy. This philosophy of teaching constitutes the teacher’s psychological 
orientation to her job and is contained in the statement that teaching 
means living and working with children and guiding their growth and 
development. This philosophy of teaching has been made definite by de¬ 
scribing its application to eight major areas in which teachers work with 
children. The methods whereby the activities in each of the eight areas are 
managed reflect the application of the generalizations about children’s 
growth and development and the educative process described in the preced¬ 
ing chapter. 

The generalizations to be remembered from this chapter are: 

1) Teaching means living and working with children and guiding 
their growth and development. 

2) Discipline is essentially an educational affair; it is a positive, 
constructive force pertaining to individual development and interpersonal 
and intergroup relations which emerges as pupils and teachers develop, 
discover, and learn mutually satisfying ways of working together. 

3) Good discipline emerges as the result of effective social, citizenship, 
and character education. 

4) Cooperative teacher-pupil planning means that pupils and teachers 
together participate in developing plans and purposes for their activities. 

5) Cooperative teacher-pupil planning is basic to genuine problem¬ 
solving approaches to children’s education. 

6) Cooperative teacher-pupil planning and a major degree of pupil 
initiative and responsibility should prevail in organizing the classroom 
environment during the first few days of school, in managing classroom 
routines, in controlling classroom environment, in meeting all-school prob¬ 
lems, in dealing with individual differences, and in utilizing independent 
work periods. 

' 6 Educational Leadership, 4 (December, 1946), 200-202. Reprinted by permission of The 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C. 
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7) A good educational program is rooted in how teachers live and 
work with children. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. H. H. Giles, Teacher-Pupil Planning. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941, 
Chap. 5, “Basic Considerations,” and Part III, “Problems Posed by 
Pioneers.” 

2. Fay Adams, Educating America's Children. New York: The Ronald Press, 
1946, Chap. 3, “Achieving Democracy Through Practice: Classroom Or¬ 
ganization and Management.” 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Do some cooperative teacher-pupil planning in your own class. With 
your instructor, choose some problem in which you are vitally interested; ap¬ 
point one member of the class (or the teacher) as chairman. Then, with every¬ 
one’s participation, develop the goals you wish to achieve, agree upon the activi¬ 
ties and procedures you believe will be effective in achieving your purposes, 
carry out your plans, and then evaluate your experiences and the result. The 
idea could be applied to the student activity listed below. 

2. Each student should select one or two of the eight major areas treated in 
the chapter. After having developed a list of things to be looked for, the student 
should visit a near-by elementary school to discover the way in which that 
particular aspect of school life is handled and to ascertain the ways in which the 
pupils are given opportunities to participate and to practice initiative and self- 

direction. 
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nj J—JIVING with Children,” the title of the 
preceding chapter, and the title of the present chapter do not represent 
separate entities or separate parts of the school program; they are inter¬ 
woven parts of the same enterprise—living and working with children and 
guiding their growth and development. The topics treated in Chapter 12 
consist primarily of events, circumstances, or problems in school life which 
arise out of the fact that many persons of varying ages, interests, and 
abilities are endeavoring to live profitably within and through the environ¬ 
ment of the school, and out of the fact that these persons are engaged in 
purposeful enterprises which will have immediate and long-term values 
for them. 


The contents of these two chapters are interrelated from another 
standpoint. Unless the kinds of matters treated in Chapter 12 are handled 
appropriately, so that group living at school may be on a high plane, the pur¬ 
poseful enterprises of the class groups cannot be carried forward in the 
most effective way. An up-to-date and sound philosophy of living and 
working with children must permeate the entire school program. More¬ 
over, a sound philosophy must be supported with sound knowledge; expert 
skill is required to put that knowledge into practice. 

In the present chapter the reader’s attention is directed more specifi¬ 
cally to the types of activities which make up the chief teaching-learning 

situations in an elementary school and to certain specialized phases of the 
teacher’s task. 
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The Organization of Teaching- 
Learning Situations 

Every person, teacher or layman, knows that an educational program 
must consist of a series of activities or events in which the children en¬ 
gage. In a preceding chapter it was stated that a curriculum is made up of 
activities and that it is out of participation in these activities that children 
experience growth and development. Every school must have some se¬ 
quence of chief teaching-learning situations which comprise the body of 
its program. The nature of this main stream of events is determined by the 
organization of the curriculum and the general method of teaching used. 
Although there is not an exact, direct relationship between patterns of cur¬ 
riculum organization and methods of teaching, traditional methods of 
teaching tend to prevail in schools following the more traditional types of 
curriculum organization. The subjects-taught-in-isolation type of curricu¬ 
lum would be most apt to elicit the teacher-dominated “assign-study-recite- 
test” routine, whereas the broad fields or common-activities-of-living type 
of curriculum would be most likely to elicit the “unit” method. 

Three basic plans of procedure .—There are three general plans for 
organizing the main stream of events—the chief teaching-learning situa¬ 
tions—in a school program. The oldest of these is the assign-study-recite- 
test formula, so well known that little needs to be said about it except to 
point out that it has fallen into disrepute because it does not embody 
enough of present-day knowledge and principles about children’s growth 
and development and the educative process in modern society. This tradi¬ 
tional method has been superseded in modern schools by two other plans: 
“subject matter units” and functional or “experience units.” 

Definition of a unit —The idea of the unit as a basis for organizing 
teaching-learning situations and as a general classroom method evolved 
over such a long period of time that different writers have ascribed dif¬ 
ferent meanings to the term. That is why the concept requires clarification. 
The term “unit” means oneness, wholeness, unity, integration. When ap¬ 
plied to the current method of organizing teaching-learning situations, 
“unit” means an enterprise or a learning venture that has unity. Some¬ 
times terms like “unit of work,” “instructional unit,” “activity unit,” or 
“experience unit” are used to designate each of the major sequential seg¬ 
ments of a semester’s or a year’s classroom program. Some units are organ¬ 
ized around important segments of a given subject, in which case they are 
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called “subject matter units.” Other units, called “experience units,” are 
organized around significant pupil purposes. 

The idea of unit organization of teaching-learning situations has gained 
wide acceptance in present-day educational literature. Although public 
school practice lags far behind present theory and knowledge about good 
teaching, most teachers of today are familiar with the idea of units and 
many of them are using unit organization in some form or other. The 
widespread acceptance of unit organization is revealed further in the more 
recent state and city courses of study and in recently published textbooks 
for elementary schools. Most courses of study now recommend units of 
some type, and most of the textbooks published within the past ten years 
recognize the unit principle. Units constitute the central organizing theme, 
the focus of attention and interest, in the pursuit of which activities of 
many kinds emerge. Another way of looking at the matter is to consider 
units as the total sum of all the activities in which children engage while 
dealing with a topic, an issue, or a problem. 

Several authors have recently published comprehensive and lucid 
treatises on unit organization and method; consequently, the treatment 
here is restricted to the broad and general aspects of units. The reader who 
wishes to delve more extensively is referred to these other sources. 1 

Types and Characteristics 
of Subject Matter Units 

Subjects such as arithmetic, geography, history, science, reading, and 
spelling resulted from man’s effort to clarify, refine, and classify his knowl¬ 
edge into divisions or categories. As the culture expanded, more and more 
subject differentiations appeared, so that at present there are several thou¬ 
sand separate or distinct subjects. Some of these subjects are taught in the 
various types of educational institutions. 

The chief purpose of classifying man’s knowledge into subjects was to 
preserve the culture, not to teach it. But it is easy to understand how the 
notion that education meant erudition prompted people to adopt the organ¬ 
ized subjects as the components of an educational program. The organiza¬ 
tion and synthesis of a body of knowledge into a subject can be done only 
by the advanced scholar, who represents the frontier of knowledge in that 
field because he is the only one who knows the field well enough. The 

chapter. 0016 ° f ^ ^ references on this to P ic m *y be found in the bibliography at the end of the 
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result is that subjects represent logical and systematic arrangements of 
the bodies of knowledge in the various fields. It also follows that the logical 
organization of a subject is the achievement of the scholar, not the product 
of the amateur. When subjects are used to make up a school program, we 
take the logical organization of the scholar and adapt it for presentation 
to the immature and the uninformed. 

Subjects, as we find them in elementary school curricula, are adapta¬ 
tions of the logical organizations of bodies of knowledge described above. 
The typical elementary school subject may be broken into subdivisions of 
various kinds. In arithmetic some of the larger subdivisions are the addi¬ 
tion of whole numbers, subtraction of fractions, and division of decimals. 
In reading, there are the various reading skills; in spelling, groups of 
words; and in the social studies, topics, themes, and principles. 

These subdivisions of subjects are usually taken as the foci or centers 
of interest in subject matter units. Burton defined the subject matter 
unit as “an arrangement of subject matter materials around a central core 
found in the subject matter itself, to be studied by pupils for the purpose 
of acquiring learning outcomes derivable from experiences with the subject 
matter.” 2 Most authors identify four types of subject matter units. Topical 
units are usually broad in scope. Such unit titles as “Sanitation” and “The 
Colonization of America” are typical. The theme or generalization unit 
is narrower in scope and is usually built around some major understanding 
which children are supposed to comprehend. “Industrial civilizations grow 
up in temperate climates” is a unit title illustrative of the generalization 
type. The survey unit is usually even broader than the topical unit; some¬ 
times a single unit occupies a whole semester or year. “How Civilized Man 
Lives” and “The Coming of Science” are illustrative of survey units. They 
are not used extensively in elementary schools. Problem units are of two 
types: (a) those in which the problems are inherent in the subject matter 
as determined by adults, and (b) those in which the problems are developed 
from the interests of pupils who are studying the subjects. “How the Old 
World Came to Find the New” and “Why Did the European Nations Colo¬ 
nize North America?” are typical titles of problem units. The titles of 

problem units are usually phrased as questions. 

Hopkins provided ten characteristics of subject matter units. For the 

sake of brevity, only the key sentences from each of his descriptive para¬ 
graphs are quoted here. _ 

-rwilliam H. Burton. The Guidance of Learning Activities. New York: D. Appleton-Century 

Company, 1944, p. 245. 
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1. The unit is prepared in advance of teaching it, or in advance of learn¬ 
ing the subject matter by pupils. 

2. The subject matter of a subject unit is always prepared in retrospect. 

3. The subject matter selected is usually organized from the simple to 
the complex. 

4. Subject matter units are taught in a relatively short time. 

5. Subject matter units are usually centered in the past. 

6. Adults who make subject matter units usually rely upon books as the 
resource for teaching and learning. 

7. The teacher controls the process, which means the purposes, materials, 
methods, sequence, and final result. 

8. The teacher knows the ends to be achieved before he begins to teach. 

9. The subject matter unit usually closes with a backward look. 

10. The subject matter unit is based upon the additive conception of 
learning. 8 


Characteristics of Experience Units 


Burton has provided an excellent definition of an experience unit: “An 
experience unit is a series of educative experiences organized around a 
pupil purpose, utilizing socially useful subject matter and materials, 
resulting in the achievement of the purpose and in the acquisition of learn¬ 
ing outcomes inherent in the experience.” 4 The full meaning of this defini¬ 
tion can be realized only as its various parts are given supplementary con¬ 
sideration. The phrase “organized around a pupil purpose” underscores 
the chief distinction between the two other major methods (the assign- 
study-recite-test formula for classroom procedure and subject matter units) 
and experience units. In the two other method's practically all of the deci¬ 
sions regarding what is to be done or what is to be studied and how the 
class is to proceed are made in advance by the teacher; the pupils are 
instructed on what they are to do, cajoled into wanting to do what the 
teacher wishes, or allowed to make a few suggestions on procedure. The 
amount of pupil participation in choosing the unit, in planning the pro¬ 
cedures, and in evaluating the outcomes is usually very limited or pupils’ 
interest in their participative role is simulated rather than genuine. In 
brief, pupil dynamics are usually induced and not self-generated. 

In the experience unit, however, pupil interest and dynamics arise 
out of the fact that the enterprise is something which the pupils themselves 
really want to do. The experience unit is more in the nature of the children 


8 L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaction: The Democratic Process . 
of D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 1941, pp. 245-249. 

4 Burton, op . cit., p. 245. 


Reprinted by special permission 
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persuading the teacher that a certain unit should be undertaken rather 
than the teacher trying to persuade (motivate) the pupils to participate in 
a given unit. This basic difference between subject matter and experience 
units becomes clearer as one compares the titles and the nature of experi¬ 
ence units with the titles of subject matter units cited in earlier paragraphs. 

The most genuine types of experience units center upon things the 
children want to do because they are vital to them. In one situation the 
children lacked an appropriate place to play. Near by was a neglected 
city park; so the children undertook the task of improving the park for 
a playground. 8 The title of such a unit might be “Preparing a Playground 
for Ourselves.” In another situation the children were concerned with 
erosion, drainage, and sanitation in their rural village. 8 The unit title 
in this case could have been “Draining Our Playground” or “Stopping 
the Erosion” or “Eradicating Dangerous Germs from Our Community.” 
There are many illustrations of class groups which have planned parties 
for another class or for their mothers. In the latter case the title of the 

unit could be “Entertaining Our Mothers.” 

Experience units illustrate clearly certain statements made in earlier 
chapters. One of them is that in the elementary school a part of children’s 
education is carried forward by an indirect route; the attention of the 
children is focused upon child purposes, whereas the teacher’s eye is focused 
upon the general purposes of education. Teacher goals and pupil purposes 
are not identical but related. The teacher has the responsibility of helping 
children to select activities that have high potential for achieving the 
purposes of education while at the same time helping them to achieve their 
goals in each of the various units. There need not and should not be any 
conflict between the teacher’s motives and the pupils’ motives even though 
they are expressed differently and on paper may appear to be unrelated. 
The close relationship between the general purposes of education and how 
children spend their time in school is there even though the children may 

not be conscious of it. 

For a list of the major characteristics of experience units we turn 
once more to the book by Hopkins. Again only the key sentences are quoted 

from his descriptive paragraphs. 


1. An experience unit begins with a felt need of an individual or group 
of individuals. 



• Henry J. Olio .nd others, Community Wort,Imps lor Toocher,. Ann Arbor: The University 
Michigen Pson. La Coot.ttiM Alb„„«er,oe: The University nt New 
Mexico Press, 1943, pp. 39-44. 
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2. The viewpoint in the experience unit is that of a group of individuals 
facing a situation, not looking back upon a situation that has already 

been lived through. 

3. In an experience unit the stuff of experience is selected and organized 
in the process of living in the experience or as the pupils and teacher 
live through the experience together. 

4. An experience unit cuts across subject lines. 

5. An experience unit is characterized by a great variety of types of 
activities of learners. 

6. An experience unit is centered in the present, since it always begins 
with a present need of individuals. 

7. In an experience unit there are no fixed learnings which are required of 
everyone. 

8. In the experience unit there is no fixed-in-advance, standardized 
method of measurement or evaluation. 

9. The experience unit reveals new needs to be met and new interests to 
be explored. 

10. The experience unit is organized around the developing purposes of 
pupils. 

11. An experience unit is always written after the experience. 

12. An experience unit usually closes with a forward rather than a back¬ 
ward look. 

13. The experience unit is based upon the integrative conception of learn¬ 
ing. 7 


Burton provides a brief summary and comparison of the major fea 
tures of subject matter and experience units: 


Subject Matter Units 


Experience Units 


• • . begin in the intention of adults to 

teach approved subject matter to 
pupils; 

. . . are organized logically around a core 
within the subject matter; 

• . . are prepared in advance, by a person 

or group already familiar with 
materials and their logic; 


• • - are for the purpose of having the 
pupil acquire the logically arranged 
subject matter; 


. . . begin in the intention of the learner 
to achieve some purpose; to satisfy 
some need; 

. . . are organized psychologically around 
a purpose of the learner; 

. . . are organized as they develop by a 
group facing a new situation for the 
first time and not familiar in ad¬ 
vance with the materials and experi¬ 
ences necessary in meeting the situa¬ 
tion; 

• • . are for the immediate purpose of 
satisfying a need of the learner and 
with the ultimate purpose of de¬ 
veloping desirable understandings, 
attitudes, skills, etc., in the learner; 



7 Hopkins, op. cit ., pp. 261-269. Reprinted by special permission of D. C. Heath and Com¬ 
pany, Boston, Mass. 
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. . . are usually organized from simple to 
complex and within subject fields; 


• . . are controlled by the teacher, by 

adult committee, by course of 
study; 

• . . are usually centered in the past, in 

the “accumulated, not the accumu¬ 
lating"’ culture; little reference to 
present or future; reference to 
future usually theoretical; 

. . . rely on formal methods, assign¬ 
ments, distinct lesson types, printed 
materials as chief sources, learning 
experiences few and formal; 

• • . give all pupils the same contact with 

the same materials; some provision 
for individual differences; 

. . . have fixed outcomes, known in ad¬ 
vance, required uniformly for all 
learners; 

• . at conclusion, evaluate through the 

use of formal tests of subject matter 
acquisition, usually of fact or skill; 

. . . close with a backward look, so- 
called “review,’" and are done with 
when finished. 
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Experience Units ( Cont ' d ) 

• • • are usually organized functionally 

and in disregard of subject lines, 
especially in elementary grades; 
often from complex to simple (The 
complex urbanized, industrialized 
civilization within which a child 
lives is often more comprehensible 
than the simple life of primitive 
peoples. Child has no experience 
with the latter; much with the 
former.); 

• • • arc controlled by a cooperating 

group of learners which includes the 
teacher; the course of study is uti¬ 
lized as needed; 

. . . are usually centered in present and 
future; use accumulated materials 
from past freely in solving present 
problems; 

• • . utilize cooperatively planned pro¬ 

cedures suited to situation, sources 
in great variety, learning experi¬ 
ences numerous and varied; 

. . . give contacts with many materials; 
individual differences cared for vari¬ 
ously and automatically; 

. • • do not have fixed outcomes, known 
in advance, and required uniformly 
from all learners; 

. • . evaluate many complex outcomes, 
continuously, with constant pupil 
participation, and through use of 
many instruments, formal and in¬ 
formal; 

. . . lead to new interests, problems, and 
purposes . 8 


Planning Units 

Although unit organization of teaching-learning situations has become 
fairly common in the elementary schools of this country, there is still 
much confusion and uncertainty about certain issues. The first question 
asked by curriculum experts is, “Will unit organization result in a hit-and- 

8 From William H. Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities, pp. 247-248. Copyright 
1944. Reprinted by permission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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miss or spotted program in which many segments of a systematic sequence 
will be omitted?” The answer is that unit organization can provide as 
adequate a scope and sequence as any other plan of organization. Unit 
organization calls for extensive advance planning and does not imply the 
absence of planning or sporadic planning. This is true even if experience 
units are used. The chief difference introduced by unit organization is the 
frank recognition of a fact commonly overlooked in the assign-study- 
recite-test method: there are wide differences in what individual pupils 
obtain from a given activity or series of activities. In the traditional pro¬ 
cedure it was assumed that, if the teacher covered the textbook or the 
course of study, all members of the class had learned it. The error in 
this assumption has been demonstrated so often that it is unnecessary to 
rehearse the details again. Traditional procedure does not guarantee that 
all children learn the materials in the logical order in which they are 
presented by the methods outlined by textbook or teacher. Unit method 
does not assure learning, either, but it does recognize the fact that the 
sequence, rate, and timing of learning by individual pupils vary a great 
deal. Traditional method as well as unit method requires extensive provi¬ 
sion for individual differences. 

The second question commonly asked is, “Will the children learn as 
much under unit organization, especially if experience units are used ?” or 
“Will the children learn the three R’s as well?” The answer to both forms 
of the question is “Yes.” The many experiments which have been con¬ 
ducted on this problem show clearly that children not only learn as much— 
and learn the three R’s as well—under unit organization as under the 
traditional procedure, but that unit organization provides greater returns 
of other values also deemed important in modern education. 9 Among these 
other values are self-direction, self-control, initiative, critical-mindedness, 
cooperation, leadership, and wholesome attitudes. 

The third question frequently asked is, “Does unit organization result 
in a planless or an unplanned curriculum?” or “Does the teacher abdicate 
her role as guide and director of instruction?” The answer to the first part 
of this question was given in part in an earlier paragraph, but some addi¬ 
tional comments should be made. No teacher worthy of her salt and cer¬ 
tainly no conscientious teacher would ever consider starting the school 



. _ J- Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices. New York: Bureau 
F..rM, b ‘^ at T S ’; T ^ Cher ? 5- ol | ege ’ Columbia University, 1938; J. Paul Leonard and Alvin C. 
T ^ ducat,on - New York: D- Appleton-Century Company, 1942; 
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year or entering the classroom any morning of the year without carefully 
laid plans and clear notions as to the general nature of events to take place 
that day. The chief difference between traditional procedure and the unit 
method lies in the kind of planning done. Under the assign-study-recite- 
test formula, the teacher plans on how to cover the next section in the text¬ 
book or course of study. Under the unit method, teacher-planning falls into 
three categories or levels. 

At the first level of planning the teacher is concerned with the general 
areas or types of units, problems, or activities which will have much interest 
for the pupils of a given age or grade. These general areas must have a 
close correlation with the kinds of problems and interests inherent in the 
environment and the nature of living in the community. They must also 
represent the kinds of pupil enterprises which have a high degree of value 
in helping children achieve the purposes of education. It is not a matter of 
letting children decide by themselves what they want to do. It is a ques¬ 
tion of selecting from among a wide array of children’s interests those 
which are most useful in an educational program. 

At the second level the teacher concerns herself with ways of lead¬ 
ing children to focus their interest and enthusiasm upon interest centers 
which have broad and significant educational values. Obviously this phase 
of planning recurs each time one unit is concluded and another one is to be 
started or when a decision is made on how one unit may lead into the 
next. This stage of planning is extremely important because the skill with 
which it is done will determine the degree of difference between pupil 
attitude and application in teacher-assigned enterprises and in real ex¬ 
perience units. A study of the personnel of the class, informal conversa¬ 
tions with the children, and a setting of the environmental stage are helpful 
and frequently used techniques. 

The third phase of planning draws the teacher into the actual busi¬ 
ness of cooperative teacher-pupil planning of the unit. In fact, this stage 
of planning persists throughout the time that a unit is in progress. It 
begins with the discussion in which the unit is decided upon and continues 
throughout every stage of the unit. Not a day or a period of the day goes 
by but that the teacher has a role to play in guiding the development of 
the unit; and unless the teacher is anticipating some of the problems, 
questions, and situations that are going to arise and has done some advance 
planning, her guidance will not be as good as it could be. 
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Developing Units 

The exact way in which units develop with a group of children de¬ 
pends on the children, the teacher, and the circumstances, so that it is im¬ 
possible to write one formula which should apply to the development 
of all units. Perhaps no two teachers would agree on the exact details of 
procedure even if both of them were teaching the same class and the same 
unit. There are enough similarities, however, in the ways in which units 
are developed so that general categories or stages can be identified. These 
stages are identified in the paragraphs which follow. 

General planning by the teacher. —Without question the first stage in 
developing units consists of general planning by the teacher. The first two 
levels of planning described in the preceding section apply here. 

Deciding and clarifying the major objective. —Usually, as the initial 
interest in an enterprise becomes evident in children’s conversation and 
discussion with the teacher, there are many hazy and frequently con¬ 
flicting suggestions as to the problem or what is needed or what is to be 
done. Teacher participation in the discussion, questions asked by the 
teacher, and suggestions coming from the children can usually be relied 
upon to emerge into a group decision on the major purpose of the unit. 
The decision on the objective or objectives to be accomplished should be 
clear cut. If the objective is to be the building of a sand table to be used 
for play activities, the improvement of drainage on the playground, or 
something else as tangible, let that be the major objective of the unit. Mul¬ 
tiple and lengthy lists of objectives are confusing to the children. 

At this point the reader should recognize that the major objective 
in the preceding paragraph referred to the children’s purpose. As a rule, 
the pupils’ objectives are typical things they wish to do. These desires 
range over the whole field of children’s interests. The objectives which 
the teacher formulated in her mind relate to the purposes of education. 
These need not be placed on the board or in notebooks, but the children’s 
purpose should be placed somewhere in written form, so that it can be 
referred to repeatedly as a guide to the development of the unit. 

Deciding on the things we need to know and to do. —After the major 
pupil purpose has been chosen, the group needs to make specific what is 
to be done and what is to be found out. This stage of unit development 
requires genuine creative thinking on the part of pupils. Many suggestions 
will be made that will be discarded later as the various ideas emerge into 
a coherent list of tasks. This is the stage in planning in which the real 
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worth is put into units. The list of things to be found out and to be done 

forms the foundation or framework in terms of which pupil activities will 
be determined. 

Organizing for work .—At this stage the group is ready for action, 
i.e., action on the jobs which need to be done in order to achieve the 
objective. In order that the list of tasks to be done may be carried out 
expeditiously, there must be a plan. This plan should show what is to be 
done, how it is to be done, and by whom. There will be some activities in 
which the whole class will engage as a group. In this category of all-group 
activities are reading certain materials, singing songs or listening to records 
or radio programs, planning sessions, excursions, and the like. Some activi¬ 
ties, such as looking up information on special topics, interviewing certain 
persons, or making or bringing needed materials, will be assigned to various 
small committees. There will also be certain responsibilities assumed by 
individuals. 

Organizing for work really means the formulation of a plan of proce¬ 
dure and the allocation of responsibilities. It is in this stage of the unit 
that opportunity presents itself for extensive recognition of individual 
differences. The plan for work should be developed so that every child has 
a significant role to play, every child feels that he is an important cog 
in an ongoing enterprise, and the entire program has unity within the 
framework of diversity and individual and small-group special contri¬ 
butions. 

Daily appraisal and planning .—No venture of a developmental na¬ 
ture can be planned completely and in every detail in advance. As each 
new stage of progress is attained, one must stop to appraise what has been 
done and to plan the details of the next step. This means that each day, 
or at least every two or three days, there is need for an appraisal and 
planning session. Sometimes the class as a whole stops for such an in¬ 
ventory. More often, however, this “en route” appraisal and planning 
is done by small groups meeting informally with the teacher. 

Most teachers using the unit method have found it helpful to have a 
daily planning period, if for no other purpose than to determine how far 
each child or committee has progressed with its tasks, what kinds of 
problems it is encountering, and what the plans are for the day. Imma¬ 
ture children are likely to forget from one day to the next and to dawdle 
the time away unless they have a vivid notion of what they should be 
doing. A daily planning period held the first thing in the morning helps to 
eliminate lost motion. There is no reason, however, why other planning 
periods could not be held at other times during the day. In fact, some 
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teachers prefer an appraisal and planning period at the close of the day 
because psychologically it is a good time to bring together the fruits of 
the day’s work; it reminds children just before they leave for home of any 
jobs to be done there or materials to be brought from home, and it helps 
to sustain overnight attention and interest in the work going on at school. 
Such carry-over tends to make children eager to get back to school the next 
morning; and when they do arrive, they have tasks in mind to command 

their immediate attention. Day-end 
planning periods also tend to reduce 
the time required for the early morn¬ 
ing planning sessions. The essential 
point throughout this discussion is 
that appraisal and planning are daily 
and ever-present aspects of a devel¬ 
oping unit. Scheduled planning peri¬ 
ods are primarily for the class as a 
whole. 

Activities .—It will be evident to 
the reader that a well-planned and 
well-developed unit elicits a large 
variety of pupil activities. A unit is 
not a single activity but an enterprise 
with a central purpose which requires 
a number of activities for its attain¬ 
ment. As has been stated several 
times in previous chapters, children 
acquire their education by engaging 
in activities. Mossman’s inventory listed 80 learning activities. 10 Diedrich’s 
analysis showed approximately 177. 11 The latter list was classified into 
eight categories: visual, oral, listening, writing, drawing, motor, mental, 
and emotional activities. 

It is evident, of course, that not all of these activities and perhaps not 
all of the eight groups of activities would find a place in any one unit. Each 

unit would utilize those activities essential to the attainment of one or 
more of its objectives. 

Culminating activities .—A culminating activity is the concluding part 
of the unit, the last episode which brings a unit to a close. A unit of any 

ee 0LoiS C ' Mossman > The Activity Concept. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. pp. 

54 55. 

n ,, X ,- Pa , U j >■ Diedrich ’ “ A Ma s‘er List of Types of Pupil Activities,” Educational Research 
BuUettn, IS (September 16, 1936). 
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length and proportions should conclude in such a manner that the children 
will recognize and feel the successful completion of a worth-while under¬ 
taking. Some appropriate culmination gives children the zestful satisfac¬ 
tion of accomplishment. Moreover, the cooperative planning of a culminat¬ 
ing activity gives children added practice in planning and an extensive 
opportunity for appraising their own efforts and work. 

The focus of a culminating activity should be to conclude the unit 
rather than to make an impressive performance. The unit exists for the 


value it has for children’s education, not for the purpose of providing a 
culminating activity. Too often teachers have their eyes on the latter and 
then direct the unit so that it will produce a spectacular culminating exhibit 
or program. All of this suggests that the culminating activity should be 
planned primarily for the benefit of the members of the ciass rather than 
for the entertainment of others. Only under certain conditions or for cer- 
tain units will the culminating activity result in a program for the informa¬ 
tion or entertainment of other class groups or the parents. This does not 
mean that parents should not be invited often to view a unit in progress or 
to participate in its culminating activity, but the latter should be planned 
for the children rather than for the parents. 

The culmination of a unit usually employs one or more of the follow¬ 
ing : dramatizing, presenting imaginary radio broadcasts, tableaus, puppet 
shows, exhibiting and explaining collections and the work of individuals 
and committees, demonstrating experiments, telling about the development 
of the unit, singing songs, playing games, and using what has been built 
or repaired if the purpose of the unit was the attainment of something 
tangible. 

Evaluation .—The last stage in the development of a unit is the final 
evaluation. This evaluation should really be in two parts; one of these, 
the cooperative evaluation done by teacher and pupils, is focused upon 
whether and how well the children’s goal has been achieved and in what 
ways and to what extent the unit has been of value to them. The culminat¬ 
ing activity really serves in part as a device for evaluation. The second 
phase of evaluation is done alone by the teacher. It is the teacher’s ap¬ 
praisal of the ways in which and to what degree children’s growth and 
development were enhanced by the unit in the direction of the purposes of 
education. The teacher is also interested in appraising her skill in guiding 
the unit and the relative quality and effectiveness of the various activities 


which found a place in it. Such appraisal by the teacher is really a back¬ 
ward look to locate the weak and the strong points of the whole procedure 
so that weak points may be strengthened or eliminated in the next unit 
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and the strong points improved. More will be said later about these as well 
as other phases of evaluation. 


Directing Committee Work 

An important feature of modern classroom procedure is committee 
work by pupils. Effective use of the unit method requires diversity of learn¬ 
ing activities and provision for individual differences. Organizing the 
class into committees for certain portions of the unit activities provides 
both of these essentials. Distributing the work among individuals and 
groups brings the class as a whole into contact with a larger variety of 
materials and areas of interest than will a type of classroom procedure 
in which all pupils engage in the identical activities. Furthermore, diversity 
of learning activities enables the teacher to guide each child into roles 
peculiarly needed to draw out or to curtail certain traits or phases of 
development and also to give each child an opportunity to participate in 
a variety of activities. Each child, in turn, gets a broader variety of experi¬ 
ences, an opportunity to work more intimately with a larger number of the 
members of the class, and chances to appear before the class with reports 
or activities not familiar to the others and thus give him real audience 
situations. Opportunities like these help to build self-confidence, a feeling 
of belonging, and a sense of worth. Committee activities can make valuable 
contributions to personality development. 

Committees of many types are possible in elementary schools. Those 
associated with classroom routines and school management have been men¬ 
tioned already. In connection with units of work, committees may be large 
or small, sometimes consisting of a single pupil and at other times as large 
as ten or more. Committees may be designated to gather information in the 
library, the community, or the museum, to make such things as houses, 
models, murals, or costumes, to interview persons or to arrange for their 

appearance in the classroom, or to gather materials and exhibits from the 
community. 

The number and types of committees to be appointed will depend 
upon the nature of the unit and should be determined through cooperative 
teacher-pupil planning. The various tasks involved in carrying forward the 
unit will determine largely the number of committees needed and their 
assignments. Usually children will have preferences for committees or they 
will suggest that certain pupils should be on given committees. In so far 
as possible children’s choices and suggestions should be heeded, but the 
teacher should be alert at all times to make sure that the various com- 
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mittee assignments over a period of weeks or months provide each child 
with the variety of contacts and experiences that he needs. In some cases 

the chairman of a committee may select his associates, whereas in other 
situations assignments may be made by the teacher. 

In the distribution of committee memberships over a period of time 
certain general principles should be kept in mind. The importance of 
providing each child with a variety of committee activities has been 
mentioned. Each child, likewise, should have some opportunities to work 
with close friends, with children in the same as well as different social- 
economic groups, and with children of similar, lower, and higher mental 
ability or special talents. In so far as possible each child should have 
opportunities to serve at different times as chairman and simply as a 
member of a committee; in other words, he should have experience as a 
leader and as a follower. In general, each child’s role in a committee should 
involve tasks which he can do well or new tasks which he would like to 
try, but tasks should not be so difficult that the child has no chance of 
success. 

After the committees have been formed, the teacher has the further 
duty of guiding their activities and efforts. Most committees need help in 
clarifying what they are supposed to do, how they may most efficiently go 
about their duties, and the best ways of making their contribution to the 
group project. The various types of assistance given committees should 
be done through cooperative teacher-pupil planning, so that pupils may 
strengthen their own capacities for cooperative work, self-direction, and 
efficient work procedures. Committee activities contain many opportuni¬ 
ties for helping children achieve purposes of education in all four of the 
major categories. 

Managing Croup Discussion 

Discussion of topics, questions, issues, or ideas by the class as a whole 
or by smaller groups is an important phase of modern method in ele¬ 
mentary schools. It is a phase of language arts instruction, an essential 
in socializing classroom procedure, and an integral part of cooperative 
teacher-pupil planning and pupil participation in the evaluation of the 

work done. 

Discussion in which pupils and teacher participate has much to con¬ 
tribute to the purposes of education. Most of our intercommunication is 
oral, and children should learn how to engage effectively in the oral use of 
language. Everyone should acquire the habit of thinking clearly through 
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an idea before he speaks, of phrasing the thought clearly and explicitly, 
and of saying it in a tone of voice and with an expression appropriate to 
the thought to be conveyed. There are also the social skills of knowing 
when and when not to speak, of taking one’s turn in speaking, of securing 
recognition from the chairman before one speaks, and of saying things 
which will not hurt other people. The individual needs to develop con¬ 
fidence and poise in speaking in a group situation, acquire an informational 
background so that his contributions may be intelligent and constructive, 
have an appropriate vocabulary, and use English correctly. In a society 
based on self-government through group processes, people should get to¬ 
gether to discuss common problems, to exchange ideas and information, and 
to come to understand each other. Skill in group discussion is thus an 
essential in a democracy. Unfortunately, schools have not fully recognized 
the significance of these matters and have not provided as much oppor¬ 
tunity and training in group discussion as they should. 

Managing group discussion in elementary schools presents several 
problems. First of all, teachers may raise the question as to whether ele¬ 
mentary school pupils are mature enough to engage profitably in discussion. 
There are discussion periods with the teacher as leader and there are others 
with pupils as leaders. What kinds of skills, attitudes, and habits can and 
should children acquire through these activities? To what extent and in 
what ways can children’s questions be utilized in discussion periods? What 
considerations should guide the teacher in her use of questions in discus¬ 
sion periods ? 

Can elementary school pupils discuss ?—Some people still doubt the 
ability of elementary school children, especially those in the primary 
grades, to engage profitably in group discussion. Nevertheless, teachers 
have utilized discussion as a useful classroom technique and have con¬ 
ducted discussion periods on an increasingly effective basis. How one judges 
the educational value of discussion periods depends upon one’s understand¬ 
ing of the values to be sought and their appropriateness in terms of the 
maturity of children at the various age-levels in the elementary school. 

Further evidence of the ability of pupils to engage profitably in group 
discussion has come from research studies. 12 Baker used the method of 


direct observation in studying children’s contributions in general discussion 
periods in grades two, four, and six. 13 He found that in twenty-four dis¬ 
cussion periods in each grade, the periods averaging about thirty-four 


12 Summaries of such studies are given 
Elementary School General Discussion . New 
Columbia University, 1942, Chap. 1. 

18 Ibid., Chaps. S, 8. 


in Harold V. Baker, Children's Contributions in 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
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minutes in length, 62 second-grade children made 392 contributions, 54 
fourth-grade children made 870 contributions, and 45 sixth graders made 
998 contributions. When children were permitted to talk of matters as they 
pleased and without specific direction or restriction, they gave little atten¬ 
tion to “subject matter as such.” Classification of the content of children’s 
contributions showed that “personal activities,” “animals,” and “current 
happenings” constituted 77 per cent or more of the contributions in each 
of the grades studied. If to the percentages for the three groups already 
named are added the percentages of contributions devoted to “radio and 
movie programs,” the total percentages become 95 in the second grade, 
87 in the fourth grade, and 94 in the sixth grade. 

Baker’s study showed further that from 70 to 80 per cent of children’s 
contributions in group discussions were devoted to “social matters.” In 
the sixth grade, children voluntarily turned their attention to “world hap¬ 
penings” in 23 per cent of the contributions. The geographical “locale” was 
identified as the child’s immediate or local environment in 84 per cent of 
the contributions in the second grade, 55 per cent in the fourth grade, and 
27 per cent in the sixth grade. The overlapping of children’s and adults’ 
interests was identified in 6 per cent of the children’s contributions in the 
second grade, 21 per cent in the fourth grade, and 58 per cent in the sixth 
grade. This overlapping occurred in the contributions classified as “current 
happenings.” The higher the grade the greater is children’s dependence 
upon vicarious experience for contributions in discussion. 

The experience of teachers and studies such as those by Baker leave 
little doubt about children’s ability at all grade-levels to engage effectively 
in worth-while group discussions. 

The teacher as discussion leader .—Although not absolutely essential, 
it is highly desirable that group discussion be carried forward under the 
tutelage of someone designated as chairman or leader who has the responsi¬ 
bility of securing distribution of participation, of keeping the discussion 
“on the subject,” and of maintaining general orderliness in procedure. 
Teachers are usually skilled in the techniques of managing group meet¬ 
ings of this type, so that it is not difficult for them to assume the chairman¬ 
ship of the group for discussion periods. Every classroom program will 
contain many situations in which the teacher almost automatically becomes 
the chairman or leader. These occasions arise in connection with planning 
periods for the class as a whole, with committees, and in many other 
aspects of unit organization. 

It is perfectly appropriate for the teacher to serve as leader in various 
discussion situations. The danger lies in the tendency of teachers to usurp 
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this role altogether too often. There are several reasons why teachers tend 
to overdo their leadership position in group discussions. One reason is that 
teachers are not skilled in exercising indirect leadership as a member of 
the group. A second reason is that many teachers become impatient with 
the slower pace of pupil-led discussions and with the cumbersomeness dis¬ 
played by pupil leaders who have not yet acquired the skill of the adult. 
The slow pace and less skilled performance of pupils create impatience in 
teachers because they are unfamiliar 
with the degree of skill possible in 
children at different grade-levels in 
the elementary school and because of 
their own lack of skill in guiding the 
discussion through the indirect route. 

All of these reasons are no excuses, 
however, for the teacher to assume 
leadership roles which ought to be 
left to pupils. 

Pupil leaders .—Learning to be 
skillful in leading and directing dis¬ 
cussion groups is an important part 
of children’s education. Skill in this 
area is acquired gradually through a 
variety of experiences and situations. 

Opportunities to acquire skill in 
group leadership techniques should 
begin in the kindergarten and then widen in scope as children move up the 
grades. Every child of reasonable ability should have the opportunity of 
developing group leadership techniques to that level. This means that in 
every grade the school must create many opportunities in which chil¬ 
dren may serve as committee chairmen and as leaders of various types 

and sizes of discussion groups. Such opportunities should be rotated fre¬ 
quently. 

Teachers can do much to help pupils acquire confidence and skill in 
handling group meetings. There are many little “tricks of the trade” that 
children can learn at an early age, for example, arranging the seating around 
a table or in a circle so that everyone can see everyone else’s face; calling 
on one individual at a time and in such sequence that everyone has his 
turn if he wants it; bringing the discussion back to the topic if it wanders 
away; and seeing to it that no one person usurps too much time with 
lengthy or irrelevant remarks. Techniques of leadership can be discussed 



“Do you think this one should be used in 

our exhibit?” 
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with the children, and the evaluation of a discussion period may include 
an appraisal of the leader’s performance. 

Utilizing Children’s Questions 

Anyone who has been around children to any extent knows that they 
are literally “full of questions.” Asking questions and finding answers to 
them is a very helpful educational procedure. Altogether too many school 
programs are conducted in a fashion which discourages children from ask¬ 
ing their questions. This “choking off” of children’s questions and chil¬ 
dren’s curiosity is one of the unpardonable sins of conventionalized school 
curricula and teaching methods. The basic question is not whether but 
how children’s questions can be utilized in a school program. 

The fact that children have many unanswered questions has been 
verified by several research studies, the latest of which was made by 
Baker, 14 who gathered children’s questions in grades three, four, five, and 
six in public schools and in college laboratory schools. In the public schools, 
514 out of 615 boys reported questions; the total number of questions given 
was 3,112, or an average of 5.06 questions per boy. Out of the 576 girls, 538 
reported a total of 3,559 questions, or an average of 6.18 questions per girl. 
For boys and girls combined, the average number of questions per pupil 
was 5.10 in grade three, 4.82 in grade four, 4.72 in grade five, and 7.46 in 
grade six. Except in grade six, the children in the laboratory schools asked 
more questions per pupil than did the children in the public schools The 
main categories and the percentage of children asking questions in each 
are shown in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 


Percentage of 1,402 Children in Grades Three to Six, Inclusive, 

Who Asked Various Types of Questions * 


Percentage of 
Total Number 


Categories 


of Children 


Animal Life 

Man as a Social Being 

Industrial and Commercial Products 

School 

Communication 


33.31 

24.23 

23.97 

22.66 

22.40 


14 Emily V. Baker, Children’s Questions and Their Implications for Planning the Curriculum. 

New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. 

•Baker, Children's Questions and Their Implications for Planning the Curriculum, p. 17. 
Copyright 1945. Reprinted by permission of the Bureau of Publications and the author. 
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Categories 

Percentage of 
Total Number 
of Children 

War 

21.82 

Travel and Transportation 

20.84 

The Earth 

20.18 

American History and Government 

18.68 

Plant Life 

17.11 

Weather and Climate 

14.50 

Energy 

13.91 

The Human Body 

13.19 

Astronomy 

11.10 

Inventions 

10.78 

Distant Lands and Peoples 

9.99 

Problems of Personal and Social Adjustment 

8.95 

Recreation 

8.75 

Geography of the United States 

6.34 

Music 

4.77 

Reproduction 

4.57 

Local Community 

3.66 

Science—Miscellaneous 

3.53 

Arithmetic 

2.74 

Personal—to the Inquirer 

2.42 

Art and Artists 

1.89 

Definitions of Words 

1.63 

Unknown Persons and Places 

1.63 

Statements 

1.44 

Miscellaneous 

1.24 

Riddles 

.52 

Daydreaming 

.46 


The summary, of this study shows that 9,280 questions were col¬ 
lected from 1,402 children in grades three to six in laboratory and public 
schools. Girls tended to ask more questions than boys. The subject matter 
interests reflected by the questions were, in varying degree, common to 
both boys and girls. Children are interested in the origins and causes of 
natural and social phenomena. They want help in interpreting the facts and 
situations they observe. They want help in understanding the school situa¬ 
tion. Nearly SO per cent of the questions submitted fell in the areas com¬ 
monly considered the social studies. Nearly 38 per cent of the questions 

called for scientific information and nearly 8 per cent dealt with current 
events. 

Children’s questions represent genuine desires to know. They are, 
therefore, clues to self-motivated, purposeful learning by pupils. Teachers 
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should utilize these latent or dormant or hidden self-starters to genuine 
educational effort. In the first place, teachers can take class time occa¬ 
sionally to permit children to express their questions. If discussion periods 
are held regularly, children will ask their questions then. Or, if children 
are encouraged to do so, they will bring their questions each day. Any one 
of these devices for getting regular or periodic inventories of children’s 
questions will enable the teacher to gear classroom activities closer to 
children’s genuine interests. Children’s questions are thus useful in general 
curriculum planning. They should also be sought and utilized in specific 
classroom units. When the plans for units are being developed coopera¬ 
tively by teacher and pupils, there is always need for being specific about 
what needs to be known and what needs to be done. This is the point in 
unit planning where children’s questions may be utilized. 

Children’s questions also guide individual activities of given pupils. If 
the teacher knows a child’s special interests, she can direct him along 
those lines during independent work periods or in the selection of appro¬ 
priate books from the library for home reading. 


The Teacher’s Use of Questions 


The use of questions is a two-way affair. In addition to utilizing chil¬ 
dren’s questions, the teacher can make effective use of questions of her 
own. Heer made the following statement regarding the use of questions 

in teaching: 

Ever since man has tried to teach his fellowman, the question has been an 
important device. It was employed with supreme skill by Socrates and 
Plato as their students sat with ‘them or walked with them in the gardens. 
It was used by Christ as he taught the multitudes or the twelve who were 
his disciples. In all periods in the development of our public schools, the 
question has been used as a means of teaching. If we were to enter a typical 
schoolroom of the present day, we would find that an important part of 
the schoolroom procedure consists of questions and answers. 15 


A teacher may use questions to discover more clearly what a pupil 
means by a statement he has made or a question he has asked, to find out 
whether a pupil really understands a given process or term, to determine 
whether a pupil knows certain information, to provide a brief review of 
materials previously covered, or to guide discussion and cooperative 
teacher-pupil planning. Although all of these vari ous uses of questions 

id Reprinted from Steps to Better Teaching by Amos L. Heer by permission of W. W. Norton 
& Company. Inc.. New York. Copyright 1937 by the publishers. 
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have a legitimate place in teaching, special attention should be called to 
the teacher’s use of questions in the latter types of situations. Most teachers 
are not very skillful as yet in the indirect guidance of discussion periods 
or in teacher-pupil planning. Appropriate questions properly timed can do 
much to direct pupil effort and thought in the various types of discussion 

situations. 

Although all types of questions have their legitimate uses at different 
times and occasions, the teacher should be careful to ensure that most of 
her questions are “thought questions,” i.e., questions which stimulate think¬ 
ing on the part of children. The essential characteristic of a thought ques¬ 
tion is that it is one for which the pupil cannot find an explicit answer in 
his text or in supplementary references. A thought question is one which 
calls for reflective thinking. Monroe and Streitz listed seven types of 
thought questions: comparison, statement of reasons, determination of 
causes or effects, discussion, explanation, summary, and evaluation. 16 

The Role of Practice 


Educators differ regarding the role of drill or practice in an educa¬ 
tional program, some believing that practice is an unprofitable waste of 
time, others believing that drill, and plenty of it, is the only sure road to 
effective learning. This difference of viewpoints has resulted in part from 
a misinterpretation of the implications of researches during the past several 
decades on the effectiveness of practice under varying circumstances. The 
studies have shown that many forms of drill as conventionally administered 
in classrooms are ineffective and frequently lead to undesirable results. 
They have also shown, on the contrary, that appropriate practice engaged 
in at opportune times is valuable and essential. The argument is not whether 
practice has a place in an educational program but over what kinds of 
practice and when it should be undertaken. The complete elimination of 
drill from the classroom has never been advocated by any competent 
educator or psychologist anywhere at any time. 

The role of practice can be seen more clearly if an illustration is taken 
from out-of-school life. A boy plagues his parents for months for a bicycle. 
Great elation prevails when at last the bicycle is secured. Now arises the 
problem of learning to ride it. No doubt the boy who has been so eager to 
have a bicycle has watched other children with bicycles; he has exam¬ 
ined many bicycles; he knows the names of all the parts; he may have 


^ __ 

Citv 1 Dmfhwiaif n° nr ° e a " d „ Ruth Streitz ' Directing Learning in the Elementary School. Garden 
city. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1932, pp. 292-293. 

Heer, op. cit., pp. 259-261, contains many general suggestions on the teacher’s use of questions. 
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looked at bicycles in display windows in stores or in catalogues and adver¬ 
tisements ; he may even have read a book on how to ride a bicycle or have 
been allowed to try riding a friend’s bicycle; and he probably has learned 

the rules for riding a bicycle from the local city ordinance or police regula¬ 
tions. 

Visualize the background of information and understanding and the 
high degree of motivation for learning to ride well which the boy brings 
to his initial efforts at riding his new bicycle. Within this setting he tries 
his first ride. Usually the first ride is for only a few feet; then child and 
bicycle land in a heap or hit a tree or the curb. There are literally hundreds 
of upsets, with scratched knees, lacerated hands, and torn clothes, but always 
the boy gets back on the bicycle and tries again. He keeps on trying, even 
ignoring fatigue. But little by little, as the days go by, he becomes more 
skillful in riding the bicycle, and he himself is aware of the progress he is 
making because, with great glee, he pronounces periodically the successful 
achievement of a new and difficult feat. At last he can ride without holding 
on to the handle bars or by steering with his feet on the handle bars or by 
sitting backward on the bicycle. The whole accomplishment has been 
attained by stages through persistent practice. 

The example of the boy and his bicycle, so well known to all of us, 
embodies the essential principles which should govern practice in an educa¬ 
tional program. In the first place, the student must have a clear under¬ 
standing of what it is that he is going to practice. A broad background of 
information and understanding should precede practice; otherwise the 
practice is meaningless. Second, the pupil himself must be motivated to 
engage in the practice. This means that the pupil must see the need for 
the practice and desire to engage in it. Third, the initial phase of skill learn¬ 
ing in which meanings are developed should contain varied practice; i.e., 
the pupil should have many opportunities to apply the newly learned skill 
in a large variety of different functional situations and activities. Fourth, 
the final or refining phase of skill learning demands repetitive practice, i.e., 


frequent repetition of the same act or acts in identical or very similar situa¬ 
tions. Fifth, practice should be limited to skills susceptible to automatiza¬ 
tion. Sixth, progress should be apparent to the pupil. And finally, practice 
for speed should be subordinated to practice for accuracy at first, and the 


two progressively balanced. 17 



17 More extended discussions on the role of practice may be found in the following sources: 
William F. Bruce and Frank S. Freeman, Development and Learning. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1942, Chaps. 14, IS. 

The Psychology of Learning. Forty-first Yearbook, Part II, National Society for the Study 
of Education. Chicago: Department of Education, The University of Chicago, 1942, Chap. 10. 

Burton, op. cit ., chap. 16. 
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Measurement, Diagnosis, and Evaluation 


Teachers have always tried to find out or measure the extent to which 
pupils have achieved the objectives for which the school was striving, dis¬ 
cover the types of difficulties students were encountering in their various 
learning tasks, and appraise or evaluate the progress of the student or the 
effectiveness of their teaching. The ideas inherent in measurement, diag¬ 
nosis, and evaluation are not new; effective ways of applying them have 
changed a great deal, and the teacher of today is interested in using the 
best and most effective tools in carrying forward these phases of teaching. 

The basic elements in measurement in education are essentially the 
same as in other fields. Everyone is familiar with the procedure used in 
measuring the length of a rod. A standard measure of length, such as a 
foot, is applied to the rod and a record taken of the length of the rod in 
terms of feet. In educational measurement, standardized instruments are 
applied to determine the degree to which a given aspect of growth or 
development has occurred in a given pupil or in a class. For example, we 
use a scale to determine how many pounds a child weighs, a yardstick to 
find his height, a mental test to find his mental age, or an achievement 
test to find his level of accomplishment in some subject area. These educa¬ 
tional measuring instruments are standardized and have standard units of 
measure similar to the pound, the foot, the inch, or the kilowatt in elec¬ 
tricity. Aside from the devices for measuring height and weight, the more 
commonly known standardized instruments for educational measurement 
consist of the published mental and achievement tests. 18 

Standardized measuring instruments are now used extensively in 
public schools and have become integral and essential features of class¬ 
room teaching. Standardized tests, however, are not the only measuring 
instruments used by teachers. In fact, unstandardized or teacher-made 
tests are used to a greater extent by most teachers than are standardized 
tests. These teacher-made tests, sometimes called informal or unstand¬ 
ardized, are well known to everyone; they are the examinations which 
the teacher herself prepares and gives at the end of the week, at the end 
of a unit, at the end of a six-week period, or whenever she wishes to find 
out how well the children have learned certain topics or portions of content 
upon which they have been working. Teacher-made tests have an advantage 
over published tests in that they correlate more closely with special in- 


tests and scales of various 

wnas, see the latest edition of Oscar K. Buros, Mental Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park 
New Jersey: The Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
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structional emphases in a particular class or with smaller segments of the 
course of study. One frequently hears the comment that standardized 
tests include items which a given class has not studied or which are not 
included in the local course of study. The chief limitation of informal tests 
is that they are not standardized and hence give no basis for comparing 
with an outside criterion the scores obtained by a given pupil or class. On 
the informal test the teacher has no way of knowing whether a child’s 
score is good, poor, or average for a child of his age or maturity. Both the 
standardized and the teacher-made tests have useful places in classroom 
teaching . 19 

Modern schools do not restrict the techniques of appraisal of children’s 
growth and development or the effectiveness of the educational program 
to the use of standardized and informal tests. Such other tools as the 
anecdotal record, the interview, the questionnaire, the rating scale, the 
individual pupil profile, the class record, the cumulative record, and the 
case study are useful devices with which many teachers supplement in¬ 
formation obtained from objective measures. Schools which concern them¬ 
selves with the wholesome all-round development of children need various 
types of information in addition to that obtained from tests. 

Educational diagnosis .—Anyone working with children needs to know 
at least three things: (a) to what extent does a child already know or 
possess certain information, understanding, or skill, (b) what are the 
learning difficulties the child is encountering, and (c) what are the chief 
causes of the child’s difficulties? Answers to the first of these questions 
are sought through the use of the several measuring devices described in 
preceding paragraphs. But it is not enough to know that a sixth-grade child 
has a reading age of nine years or that a fourth grader reflects an emotional 
maturity no greater than that commonly found in kindergarten children. 
Measurement alone is inadequate. The teacher also wants to know the 
nature of the difficulties along the way and the underlying causes. With¬ 
out this information the teacher cannot guide the child’s growth and de¬ 
velopment intelligently. These latter two questions outline the field of 


educational diagnosis. 

Educational diagnosis relates to the techniques by which the teacher 
discovers and evaluates both strengths and weaknesses of the individual 
as a basis for more effective guidance. Just as the physician bases his 
diagnosis on a well-classified knowledge of symptoms of various physical 


i» Excellent assistance on the preparation and administration of informal tests may be ob¬ 
tained from recent books on testing, such as Harry A. Greene, Albert N Gorgensen and J. ay- 
mond Geuberich, Measurement and Evaluation in the Elementary School. New York. Longman , 


Green & Company, 1942. 
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and mental ailments and their underlying causes, so the teacher needs to 
understand all types of learning difficulties, their symptoms, and causes 
in order to make a valid diagnosis of a pupil’s failure to grow in desired 
ways at a satisfactory rate. 20 

The various techniques of measurement described in preceding para¬ 
graphs provide facts and other information essential to accurate diagnosis. 
Particularly helpful in this regard are the cumulative record, the in¬ 
dividual pupil profile, the interview, and the case study. As a rule teachers 
will want to supplement data from these procedures with specifically de¬ 
signed diagnostic tests when pupils are encountering difficulties in the sub¬ 
ject areas. For example, if a student is having difficulty in subtracting a 
three-digit from a four-digit number in which borrowing occurs in the 
unit and the hundreds digits, the teacher can design a diagnostic test which 
will enable her to find the exact point at which the pupil is using faulty pro¬ 
cedure and the nature of the difficulty. Diagnosis is facilitated if the teacher 
can observe the pupil at work or have him think out loud while he is 
working the examples in the diagnostic test. It is easy to see how the 
interview technique would be helpful in diagnosis. Sometimes an analysis 
of a pupil’s written work reveals adequate diagnostic information, but as 
a rule an analysis of written work will reveal the type of error made by 
the pupil but not the cause or the nature of the faulty procedure. 

Measurements of many kinds and regular use of diagnostic tech¬ 
niques are an integral part of everyday teaching. Testing is not something 
which is done apart from teaching or an exercise in which supervisors 
engage once or twice a year. Measurement and diagnosis constitute essential 
features of classroom teaching and should be ever-present aspects of an 
ongoing classroom program. 

Evaluation .—Evaluation means appraisal or judging the value or 
amount or worth-whileness of something. People are always engaging in 
evaluation of some sort. In everyday life a person desires a new automo¬ 
bile ; inquiring about the price, he finds that it is very high and decides that 
he needs new clothes more than a new automobile. In his mind he has 
weighed the relative merits or his relative need and desire for clothes and 
for an automobile and has decided in favor of the clothes. He has used 
some kind of criterion, such as personal need, personal appearance, use¬ 
fulness, or available funds, against which he has weighed the pros and 
cons, and then decided in favor of the clothes. Evaluation implies that there 
are certain criteria, certain fundamental values or considerations in the 


2 °Ed ucat, °nal Diagnosis. Thirty-fourth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1935, p. 7. 
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light of which the facts are reviewed and conclusions reached. Sometimes 
we call this an interpretation of the facts. From this standpoint evaluation 
and interpretation may be thought of as synonymous. 

Evaluation is ever present in the work of the teacher. The various 
techniques of measurement and diagnosis can provide essential informa¬ 
tion, but its interpretation or appraisal must be done by the teacher in the 
light of value criteria geared to the purposes of education and the ma¬ 
turity of children at various age levels. Tests may show that a six-year-old 
just starting school cannot read; learning to read is an important goal in 
elementary schools, but one does not become alarmed because this six-year- 
old has not yet learned to read. Here is a twelve-year-old whose abilities 
in arithmetic parallel those of a typical fourth grader, but the child has 
an I.Q. of 80; hence one concludes that the child is doing very well in 
arithmetic. Evaluation means judgment or interpretation in the light of 
all the related facts and in terms of value criteria. 

Several aspects of evaluation call for special attention when applied 
to procedures of measurement and diagnosis. The use of measurement and 
diagnostic techniques should be restricted to those phases of child growth 
and development for which the teacher has real need of information. Much 
time can be wasted by useless testing which yields no information particu¬ 
larly useful to anyone. Useful testing means that the information gathered 
pertains to significant aspects of child life related to the purposes of educa¬ 
tion. In other words, the data gathered should enable the teacher to do 
a better job of guiding the child’s growth and development toward the pur¬ 
poses of education. In order to do this effectively the educational goals 
sought must be translated into specific pupil behavior items indicative of 
progress toward the goals, and testing procedures must then be selected 
or designed so that they are appropriate to the goals sought, and the test 
items or test situations should be valid and reliable indices of pupil behavior 
and learning. Whatever is tested should be worth testing, the methods 
whereby it is tested should be appropriate to the age of the child tested 
and the goal sought, and the evaluation of the findings should be in terms 
of genuine educational values sought by the school. 

At one time, not so very many years ago, there existed among many 
teachers the notion that the purpose of measurement and diagnosis was to 
discover how well the child was doing, whether he was applying himself 
adequately, or whether he needed admonishment. We have since learned 
that with appropriate nourishment (from the physical and the educational 
standpoints) children will grow and develop in accordance with their in¬ 
dividual growth patterns. If they do not we can rest assured that something 
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is amiss with their environment or their physical well-being. The chief 
function of measurement and diagnosis has therefore become one of find¬ 
ing out how the child is growing and developing so that we may evaluate 
the adequacy of the environment. Heaton phrased the present viewpoint 
in evaluation very succinctly when he said that now teachers were “using 
instruments of evaluation to discover, not whether pupils had done their 
work, but what the work had done to the pupils.” 21 

Measurement, diagnosis, and evaluation are interrelated with each 
other as well as integral phases of an ongoing instructional program. Evalua¬ 
tion is difficult if not impossible without adequate and reasonably ob¬ 
jective data. Measurement and diagnosis provide the data, certain types 
of which are gathered by the teacher at time intervals of designated length. 
For example, children’s height and weight may be obtained and recorded 
every six months; intelligence tests may be given once every three years; 
and standardized achievement tests once each semester. Other types of data 
are gathered more frequently. Illustrations of the latter types of data- 
gathering devices are teacher-made tests, diagnostic tests, and interviews 
with pupils and parents. Evaluation takes place continuously. It is done 
independently by the teacher as well as cooperatively by the teacher 
and individual pupils or by the teacher and groups of pupils while units 
and other activities are planned and evaluated. 

Chapter Summary 

Living and working with children are inseparable parts of the task of 
guiding children’s growth and development in desirable directions. In a 
modern school program the main stream of events consists of experience 
units. Such units involve advance planning by the teacher, cooperative 
teacher-pupil planning, a variety of activities, and evaluation. Teachers 
must be skilled in directing the work of committees, in managing group 
discussion, in utilizing children’s questions, and in their own use of ques¬ 
tions. Measurement, diagnosis, and evaluation are everyday phases of 
teaching. The modern emphasis in evaluation is to determine how good 

a job the school is doing for the child rather than to appraise how well the 
child is doing the school program. 

The major ideas developed in this chapter are: 

1) Living and working with children are interrelated parts of the 
task of guiding children’s growth and development in desirable directions. 

EdUCati0n ,0r Experienced Teach ”*- Chicago: The Uni- 
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2) Group living at school must be on a high plane if the purposeful 
enterprises of class groups are to be carried forward effectively. 

3) An up-to-date and sound philosophy of living and working with 
children must permeate the entire school program. 

4) The character and quality of the main sequence of teaching¬ 
learning situations which make up the body of the school program are 
determined by the organization of the curriculum and the general method 
of teaching used. 

5) The idea of unit organization of teaching-learning situations has 
gained wide acceptance in present-day educational literature. 

6) “Experience units” appear to be the best method of organizing 
teaching-learning enterprises because they embody a more extensive ap¬ 
plication of the best knowledge of how growth, development, and learning 
take place. 

7) Unit organization calls for extensive advance planning by the 
teacher and cooperative teacher-pupil planning in all stages of the develop¬ 
ment of each unit. 

8) Committee work is an essential feature of modern classroom pro¬ 
cedure. 

9) Group discussion is an integral phase of modern classroom pro¬ 
cedure. 

10) Children’s questions should be used extensively by the teacher in 
curriculum planning, in guiding the development of units, and in guiding 

the activities of individual children. 

11) Teachers’ questions can serve many useful purposes in working 

with children. 

12) Drill or practice, when appropriately administered, has a useful 

and important place in a school program. 

13) Measurement, diagnosis, and evaluation are integral features of 

good teaching. 


Recommended Additional Readings 

1 Burton, William H., The Guidance oj Learning Activities. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1944, Chap. 8, “The Organization of Teaching- 
Learning Situations, Both Traditional and Modern”; Chap. 9, “Types of 
Units”; and Chap. 10, “Planning and Developing Units.” 

2. Hopkins L. Thomas, Interaction: The Democratic Process. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1941, Chap. 7, “What Is a Unit and How Is It De- 

veloped?” 

3. Macomber, Freeman Glenn, Guiding Child Development in the Elementary 
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School. New York: American Book Company, 1941, Chaps. 2 and 3, “The 
Experience Unit”; Chap. 4, “Selecting and Planning a Unit of Work”; and 
Chap. 5, “Guiding Unit Activities in the Classroom.” 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Visit a near-by elementary school to observe (a) the way in which teach¬ 
ing-learning situations are organized, (b) a committee of pupils at work, (c) a 
group discussion taking place, (d) the teacher’s use of questions, and (e) the 
ways in which the teacher utilizes children’s questions. 

2. Examine a state, county, or city course of study to determine (a) the 
general organization of the recommended instructional program, and (b) the 
types and character of units recommended. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

The Teacher’s Administrative 
Role 

Tm preceding chapters of this book have 

dealt primarily with (a) the child and how he grows and develops, (b) the 
directions in which home, school, church, and other community agencies 
endeavor to guide his growth and development, (c) the educational re¬ 
sources of his environment and how he utilizes them to meet his develop¬ 
mental needs, and (d) the role of the teacher in providing, creating, or 
utilizing an appropriate and rich educational environment for children of 
elementary school age and in guiding the children in effective uses of that 
environment to enhance their own growth and development in desirable 
directions. The reader’s attention is now directed to two other aspects of 
the enormous task of educating our elementary school children. The pres¬ 
ent chapter surveys the teacher’s administrative role while Chapter IS 
deals with the teacher as a person and professional worker. 

The Teacher and the State 

In the United States education is a function of each of the states. The 
Constitution of the United States makes no reference to or provision for 
education. Moreover, the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution, ratified 
in 1791, provides that “the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” Although the federal government 
has made many contributions to education in the states and has some 
authority to promote and to control education where federal grants are 
involved, the basic control rests with each of the states. This state au¬ 
thority and responsibility for education is expressed in the constitutions 
of the various states and in the laws passed by their legislatures. Because 
of the nature of the relationship between the federal government and 
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the states in educational affairs the public school teacher’s basic orientation 
is to the system of education in vogue in the particular state in which 
she works. Nevertheless, she must not overlook the fact that her broad 
professional orientation is to the United States as a whole and to the world 
at large. The welfare and progress of mankind rest primarily upon the 
effective education of each succeeding generation of children as well as 
upon the continuing education of the adults in society. The progress, or 
lack of progress, of nations, the wars of the past, and the conditions all 
over the world at present have impressed upon people the need for uni¬ 
versal education in every nook and corner of the world. Wars are born 
in the minds of men, and world peace cannot come unless men become 
educated and nations learn how to live with each other in understanding, 
tolerance, and cooperation. Each teacher, therefore, is an agent for peace 
and the welfare of mankind in a world society. 

Intelligent self-government is possible only among well-educated peo¬ 
ple. In the United States the ideal of democratic self-government is close 
to the heart of every thinking citizen. This ideal must be expressed in 
practice in the home, the neighborhood, the local community, the state, 
and the nation, and in international affairs. Each person is really a citizen 
at each of these levels, at least to the extent that his abilities and activities 
enable him to operate at the different levels. The welfare of each individual 
is associated in one way or another with the character of self-government 
in his community, in his state, in his nation, and in the world at large. 
Each child’s education, therefore, must be oriented to the role that he will 
play at these different levels of citizenship. In the United States, where 
we are committed to democratic self-government, the teacher is an agent 
for promoting the ideals and practices of democracy in the country as a 
whole. Although the teacher operates locally in a particular classroom in a 
particular community, the work that is being done there may be thought 
of as the molding of some of the bricks needed for building the castle of a 
well-educated citizenry so necessary for an enduring democracy. Each 
teacher, therefore, is a builder of the castle of democracy, an agent and a 

builder of the society of tomorrow. 

Going now from the realm of the national and the international to that 

of the state, we come closer to the immediate and the tangible relation¬ 
ships of the teacher. The fact that school districts, school buildings, and 
teaching positions exist arises out of the authority vested in state con¬ 
stitutions and state legislatures to provide for education. State legislatures 
have very broad powers of control over the schools within their territories. 
As a rule the legislature may determine the types of schools to be estab- 
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lished throughout the states, the means of their support, the organs of 
their administration, the contents of their curricula, and the qualifications 
of their teachers. 1 Local school districts are created by the state and have 
only such duties and authority as it grants to them. The appointment of 
teachers is one of the authorities delegated by the state to local school 
districts and their boards of education. Technically, the teacher is en¬ 
gaged by the local board of education, but in a very real sense the teacher 
is an agent of the state. It is the teacher who in the local situation carries 
out the state program. It is important, therefore, that the teacher be thor¬ 
oughly acquainted with the details of the program of education as it is 
outlined and carried forward in the particular state in which she works. 

The Strategic Local Role of the Teacher 

In the particular building or the particular classroom in which she 
works the teacher is one of the key figures in the community’s educational 
program. The school is either good, mediocre, or poor, depending on the 
kind of teacher in the classroom and what that teacher does. Brick and 
mortar, books, and other instructional resources are important, but when 
all is said and done, the teacher is the most important part of any school 
program. “As is the teacher, so is the school”—the old adage still holds 
true. 

It is the teacher who chiefly determines the character and scope of 
children’s schooling. In the classroom and in other school activities the 
teacher is the guiding influence. Most of the administrative and curriculum 
policies of the school system must be implemented by the classroom teacher. 
The role of education in state, national, and international affairs is far 
reaching, and the foundation is laid with a particular group of children 
in a particular school or classroom in the local community. Education in 
its broadest as well as its narrowest aspects must take place where the 
children are, and the children live and go to school in the neighborhoods 
of the local communities, big and small, in every nook and corner of the 
land. 

The Teacher as an Organizer 

So much has been said in this book about the teacher’s relationship to 
children’s education that further comment at this point is limited to cer- 

1 Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1933, pp. S-6. * 
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tain administrative aspects. Every enterprise needs some form of organiza¬ 
tion and management, and the way in which it is organized and managed 
has much to do with its success and worth. The teacher, therefore, must 
be a skillful organizer and manager; otherwise the quality of children’s 
school activities is jeopardized. Organization and management must be 
consistent with the purposes to be achieved through an activity. 

The principles just stated have numerous applications in the teacher’s 
work. The teacher usually has considerable freedom in designing the daily 
and weekly schedule for her class. This schedule should reflect and imple¬ 
ment the basic curriculum philosophy which prevails in the school system. 
If the curriculum is organized in terms of subjects taught in isolation with 
major emphasis upon the acquisition of academic prowess, the classroom 
schedule should be arranged so that it is consistent with these conceptions. 
If educational objectives are more broadly conceived, and a broad fields or 
common-activities-of-living curriculum prevails in the school, then the 
classroom schedule should implement them. The kind of school program 
envisioned by the preceding chapters of this book would call for a class¬ 
room schedule which provides longer class periods for good portions of the 
day and flexibility in time allotments. The essential point is that the 
teacher has considerable control over the management of the school day 
and the school week, that she should manage the use of school time in 
ways which are consistent with the values sought and the nature of chil¬ 
dren’s activities, and that her management of school time determines in 
large part the kind of education that children receive. 

The relationship between classroom management and the character 
and quality of children’s education may be carried a step farther. Class¬ 
room housekeeping, which is an ever-present problem, has to be organized 
and managed expeditiously; otherwise it will interfere with good teaching 
practices. There must be a plan for the care of children’s wraps and for 
their access to them. Plants, animals, the aquarium, exhibits, and room 
decorations must be looked after regularly. Books and papers must be 
distributed, used, cared for, and collected at various times. The classroom 
library must be kept in working order and the books changed periodically. 
The seating arrangement must be altered for the different activities but 
always located so that the physical setting of the room will facilitate the 
type of activity to be carried on. Papers and pencils must be kept off the 
floor and general room cleanliness should be maintained. All such matters 
require organization and management even though committees of children 
assume the responsibilities. The tone and quality of the whole educational 
program is affected by the way in which these phases of classroom man- 
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agement are handled. The teacher’s administrative skill will be tested at 
many points. 


Health and Welfare Services 

The success of any school program for the protection and promotion 
of children’s health depends on the wholehearted interest and active co¬ 
operation of the classroom teacher. The teacher’s relationship to health 
and welfare services includes (1) daily observation, (2) control of com¬ 
municable disease, (3) periodic medical and dental examinations, (4) cor¬ 
rection of defects, (5) vision and hearing testing, (6) periodic weighing and 
measuring, (7) safety as concerns fire, traffic, play, building and grounds, 
(8) physical education, (9) first aid, (10) school lunch, (11) health in¬ 
struction, (12) hygienic school schedule, (13) school sanitation, (14) habit 
training, (15) mental hygiene, (16) school nursing, medical, dental, and 
psychiatric service, (17) special classes for exceptional children, (18) school 
records, (19) welfare services, and (20) community coordination—an im¬ 
pressive list of the many ways in which the teacher relates herself to the 
school health program. Only certain groups of these items will be dis¬ 
cussed here. 

Some health and welfare services are the direct responsibility of 
teachers in that the teacher is the chief agent in initiating and performing 
them. In this group are all the items listed in the preceding paragraph 
except categories 3, 4,16, and 17. In some schools, teachers have a coopera¬ 
tive relationship rather than a direct responsibility for items 18, 19, and 
20, but in all schools the classroom teacher is responsible for the daily 
observation of the children’s health. From such observation the teacher 
should be able to identify the individuals who deviate from their usual 
health status and to determine whether those symptoms suggest the pres¬ 
ence of some communicable disease. 

In many of the more modern schools of today the classroom teacher 
is expected to administer the screening tests in vision and hearing and to 
record the height and weight of each child at stated intervals. The latter 
two measures are made periodically as a part of the program to obtain 
developmental data on each child. Most classroom teachers are responsible 
for planning a daily schedule which promotes child health. Such a schedule 
should make appropriate provision for rest, relaxation, play, and variation 
in activities. The teacher must also assume major responsibility for the 
mental health of the children and for school sanitation. 

Somewhat less direct but nonetheless important duties fall on the 
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teacher in connection with safety in all its aspects, periodic medical and 
dental examinations, first aid, correction of defects, and health records. 
Practices vary from school to school, but in most cases the teacher co¬ 
operates in the administration of these services. In many instances the 
services are initiated and managed by some other staff member but the 
teacher is expected to assist. Many times teachers play a strategic role in 
urging children and parents to have physical defects corrected or in identi¬ 
fying pupils in need of special medical, dental, welfare, or psychological 
services. 

The teacher’s concern for children’s growth and well-being makes her 
the logical person to utilize community resources for individual pupil needs. 
For example, when a child requires clothes or shoes or more food, the 
teacher should know what community agencies to turn to. 

Records and Reports 

The teacher has many and varied responsibilities regarding the nu¬ 
merous records every school keeps and the reports which it makes. Ac¬ 
curate and adequate records are as important in education as in business 
for without them there is no way of knowing the status of any phase of 
the school’s work. 

The school census .—Every state requires that a house-to-house canvass 
be made at periodic intervals to ascertain the names, ages, and addresses of 
all children within certain age limits. The frequency with which the census 
must be taken, the method of taking it, and the age group to be included 
vary from state to state; but there is no exception to the principle that 
an accurate census taken with reasonable frequency is basic to the state’s 
responsibility of providing an education for all children. In some states 
the census is used as a basis for distributing state and county school funds. 

The teacher’s relationship to the school census varies somewhat, de¬ 
pending on the size of the school system and on local practices. In the 
districts in which the teachers themselves are asked to take the census 
they must be familiar with all the legal aspects of census taking as well as 
the forms used and the procedure to be followed in house-to-house can¬ 
vassing. Even though the teacher does not participate in taking the census, 
she should be familiar with the law in the state in which she teaches. The 
census list becomes the official list against which the school checks its 
population to determine whether all children who should be in school are 
actually there. The teacher, who keeps the record of daily attendance, thus 
has the original record of the school population and is in the key position to 
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discover those children who should be looked up by the attendance officer 
and brought to school. 

In a large school these functions are part of the duties of the prin¬ 
cipal’s office, but in a smaller school the teacher may be the one to take 
the census, to compare the school population list with the census list, 
and to call at the homes of nonattenders or to report their names to an 
attendance officer. A large proportion of the illiteracy in the United States 
can be attributed to lax or inadequate methods of relating census data to 
school membership and attendance records and laxity in the enforcement 
of the compulsory school attendance laws. Statistics show that each year 
in the United States there are approximately five million children aged 
five to seventeen, inclusive, who are not enrolled in any school, public 
or private. 

Attendance .—It has been generally recognized that compulsory at¬ 
tendance is essential to free public education and that the state is responsi¬ 
ble for making sure that all its children receive schooling. All states have 
compulsory school attendance laws, the lower age limits for compulsory 
attendance ranging from six to eight years, the upper limits ranging from 
fourteen to eighteen years. 

The original record of each child’s attendance is made by the teacher 
to whom the child reports at the opening of each morning and afternoon 
session. Most schools provide the teacher with an attendance register in 
which the record for each child is to be kept, but the teacher needs to 
devise a scheme for taking and recording the attendance at the opening of 
each half-day session. In larger schools the principal’s office requests a list 
of absentees shortly after the school session has opened. Pupil assistants 
may deliver these reports to the office. In many schools the principal or 
a secretary telephones the home to ascertain the cause of absence. In some 
schools a pupil assistant from each room makes the calls. If the child’s 
home cannot be reached by telephone, inquiry may be made from a neigh¬ 
bor or the teacher may visit it as soon as a convenient time can be found. 
It may be assumed that an occasional absence of a child who is normally 
in regular attendance is for legitimate reasons, so that the inquiry at the 
home is to make sure that the parents know that the child is not in school 
and to express the school’s interest in the child. Home visits by the princi¬ 
pal, the teacher, or an attendance officer are usually restricted to cases in 
which an extended absence or very irregular attendance prevails. 

Most schools require the teacher to make a summary report of at¬ 
tendance at the end of each month or six weeks’ period and at the end of the 
semester or year. Usually the school provides the blanks on which such 
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reports are to be made, but the teacher must be able to make the correct 
summaries and the appropriate entries. The individual attendance record 
kept by the teacher serves as the official legal record in the event that court 
action is required in cases of illegal absence. 

Individual cumulative records .—Every school keeps some kind of 
cumulative record for each child. In most schools it is a card on which data 
regarding attendance, grade placement, achievement, and certain other 
items are recorded from year to year—in short, a record of the child’s 
school history. In recent years many school systems have changed from 
an abbreviated permanent record card to a more comprehensive type of 
cumulative record which gives many kinds of developmental data. 

The classroom teacher is usually responsible for gathering and record¬ 
ing most of the original data for cumulative records. These include measure¬ 
ments of height, weight, vision, and hearing and the scores on mental and 
achievement tests. The anecdotal records also kept by the teacher are 
used in conferences with parents and in guiding the growth and develop¬ 
ment of each child. 

Health records .—A preceding paragraph discussed the scope of the 
health program as well as the teacher’s role in it. Objective data on chil¬ 
dren’s health and growth are as basic to a good school program as informa- 

* 

tion on emotional, mental, and educational matters. In some schools health 
data are recorded on a health record, which is a card separate from the 
so-called permanent record card; in other school systems the health data 
are made a part of a comprehensive cumulative record. 

School marks .—Most school systems today still use some kind of 
comparative marking system and expect each teacher to record an ap¬ 
praisal of each pupil once every six or nine weeks. The A, B, C, D, E mark¬ 
ing scheme is still widely used, although many school systems have de¬ 
veloped variations. One of the more recent but less frequently used is the 

5 and U method—satisfactory and unsatisfactory. 

Every marking scheme, regardless of its details, involves one or both 
of two basic ideas: a comparison of the performance or achievement of a 
given pupil with the others in the class group or the comparison of a given 
pupil with course-of-study or other standards adopted for the group or 
grade in which the child happens to be. Neither of these underlying assump¬ 
tions really tells very much about the child’s actual status. A child may be 
low, average, or high in reading as compared to the group or the standards 
for the grade, but one still doesn’t know whether the child’s reading abilities 
are equivalent to those of a six-year-old, an eight-year-old, or a fourteen- 
year-old. Neither does one know in what aspects of reading the child is 
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low, average, or above the norm for children of his chronological or mental 
age. In fact, a comparative marking scheme tells very little about a child’s 
growth and development. 

These limitations have led a few school systems to abandon compara¬ 
tive marking schemes altogether and to substitute for them some system of 
objective data which would enable a teacher to observe the kinds and 
amounts of progress the child is making. For example, if a teacher knows 
that a year ago a child’s height was 
equivalent to the average height of 
children of his chronological age and 
that now his height is slightly above 
or below the average of children of 
the same chronological age, then the 
teacher can conclude that during the 
twelve months that have just elapsed 
this youngster has grown so many 
inches in height, that he is growing 
but at a somewhat faster or slower 
rate than the average child during 
that age interval, and that even now 
this child’s height is very near the 
average for children of his age. Ob¬ 
jective data of other types, such as 
the child’s weight and his achieve¬ 
ment in academic fields, may be 
analyzed in similar fashion so that a 
child’s progress is compared with his 
own previous status, the only really 
satisfactory basis for comparison. 

When objective developmental data are thus used the continuing use 
of a comparative marking system becomes pointless. The headaches and 
heartaches of teachers, pupils, parents, relatives, and neighbors which in¬ 
evitably accompany a comparative marking system can be avoided and 
the study and observation of each child’s growth and development placed 
on an objective and educationally sound basis. 

Reporting to parents .—Many teachers have always been dissatisfied 
with the conventional and familiar type of report card. The typical card 
used in schools today is a fairly small one which provides spaces for the 
child’s name and grade, days present or absent, times tardy, the teacher’s 
marks in the subject fields, and a place for the parent to sign each time 



“Several phases of your child’s devel¬ 
opment are revealed by this comparison 
of drawings fro?n last year and this year’’ 
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the card is sent home. It is not difficult to understand why teachers dislike 

this type of report card as a means of communication between school and 
home. 

Dissatisfaction with it has led many school systems during the past 
twenty years to experiment with other types of cards which would em¬ 
body in their rubrics a more comprehensive view of the broad educational 
efforts of the school and would provide a better means of communication 
between school and home. These new cards have provided captions for 
rating various habits, character and personality traits, and study skills. 
School systems which are using these report cards are not entirely satisfied 
with them because they still do not provide the personalized contact be¬ 
tween teacher and parents which is desired. There is seemingly no sub¬ 
stitute for personal conferences between teacher and parents. Such con¬ 
ferences have been inaugurated in some school systems, either as a 
supplement to the conventional or revised report cards or, in a few schools, 
as a substitute for the former. 

No matter what system of reporting to parents may prevail in a school 
system, the teacher carries the major responsibility for administering the 
reporting procedure. The teacher thus has the opportunity to interpret the 
efforts and program of the school and the child’s growth and development 
to the parents and to secure their active interest and cooperation in the 
best program of in-school and out-of-school activities for the child. Home 
and school relations stand or fall on the skill of the teacher in working with 
parents and children. 


Textbook Management 

Free textbooks are a corollary to compulsory education in a democracy. 
There is no point in requiring children to go to school if there are no 
books at school for them. A study published in 1940 showed that the fun¬ 
damental relationship between free textbooks and compulsory schooling 
had been recognized by legislation in forty-seven states. In thirty of the 
states the laws made the provision of free textbooks mandatory in some or 
all grades. In the other seventeen states the law permitted local districts to 
provide free textbooks. 

There are four major points at which the teacher becomes involved in 
the management of textbooks. At the opening of the school term the books 
needed by the class must be secured from the bookroom and distributed to 
the children. Usually the bookroom maintains an account with each teacher, 
and the teacher is held responsible for the return of the books issued to her. 
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The teacher in turn checks the books out to the pupils. Sometimes an ac¬ 
count, in the form of a card, is kept for each pupil. Getting the books from 
the bookroom and checking them out to the pupils comprise the first two 
phases of the teacher’s responsibility in textbook management. 

The other two phases relate to the children’s use and return of the 
books and the return of the books to the bookroom. The teacher is respon¬ 
sible for guiding children in the use and care of books in their possession. 
If a book is lost or damaged beyond reasonable wear the pupil is ordinarily 
expected to pay for it. Usually the teacher collects these payments, turns 
the money in at the office, and squares the account with the bookroom. At 
the end of the term the children check their books in to the teacher, who 
in turn sees that the books get back to the bookroom. Each school has its 
own procedures and records for handling these four phases of textbook 
management. 

Library Purchases and Uses 

Most modern elementary schools have a central library which serves 
as a custodial and circulating center for all types of instructional resources, 
such as books, pictures, bulletins, slides, phonograph records, and exhibit 
materials. The classroom teacher has two functions in connection with the 
school library. She is expected to instruct children in the use of the library, 
including the use of the card catalogue, how to secure and return a book, 
and the care of books. Since each classroom should be supplied generously 
with supplementary reading materials pertaining to the units in progress, 
the teacher must take the initiative in bringing to the classroom whatever 
books are available. In addition to books, the teacher must know what 
pictures, records, and slides are available, so that these, too, may be utilized 
in the instructional program. A rich educational environment in the class¬ 
room requires that teacher and pupils use the library extensively. The 
supply of books and other resources brought to the classroom should be 
a changing collection, so that the available bookcase space in the classroom 

is always utilized for materials pertinent to the instructional units in 
progress. 

The teacher’s second function in library management deals with the 
selection of materials for the library. In most schools teachers are expected 
to recommend new purchases to be made by the library. Usually individual 
teachers may make recommendations but not infrequently they are made by 
committees of teachers. Such recommendations cover all types of materials 
provided by the library. In order to be qualified to recommend the purchase 
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of materials the teacher must know what new books and instructional aids 
are placed on the market each year. 

Instructional Supplies 

Books and instructional supplies are indeed the tools of the classroom 
and are of primary importance for the learner, the teacher, and the cur¬ 
riculum maker. Since they furnish the media through which many of the 
educational processes operate, the quantity and character of these tools of 
learning determine in no small measure the methods teachers use and the 
actual outcomes of school activities. 



“That one has the best illustrations and the clearest type.” 


Most school systems today appropriate funds to be used for the pur¬ 
chase of instructional supplies such as paper of all kinds, erasers, pencils, 
pens, crayons, paints, lumber, leather, and hundreds of other items needed 
in a modern school program. A study published in 1944 showed that 90 per 
cent of cities of more than 100,000 in population, 91 per cent of those with 
populations between 30,000 and 100,000, and 98 per cent of those under 
30,000 in population provided all or some of the instructional supplies other 
than textbooks and supplementary books. 2 The annual expenditure per 
pupil for supplies in 114 cities of all sizes averaged $2.05; the range was 
from $1.84 in 23 cities of more than 100,000 population to $2.91 in 39 cities 

of less than 30,000 population. 


2 "Administrative Policies and Practices Relating to Textbooks and Instructional Supplies and 
Expenditures (or These Items in 326 Public School Systems. 1943-44.” Educational Research 

Service, Circular No. 5, 1944. 
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Since the teacher is the logical person to know what types of supplies 
are required in the instructional program, she should keep herself informed 
on what is available and where it may be secured. In the past, many 
teachers have been so negligent that they have been unable to give construc¬ 
tive guidance to those responsible for determining the list of supplies to be 
ordered. As a result, many school stockrooms are filled with supplies which 
are inappropriate and hence never used while teachers plod along with 
a program made mediocre because of the unavailability of essential mate¬ 
rials. To avoid these absurd, wasteful, and unnecessary conditions, every 
school should have a faculty committee which has a continuing responsi¬ 
bility for appraising the appropriateness and adequacy of the instructional 
supplies. Every teacher, whether or not a member of such a committee, has 
a role to play in helping the school system to make the best use of the 
funds available for these materials. 

Most schools have a stockroom of some kind in which supplies are 
placed when they reach the school. Usually the stockroom is organized so 
that each type of article can be found easily and obtained with a minimum 
of red tape. A well-organized stockroom maintains a continuous inventory 
of supplies and requires constant effort if it is to be kept functioning 
smoothly. Even though much of the routine of operating the stockroom 
is performed by a secretary, it soon becomes a chaotic jumble unless each 
teacher does her share in maintaining its working efficiency by observing 
its operating procedures. 

In school systems where the school buildings themselves do not have 
adequate space for storing supplies on a long-term basis, teachers must 
requisition frequently from the central warehouse. In this event the teacher 
must understand the requisition procedure and know the correct way to 
make out the requisition form. Frequently much time is lost because 
requisitions are improperly made. Teachers should know the schedule of 
deliveries to each school so that requisitions are presented in time to secure 
supplies before they are needed in the classroom. 

Classroom use of instructional materials, the teacher’s third role in the 
management of supplies, has two aspects. The first is the appropriate class¬ 
room use of each type of supply. Sometimes perfectly good supplies have 
mediocre value because they are incorrectly used. The second phase deals 
with children’s economical use of supplies. Much is said these days about 
thrift and conservation education. A good place to apply these educa¬ 
tional values is in children’s use of school supplies. The fact that these 
supplies are furnished free by the school should not justify their wanton 
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misuse or waste. Supplies will not be used economically, however, until 
the children have developed a genuine concern for their economic value and 
the importance of using them wisely. 

School Plant Management 

The emphasis throughout this book has been upon the strategic and 
important role of the classroom teacher in every phase of the school pro¬ 
gram, including the care and use of the school building, grounds, and 
equipment. The responsibilities of the teacher in this area again are three¬ 
fold: the equitable use of the various school facilities other than the 
teacher’s own classroom, the use of the classroom itself, and the general care 
of school property. 

Nearly every school has some facilities used in common by several or 
all class groups: the library, the gymnasium, the auditorium, the lunch¬ 
room, the playground, the lavatories, special music, art, or visual-aids 
rooms. Each teacher must realize that these facilities were designed to be 
used by all the children. Taking turns in their use means that every teacher 
must cooperate in developing a schedule which allows each special room to 
be utilized on as nearly a full-time basis as possible and at the same time 
provides all classes an equal opportunity to enjoy it. Naturally, each teacher 
must also assume responsibility for proper supervision of the special room 
and its equipment while her class is using it. 

Since certain phases of classroom management have been treated in 
previous chapters, only a few elements will be mentioned at this time. The 
physical environment in the classroom has much to do with children’s com¬ 
fort, interest, and effort in classroom activities. The responsibility for main¬ 
taining temperature, ventilation, and lighting at the comfort level rests 
squarely with the teacher. Pupil committees can be appointed to look after 
these matters, but the teacher must be constantly alert to make sure that 
the physical surroundings are at a level which encourages optimum com¬ 
fort and effort. It is so easy for teacher and pupils to become absorbed 
in their classroom activities that they become oblivious to the fact that 
the temperature has climbed to eighty or more, that the room is stuffy, and 
that the sun has passed the point in its orbit where the shades no longer 
need to be drawn or that they should have been drawn an hour ago. 

Management of the seating arrangement within the classroom is also 
the teacher’s responsibility. Children should be seated so that they get the 
best light on their books or seatwork, yet grouped in ways which will 
facilitate the types of activities being carried forward. It is difficult to have 
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an effective discussion if pupils are sitting in straight rows looking at each 
other’s necks. Effective group discussion requires face-to-face relationships, 
or a circular seating arrangement so that all in the group can see the speaker. 
A listening situation thus calls for a seating arrangement quite different 
from that of a group discussion. The teacher should change the seating 
arrangement in the classroom whenever different types of activities make 
such readjustments desirable. 

Some school buildings and grounds give the impression that the chief 
objective of the school program is the neglect and destruction of school 
property and the inculcation in children of ideals and habits of slovenli¬ 
ness, pilfering, carelessness, and a general “the devil may care” attitude. In 
such schools the seats are carved full of initials, desks are broken and 
abandoned in classroom corners and halls, window shades are ragged, torn, 
and discolored, patches of plaster have fallen from walls and ceiling, door¬ 
knobs and panels are missing from the doors, hinges are loose, odor and filth 
make toilet rooms offensive, shrubbery on the school grounds is nonexistent 
or looks like desert sage, and weeds and mud puddles dot the playground. 
Motion-picture projectors, mimeograph machines, phonographs, radios, 
and typewriters haven’t been in good working order for months or years. Yet 
some people call such a place a school. 

This word picture is not overdrawn. Anyone who wishes to take the 
trouble can find such schools in any state in the Union. One reason why 
they still scourge the educational scene is that the teachers in them have 
no vision of what education can and should be, no concept of the educa¬ 
tional influence of the child’s environment, no notion of what a teacher must 
do to guide children into active and eager participation in the improve¬ 
ment and care of the school plant and equipment. Yet it is easy to see how 
teachers, through the cooperative participation of their classes, may as¬ 
sume leadership and responsibility for the general care of school property 
and equipment. The old saying that charity begins at home applies to the 
care of the school plant. Much of what is involved in education for char¬ 
acter, citizenship, conservation, thrift, and cleanliness stems from children’s 
attitudes toward the school plant. In fact, it is not an exaggeration to say 
that no school can expect to inculcate these values unless its teachers and 
pupils are conscious of their responsibility for its plant. 

Community Relationships 

As a rule good schools exist only in communities in which the people 
are aware of their presence, have an interest in them, have frequent per- 
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sonal contacts with the schools, have reasonable familiarity with their 
program and policies, feel that their children are getting good schooling, and 
know the needs of the schools. These conditions can prevail only if the 
school and its teachers have many and varied contacts with the community 
and its adults. This relationship should not be a one-way relationship in 
which the school faculty tells the people what’s what or in which the people 
dictate to the school. It should be a mutually cooperative, interacting rela¬ 
tionship in which parents and teachers manifest a frank but friendly con¬ 
cern for the welfare of children and the development of a school program 
which serves children adequately in present-day society. In such a friendly 
working relationship teachers and administrative and supervisory officers 
will be able to give professional leadership to the lay groups. 

A successful relationship between school and community requires ex¬ 
tensive effort by the superintendent of schools and all principals and 
supervisors; but the role of the classroom teacher is so significant that the 
efforts of the former have little value unless the teacher also does her part 
well. Here, again, the teacher is the key person, for she fills several strategic 
positions in community relations. 

Good day-by-day classroom teaching which includes skillful and 
sympathetic living and working with children is the most important ele¬ 
ment in community relations. Parents’ most direct and personal contact 
with the school is through their own children. If their children are having 
a happy, interesting, profitable, and challenging time at school, parents 
think well of the school; conversely, parents will not think well of the 
school, even if it is a brand-new building with all modern equipment, unless 
their children are experiencing worth-while learnings in a wholesome en¬ 
vironment. Unless good teaching prevails in the school, a pleasant working 
relationship with parents is impossible. Good teaching, on the other hand, 
opens the way for other types of wholesome community relations. Teachers 
should realize that they as individuals and their teaching in particular form 
the keystone to school and community relations. 

Teachers play other active roles in community relations: individual 
parent-teacher conferences at school, teachers’ visits to children’s homes, 
parents’ visits to the classroom and observation of activities there, social 
programs given by children for their parents, programs of unit culminating 
activities, periodic reports to parents of children’s progress in school, class 
participation in school and community improvement projects, the utiliza¬ 
tion of adults and community agencies in the school program, and teacher 
participation in the P.T.A. Most of these activities have been treated in 
one way or another in preceding chapters; hence further detail is omitted 
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at this point. It is essential that teachers recognize these as important ex¬ 
pressions of school and community relations and that they should assume 
responsibility for making these contacts effective and constructive influ¬ 
ences in building a wholesome relationship between the school and the 
community. 

Relationships with Administrative 

and Supervisory Personnel 

Unless she teaches in a small school in a small school district, the 
teacher has one or more administrative and supervisory officers with whom 
she shares duties and responsibilities. In a school system of five to thirty 
or forty teachers the superintendent of schools may carry all of these re¬ 
sponsibilities for the elementary and the secondary schools or there may 
be an elementary school teacher who teaches only part time and assumes 
some administrative and supervisory duties. Hence, in a small school sys¬ 
tem the elementary school teacher has a part-time principal and the super¬ 
intendent of schools as administrative and supervisory co-workers. In 
larger school systems each elementary school is likely to have a nonteaching 
principal who devotes full time to administrative and supervisory work; 
moreover, the superintendent’s office will be staffed with a variety of 
supervisory assistants, in which case each teacher has a larger number of 
persons with specialized training to whom she can look for assistance. The 
presence in the school system of one or more administrative and super¬ 
visory officers raises the question of the teacher’s relationship to them. 

In order to orient herself appropriately in her relationships with pro¬ 
fessional associates in the school system, each teacher should clarify her 
notions about herself and her own role as a professional worker; she should 
also have clear ideas about the duties and responsibilities of others and be 
willing to make any reasonable adjustments required of her. Yet this busi¬ 
ness of achieving and maintaining mutually satisfying and helpful rela¬ 
tions with associates is a reciprocal affair and no supervisor who does not 
respect them will have the respect of his teachers. 

Studies in human relationships have made it quite clear that mutually 
satisfying relationships with other people are seldom achieved or main¬ 
tained unless each of the parties in the relationship is a well-adjusted per¬ 
son with a wholesome, well-integrated personality. To achieve a well- 
adjusted personality is as difficult for teachers as for anyone else, but a 
number of qualities seem to be essential. The teacher must have confidence 
in herself as a person and as a teacher. Self-confidence as a teacher comes 
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in part from thorough professional preparation. The teacher should have 
had sufficient college or university training and have done enough inde¬ 
pendent reading so that she can honestly feel that she really knows what 
she needs to know about education as it pertains to the segment of the 
school system in which she has chosen to work. For the elementary school 
teacher in particular this means professional competence in elementary 
education and especially for the specific age group with which she works. 
Like anyone else with similar deficiencies, teachers who are not well in¬ 
formed professionally are apt to feel insecure, to be apologetic about them¬ 
selves and their work, to be antagonistic or arrogant in their viewpoints, 
to have final and perfect answers to all problems, and to have a mind 
closed to all new ideas. A person in such a predicament has little chance for 
satisfying relations with his associates whether they be pupils, teachers, 
or administrative or supervisory officers. 

Self-confidence in one’s professional competence engenders self- 
confidence in oneself as a person and tends to make one at ease in one’s 
work and in relations with others. Good social adjustment is associated 
with a feeling of happiness, friendliness, courtesy, helpfulness, and attitudes 
of tolerance and kindliness. One must assume that the other fellow, too, is 
sincere in his efforts, is without malice, and strives for the best interests 
of all. Difference of opinion should be viewed as honest differences, and 
the intellectual honesty of others should not be questioned until there is 
undeniable evidence to the contrary. Unless each teacher orients herself 
in this way, satisfactory staff relationships are impossible. 

Sometimes it is said that professionally competent teachers become 
egotistical and thereby destroy their effectiveness. In teaching as in other 
fields those who know all the answers are almost sure to be the uninformed, 
for anyone who has kept pace with the expanding frontiers of educational 
research and theory realizes how many unanswered questions still remain. 
It is sometimes said that the one who knows most, knows least because 
he knows the limitations of present knowledge. Perhaps it would be better 
to say that the one who knows most is most humble. Surely real profes¬ 
sional competence should promote humility rather than arrogance. 

Understanding the other fellow and knowing his duties, his problems, 
and his difficulties is another important element in wholesome staff rela¬ 
tionships. The teacher must realize that division of labor is essential in 
a school staff and that other persons, such as the principal, the supervisor, 
the superintendent, and the custodian, are in the school system because 
there are duties to be performed which cannot be handled by classroom 
teachers. The superintendent of schools has a multitude of duties and prob- 
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lems which must be looked after well in order that the school system may 
operate, that teachers may have positions and salaries, and that teachers 
and pupils may have appropriate facilities and materials for effective work. 
The superintendent must make sure that the school laws of the state are 
applied appropriately in the local school system; that the board of educa¬ 
tion is kept informed of modern trends in education, of current changes in 
state and federal practices and the many other kinds of information that 
school boards must have in order to develop good policies and appropriate 
procedures for administering the local schools. A school budget must be 
prepared each year; local tax revenues, state and federal aid, and other 
sources of income must be estimated ; and salary schedules for teachers and 
other school employees must be worked out. There are also the problems 
associated with the repair, remodeling, and maintenance of school prop¬ 
erty and the planning, financing, and construction of new school buildings. 
The superintendent must determine the types of persons needed on the 
school staff and develop standards of professional training or other prepara¬ 
tion for each group of employees. These are but a few of the tasks which 
fall on the shoulders of the superintendent of schools, but the list at least 
gives the teacher a small notion of the problems to which a superintendent 
must devote his time. Some knowledge of the superintendent’s duties, prob¬ 
lems, and worries helps the teacher to understand him as a person and as 
a professional associate whose concern must be for the general welfare of 
the school system as a whole, the needs of each of its parts, and all members 
of the school staff. 

Most of the larger school systems engage one or more general or special 
supervisors or consultants whose chief function is to give leadership and 
direction to the instructional program. In practice it is difficult to separate 
administration from supervision, and it is probably best if no special dif¬ 
ferentiation is sought. Supervisors are employed by school systems because 
the tasks to be dealt with on a system-wide basis are too numerous to be 
handled by the superintendent alone. They have been called supervisors 
because most of their duties relate to problems of the curriculum, methods, 
and materials and because in the beginning their function was largely that 
of supervising or directing the instructional program. At present, in most 
school systems, supervisors are viewed as administrative assistants to the 

superintendent and are given special duties regarding the instructional 
program. 

In order to take fullest advantage of such supervisors as the school 
system may have, the teacher must know why supervisors are employed, 
what their spheres of activity are, and how to get the most help from them. 
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Supervisors, usually persons with broad as well as highly specialized train¬ 
ing, are qualified to render services not otherwise available. The major 
functions of supervisors are (1) to give expert advice and guidance on 
instructional and school management problems, (2) to implement ways and 
means of bringing about improvements in the program of the local schools, 
(3) to implement and coordinate the in-service professional development 
of teachers and principals, (4) to coordinate on a system-wide basis those 
aspects of schoolwork on which system-wide uniformity is desirable and 
to encourage individual school deviation from system-wide practice, and 
(5) to coordinate administrative, organizational,, and instructional prob¬ 
lems. 

These functions delineate the sphere of their operations but do not 
tell the real story of why supervisors are employed. Throughout all their 
activities their real purpose is to help teachers do the best job of teaching 
of which they are capable and to help them grow personally and profes¬ 
sionally as they continue to serve the schools. Teachers should realize that 
the chief contribution of the supervisor is that of a helper and that his 
services should be sought frequently and in connection with all types of 
curriculum, method, and school management problems. 

Many teachers foolishly build up in their own minds the idea that the 
supervisor is the “big boss” to whom they must look for directions, whom 
they must please, and whom they must fear. It is for this reason that 
some teachers shudder whenever the supervisor visits the classroom or 
calls them in for a conference. Unfortunately, there have been supervisors 
who were veritable despots, but today a supervisor who must be obeyed, 
feared, cajoled, and pleased is unworthy of the position. Most supervisors 
believe in and practice democratic relations with teachers and principals. 
Today’s supervisors recognize that the only kind of educational program 
that belongs in the classroom is a program which the teacher understands, 
believes in, and is skilled in putting into practice. They recognize that 
the teacher is the key person in the educational program and that the 
supervisor’s function is to help her do a good job and become a better 
teacher. Teachers, therefore, not only should feel that they can have free, 
frank, impersonal professional relations with supervisors; they should 
seek their help, request them to visit their classes, and ask for conferences. 
Professionally competent teachers, it need hardly be added, have no hesi¬ 
tancy about frequent and close working relationships with supervisors. 

Of the various administrative and supervisory persons in a school sys¬ 
tem the principal is the teacher’s closest working associate. In some school 
systems the role of the principal is restricted to administrative matters, 
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and supervisors are supposed to look after the instructional affairs; in 
others the principal is expected to be a professional leader in all adminis¬ 
trative and supervisory problems. In either case the teacher will have many 
problems each week on which she will wish the advice of the principal. The 
teacher should realize that the function of the principal is to run the inter¬ 
ference, to clear the way, to provide materials, and in other ways help the 
teacher to do the best job the circumstances will permit. The principal, 
too, should be viewed as a helper, and teachers should feel free to discuss 
their problems with him. The successful operation of a good school program 
requires the wholehearted cooperation of all. 

Relations with Other Teachers 

A teacher’s closest professional associates are other teachers in the 
same building. There are literally dozens of times each week when teachers 
in the same building have contact with one another: in the morning before 
school starts, at noon, after school hours when teachers have a chance to 
see one another, to say “Hello,” and to chat about this or that. On many 
occasions two or more teachers cooperate in supervising children’s activities 
when groups of children join in physical education, auditorium programs, 
excursions, or some other activity. There are also faculty meetings and 
the numerous committees on which several teachers serve. 

In these extensive teacher-teacher relationships within the same build¬ 
ing the same basic viewpoints presented in the preceding section should 
prevail: an unqualified belief in the other person’s sincerity, integrity, and 
willingness to be helpful. All learning does not come from books; each of 
us can learn a great deal out of the experiences of others. This give-and-take 
among teachers should occur frequently, in staff meetings, in committee 
meetings, in classroom visiting, and in other ways. Every other teacher 
can be a resource, a help, and a source of professional stimulation and 
growth if the relationships among teachers are on a wholesome professional 
plane, a plane which should be the goal of every teacher. 

Relationships to the School 
System as a Whole 

The teacher’s relationships discussed thus far in this chapter have 
dealt largely with those which a teacher has in a given school. Except in 
small school districts, there are several, frequently more than a hundred, 
schools in a school system. Each teacher is thus a member of the school 
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system as a whole as well as a member of the staff of a particular school. 
This broader role of the teacher has several aspects which should be under¬ 
stood clearly by every member of the staff. 

The teacher’s own attitudes and convictions are of primary importance 
here, for every teacher should consider herself a staff member of the 
school system as a whole. The teacher’s personal welfare as well as the 
conditions under which she works in a particular school are dependent in 
large measure upon the circumstances and policies which prevail in that 
system. Some teachers make the unfortunate mistake of associating their 
destiny in a most intimate fashion with a particular school, even to the 
extent of feeling that they have experienced a personal affront or even 
threatening to resign if they are asked to shift to another building in the 
district. Such childish attitudes show that the teacher has no clear concep¬ 
tion of her role. 

These statements do not imply that the teacher should refrain from 
developing an attachment to a particular school. Every teacher should 
have an interest, a pride, and a loyalty to the staff, the children, and the 
program of the school in which she works. To have such an attitude toward 
a given school does not rule out a thoughtful feeling of affiliation to the 
school system as a whole. 

The teacher’s position in the school system will result in frequent 
opportunities to participate in projects and to discuss problems which 
affect the program of the whole school system or involve staff members 
from other buildings and the central office. A few illustrations will suffice 
to clarify the point. Suppose the building in which the teacher works is 
sadly in need of repair or new equipment. The rate and the sequence in 
which these needs are remedied must be determined by the needs of other 
schools in the district and the funds available. In the interest of all the 
children in the district the available funds must be allocated equitably 
and one school cannot be favored at the expense of others. 

Other illustrations relate to teachers’ welfare, in-service education, and 
curriculum revision. It is not uncommon for committees of teachers to be 
invited to discuss or to develop recommendations on salary schedules, sick 
leave, or tenure. If a school program is to remain abreast of educational 
and social trends, every teacher must constantly further her own profes¬ 
sional development and effect improvements in the school program. In most 
school systems teachers now have opportunities to serve on committees 
which plan in-service educational activities for the school staff and on 
committees which deal with curriculum revision. Teachers of today are 
thus given many opportunities to serve the school system as a whole. 
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Chapter Summary 

This chapter has introduced the reader to the teacher’s administrative 
role. Altogether too frequently teachers fail to comprehend the extensive 
administrative role they fill in carrying forward the work of the schools. 
Sometimes the lack of appreciation of this fact has led to the false notion 
that teachers and administrators are two different groups of people with 
entirely different functions. It is true that division of labor has become 
essential in school systems of any size and that administrators perform 
one set of duties and teachers perform another, but both groups engage 
in administrative duties of various kinds. Increasingly in many school 
systems teachers are asked to participate in solving some of the administra¬ 
tive problems which formerly were handled by administrators (and super¬ 
visors) only. 

In analyzing the implications of the teacher’s administrative role, the 
chapter dwelt first on the teacher’s orientation to the state, national, and 
international scene and her role in the larger problem of educating people 
for intelligent self-government and world peace. In discharging these 
broader obligations the teacher has a unique part to play in determining 
the scope and character of the education of a particular group of children 
in a particular school building in a particular community. The real roots 
of a teacher’s labors lie in a local school situation, but the fruits of that 
labor have the widest implications. 

In guiding the education of a given group of pupils, the teacher en¬ 
gages in many school management activities, ranging from matters per¬ 
taining rather directly to given children as individuals or as groups, such 
as classroom organization and management and health and welfare services, 
to matters relating to the school system as a whole, such as salary schedules 
and in-service education problems. In each of the several areas the teacher 
must recognize her administrative role and be willing to fill it in the best 
interests of the school. 

The generalizations to be remembered from this chapter are: 

1) Intelligent self-government is possible only among well-educated 
people. 

2) Although the teacher’s primary orientation is to the educational 
system of the local community and the state in which the community 

happens to be, her broader professional orientation is to the nation as a 
whole and the world at large. 

3) Each teacher is an agent for peace and the welfare of mankind. 
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4) The teacher is in the forefront in the community’s educational 

program and in the last analysis determines the scope and character of 
children’s education. 

5) Free textbooks and other instructional resources are a corollary 
to free compulsory education. 

6) The teacher has a broad administrative role. 

7) Democratic, cooperative group methods in studying and dealing 
with school problems produce the best school programs. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Reinoehl, Charles M., and Ayer, Fred C., Classroom Administration and 
Pupil Adjustment. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940, Chap. 
10, “The Teacher and Good Housekeeping”; Chap. 11, “Classroom Equip¬ 
ment and Supplies”; Chap. 12, “The Teacher and School Building Stand¬ 
ards”; Chap. 13, “Keeping up School Attendance”; and Chap. IS, “Class¬ 
room Records and Reports.” 

2. Reavis, William C., and Judd, Charles H., The Teacher and Educational 
Administration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942, Chap. 5, “Re¬ 
sponsibilities for School Facilities”; and Chap. 7, “Responsibilities for 
Records and Reports.” 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Request a teacher from a near-by school to meet with the group and have 
her describe the ways in which she handles such administrative matters as 
health and welfare services, textbook management, and records and reports. 

2. Visit a near-by elementary school and request the principal to show you 
the library, the bookroom, and the storeroom for supplies. Ask him to describe 
their routines for managing these three service units, placing special stress upon 

the role of the teacher. 
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The Teacher as Person, Citizen, 
and Professional Worker 


It SHOULD never be forgotten that a teacher 
has her individual life to live, that she is a citizen, that she is also a pro¬ 
fessional worker. No doubt this statement could be made about persons in 
many other walks of life, but it is especially applicable to teachers and for 
the following reasons. 

The Teacher as a Person 

Teachers are persons, human beings like other members of the human 
race. This remark, trite though it is, can hardly be repeated too often, for 
altogether too many people (parents, school board members, administrative 
and supervisory officers, and fellow teachers) forget that fact. If we wish 
to discuss teachers, to deal with teachers, and to understand teachers we 
must remember that they are ordinary human beings and that the funda¬ 
mentals of human psychology are as applicable to them as to anyone 
else. 

But all human beings cannot teach, even if they want to. In the realm 
of individual variation from the large body of common traits one may find 
those characteristics which predispose to success as a teacher. People who 
lack the traits and tendencies essential for teaching, or who have them in 
only average or less than average amount, cannot succeed or be happy in 
teaching. In the interest of their own and society’s welfare they should 
select and prepare themselves for some other vocation. 

Success in teaching, however, does not require some one particular 
type of personality. There is no single, typical “teaching personality.” In 
fact, variety in personality types makes for an enrichment of children’s 
education. Yet there are certain fundamental qualities which all teachers 
must possess. Variation as well as common qualities in teachers is reflected 
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in the following quotation taken from a publication by an Illinois board 
of education. 

The personality of a teacher is an extremely important factor. Without 
meaning to imply that there is any fixed type or pattern of personality that 
we look for (indeed, we welcome variety), we think there are a few general 
traits which good teachers have in common, and which are the evidences 
of mental health. Among them are such qualities as emotional stability, 
broad and balanced personal interests, the desire to be helpful and coopera¬ 
tive with other members of the staff, interest in community and civic 
affairs. 1 

One of the important personal qualifications for teaching is that the 
individual should be the kind of person that we should like all people to 
be, a person who has achieved a wholesome philosophy of life; who has 
an integrated, serene, stable personality; who has acquired Christian ideals 
and attitudes; and whose daily conduct manifests an application of the 
ideals and principles in which he believes. Other people speak of such a 
person as fair, honest, reliable, cheerful, cooperative, adaptable, tactful, 
sincere, sympathetic, and of good judgment. 

The fact that most parents want their children’s teachers to be of 
such high caliber is a tribute to teachers but it also raises certain issues 
which teachers need to understand clearly. Parental concern over the kind 
of people in charge of their children is natural. Some parents want their 
children to become better persons than they themselves have been able 
to become. Parents know that teachers exert much influence with children; 
hence they want their children’s teachers to be, and to manifest in their 
personalities and conduct, the type of person that they visualize as the ideal 
into which they hope their children will grow. No doubt parents’ ideal of a 
teacher is a subtle and unvoiced and perhaps subconscious conception, but 
it is real nevertheless. Although they have no desire to ask or demand un¬ 
reasonable or superhuman qualities in a teacher, they hope that their chil¬ 
dren’s teachers will, by word and deed, motivate and assist them to high 

personal qualities. 

Most parents want teachers to be natural, normal human beings who 
live normal lives. Unreasonable restrictions on the private lives of teachers 
have largely disappeared in most communities, but teachers are usually 
asked to refrain from certain social activities in which only the less re¬ 
spected or less desirable members of the community engage. Such limita¬ 
tions should not be objectionable to teachers. 

i The Glencoe Plan: Toward a Profession of Teaching. Glencoe, Ill.: Board of Education. 
1947. 
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A genuine love for children. —Another personal trait essential for con¬ 
tinued happiness in teaching is a genuine love for children and a desire 
to work with them. No amount of training in child psychology can sub¬ 
stitute for an innate love for children. But there is a vast difference be¬ 
tween a sincere love for children and a blind emotionalized attachment. 
In fact, teachers who are highly emotional in their attitude toward children 
or who form deep emotional attachments to particular children can never 
become well-balanced teachers. Contrary to the opinions of some, a teacher 
is not supposed to be a substitute for a child’s mother or father, and a 
teacher should not develop any feeling which approaches mother love for 

any pupil. 

A genuine interest in children, although a prerequisite for success in 
teaching, is not the only one. An objective and intellectual approach to 
working with them adds flavor and excitement to a teacher’s natural love 
for children without betraying her into emotionalized sentimentality. 

A dash of missionary spirit. —Persons who find satisfaction in teaching 
are undoubtedly people who desire to help others and are willing to devote 
their lives to the improvement of society. Conversely, persons who do not 
find satisfaction in helping others probably do not enjoy teaching. 

The desire to help others is also dominant in the personality of those 
who enjoy nursing, social work, medicine, and dentistry. Perhaps it would 
be safe to say that success and satisfaction in any one of the professions is 
based, in part at least, upon a dash of the missionary spirit. But there is 
moderation in all things. No one expects the teacher to make a martyr of 
herself by spending unduly long hours or all of her spare time at the task 
of safeguarding the morals and general well-being of the children and 
adults in the community. 

Helping others, from a teacher’s standpoint, does not mean welfare or 
charity service; it means helping others to help themselves. This largely 
educational task means helping children (and adults) to acquire skills, 
habits, attitudes, and knowledges which they can apply effectively in life 
situations. It # also means helping them to identify and analyze their prob¬ 
lems and guiding them in developing the wisest solutions. Helping others 
to use their minds and their resources to better advantage is the area in 
which the teacher expresses her desire to serve. 

Certain personal characteristics. —In addition to the personal factors 
already mentioned, there are certain characteristics which are highly im¬ 
portant as personal equipment for teaching. Good health is one of them. 
Teaching is hard work; it makes an especially heavy drain on a person’s 
nervous energy. Unless one has abundant vitality, has continued vigorous 
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good health, and is free from nervous tensions one should not go into 
teaching. Good vision and good hearing are also basic requirements for 
continued success in teaching. The person who does not have good health 
is subject to undue fatigue, and fatigue leads to irritability, poor teacher- 
pupil relations, and ultimate dissatisfaction in one’s work. 

Intellectual curiosity and a craving for knowledge are other desirable 
traits of good teachers. A teacher must be a person who is interested in 
being a student, and whose student tendencies continue throughout life. 
As a rule, when teachers stagnate intellectually, they cease to be good 
teachers. The best teachers have a contagious type of intellectual curiosity 
which automatically injects itself into their work with children. 

Then there are also such questions as these: Do you really like to be 
with people? Are you stimulated but not overstimulated by groups of 
people ? Can you explain things easily and clearly to others ? Do you have 
patience? Do you like hard work? If you can honestly say “yes” to all 
these questions, you may feel that you have most of the personal traits 

essential for success and happiness in teaching. 

Living a normal life .—Every teacher should feel that she has the 
right to live a normal life becoming to a member of an important profes¬ 
sion. What constitutes a normal life will vary with individuals, but a few 
common factors apply to all teachers. The teacher’s income should be 
adequate to provide a comfortable, respectable living which includes time 
and funds for recreation and professional improvement. The teacher should 
feel free to choose her own forms of desirable recreation and to engage in 
them without apology to pupils or parents. Balanced living, of work and 
play, are essential for the maintenance of health and a balanced, well- 
integrated personality. Balanced living is especially important for teach¬ 
ers. 

Each teacher should expect complete freedom in deciding personal 
family affairs. Some teachers prefer to remain unmarried; others prefer 
to marry and to have children of their own. Normal family life according 

to one’s own choice should be the rule. . 

Unfortunately most communities have taken a very unwise position 

regarding the employment of married women as teachers. A study made in 
1940-1941 showed that married women were at a disadvantage in seeking 
appointments in 95 per cent of the 1,782 school systems included in the 
study. Married women were ineligible for appointment as teachers in 58 
per cent of these school systems and were appointed only rarely, under 
special conditions, in 29 per cent. In 8 per cent of the cities single women 
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were given preference if their qualifications were equal. 2 Women teachers 
who marry after being appointed are subject to dismissal in a large ma¬ 
jority of the school systems, unless the teachers have acquired tenure 
status. In 28 per cent of the cities the employment of the woman teacher 
who marries during the school year is terminated at once; in 33 per cent 
of the cities the midyear bride may continue teaching only until the end 
of the school year. Marriage does not affect the employment status of 
women teachers in 30 per cent of the cities; in 8 per cent individual cases 
are decided upon by the school board; and in 1 per cent still other policies 
prevail. 3 Motherhood may be the cause of termination of service in certain 
cities. Of the 838 school systems reporting that the teaching staff included 
married women, only 59 per cent reported that leave of absence for mater¬ 
nity was given. 

Fortunately, the prejudice against married women teachers is fading 
away, although slowly. Many of the arguments offered years ago against 
the employment of married women teachers ha,ve since been proved to be 
erroneous or the conditions which gave credence to them have changed. 4 
It is not likely that teaching can ever become a true profession or that 
education can rise to its true potentials until all competent and well- 
qualified teachers, men and women, can look forward to a lifelong career 
in teaching. 


More Men Teachers Needed 

Women have made themselves indispensable in numerous business, 
industrial, commercial, and service fields, but there was a time when teach¬ 
ing was about the only major occupation in which it was considered ap¬ 
propriate for women to seek employment. One would think that the vast 
increase in the number of vocational outlets for women, the increase in the 
number of gainfully employed women, and the corresponding tendency to 
bring about a more balanced proportion of men and women workers in 
each of the vocational fields would result in a more even division of men 

and women in teaching. If such a trend is underway, it has not progressed 
far enough to be noticeable. 

In 1944 the number of teachers and school officers of various kinds in 


2 “Teacher Personnel Procedures: Selection and Appointment,” Research Bulletin, National 
Education Association, Vol. 20, No. 2 (March, 1942). 

1942) TeaChef Personnel Proced ures: Employment Conditions in Service,” ibid., No. 3 (May, 
4 “The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration.” ibid., Vol. 23, No. 4 (December, 194S). 
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public and private schools and colleges in the United States was distributed 
as follows : 8 


Men W omen 

1. Kindergarten and Elementary Schools 35,610 568,838 

2. Secondary Schools 108,318 215,872 

3. Higher Education 78,749 33,232 

4. Miscellaneous 4,209 8,818 

5. Administrative Officers (men and women) — 76,430 


The small proportion of men teachers is conspicuous in the kinder¬ 
garten and elementary schools. Perhaps men are not as well suited as 
women to teach in the kindergarten and the primary grades, but there 
appear to be no reasons why men could not do as well as women in the 
intermediate and upper grades. Both boys and girls in the elementary 
schools need the contact with men teachers as well as with women teachers. 
The very logic of the situation demands that at least from one third to 
one half of the teachers in elementary schools should be men. 

The fact that these schools have been understaffed with men has been 
recognized for a long time, but the problem has not received the attention 
it deserves. College guidance officers who are advising students should 
mention the urgent need for more men teachers in the elementary schools. 
School superintendents are well aware of the desirability of having a larger 
proportion of men teachers in the elementary schools and young men 
qualifying themselves for such positions would find ready employment. 8 


The Teacher as a Citizen 


Of the several reasons why a teacher should exercise the privileges, 
opportunities, and responsibilities of a citizen to the fullest extent, the first 
is more or less obvious. The teacher should be an articulate, politically 
intelligent citizen. If our democracy is to be effective, we need more of 


such citizens. 

The second reason why a teacher should be an active citizen grows out 
of the teacher’s occupational role. One important responsibility of teachers 
is that of teaching citizenship to children. To do this well the teacher must 
herself meet her citizenship obligations fully. Unless a teacher votes regu¬ 
larly and joins groups interested in promoting the welfare of the com- 

5 Benjamin W. Frazier, Teaching as a Career. Washington. D.C.: Federal Security Agency, 

U - S ‘ ^George ™ 28 < 

1947), 266; Wendall W. Haner, "Bring in the Male, Please, tbid., p. 267. 
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munity or the state, her teaching of citizenship has the artificiality of mere 
book learning. Citizenship instruction by a nonparticipating teacher usu¬ 
ally turns out to be a case of “do as I say, not as I do.” 

A third reason is also associated with the leader’s professional role. 
It is generally accepted that the school should be active in community 
improvement, that children should engage in school and community im¬ 
provement projects, and that the school 
should draw upon the resources of the 
community for the enrichment of its 
instructional program. No one of these 
objectives is possible unless the teacher 
knows the community. Knowing the 
community involves more than a tour 
around the town to locate various 
places. Intimate contact with the group 
life in the community is essential if the 
teacher is to have more than a super¬ 
ficial acquaintance with it. 

Benell described an incident which 
caused embarrassment to a certain 
junior high school science teacher. 7 
When, as part of the class procedure, 
a motion-picture film was shown, many 
of the pupils showed great excitement 
over seeing their first film. The teacher 
was amazed that children could have reached junior high school age with¬ 
out having had this experience. These children belonged to a religious 
group which does not allow its children to attend movies—a fact that this 
teacher had never taken the trouble to learn. Teachers cannot discover the 
mores, attitudes, and customs of a community unless they join local organi¬ 
zations or find other means of mingling with the people of the commu¬ 
nity. 

Legal aspects— There is widespread belief in the teaching profession 
that teachers have been denied the right to participate in political activities 
as private citizens. However, as far as state laws are concerned, the restric¬ 
tions upon teachers are not as burdensome as is generally believed. In 
general, when state laws apply to teachers’ political activities, they protect 
the teacher’s right to vote for whatever ticket he chooses. After listing 

194fi> F J°q renCe BenC11 ’ “ Teachers Need Social Contacts,” The Nation’s Schools, 38 (September, 
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the causes for which teachers under tenure may be dismissed legally, the 
tenure laws in Alabama and Indiana state that a teacher may not be dis¬ 
missed for political purposes. The Massachusetts law, on the other hand, 
restricts both teachers and school boards but gives certain privileges to 
teachers: 

No committee shall by rule, regulation, or otherwise, restrict any teacher 
in, or dismiss him for exercising his right of suffrage, signing nomination 
papers, petitioning the general court or appearing before its committees, to 
the extent that such rights, except voting, are not exercised on the school 
premises during school hours, or when their exercise would actually inter¬ 
fere with the performance of school duties. 

The present legal status of teachers’ political activity is well sum¬ 
marized in a recent Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion: 

No survey of the teacher’s right to engage in political activities would be 
complete without references to the so-called Hatch Acts. In 1939 the 
United States Congress enacted what is known as the original Hatch Act. 
It applied to federal employees only and restricted their participation and 
activities in politics concerned with national elections. In 1940, the original 
Hatch Act was amended to include state and local employees who are em¬ 
ployed “in connection with any activity which is financed in whole or in 
part by loans or grants made by the United States or by any such depart¬ 
ment, independent agency, or other agency of the United States.” This 
provision covered a number of teachers—those employed in land-grant 
colleges, vocational education teachers, and all teachers in public schools 
in certain states where federal money was given on account of mineral 
lands or national forests. In 1942, at the suggestion of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association, the Hatch Act was amended to exclude teachers from 
certain parts of the law. As now written, the federal law prohibits teachers 
who are paid wholly or in part by federal funds from four kinds of political 
activity in connection with elections: 

(1) To promise employment, position, work, compensation or other 
benefit out of federal funds as reward for political activity, support or op¬ 
position in any election. 

(2) To deprive or threaten to deprive a person of employment or bene¬ 
fits from relief funds on account of race, creed, color, political activity, 
support of or opposition to a candidate or party in any election (except as 

penalty for violation of the act). 

(3) To solicit or receive or be in any way concerned in assessments, 
subscriptions or contributions from persons known to be employed or re¬ 
ceiving benefits from work relief funds. 

(4) To furnish or disclose or to aid in furnishing or disclosing any list 

of names of persons on relief rolls or employed on work relief funds to a 
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candidate, committee, campaign manager or to any person for delivery to 
such person; or to receive such list. 

Since the passage of the original Hatch Act by the Congress, many state 
legislatures have enacted somewhat similar provisions with regard to state 
or local elections, applicable to some or all of their state and local em¬ 
ployees. These laws are sometimes called “little Hatch Acts.” Most of 
these state laws do not cover teachers; in fact, only Alabama, New York, 
and Pennsylvania have provisions which restrict teachers specifically. Cer¬ 
tain restrictions are put upon all public officers and public employees in 
Louisiana and Rhode Island. These two laws would also cover teachers. 
Under the state “Hatch Act” Alabama teachers are prohibited from using 
state-owned property; e.g., stationery, for political purposes and from 
transporting literature or in any other way promoting political campaigns 
in a privately owned car when mileage is being paid by the state. Few 
teachers would be affected by this law, in actual practice. 

Public salary extortion is made a crime in Louisiana, and all public officers 
and employees, including teachers, are forbidden to solicit or receive pay¬ 
ments of contributions for political organizations or for political purposes if 
payment is obtained or solicited upon suggestion or threat that the fail¬ 
ure to make such payment shall result in the loss or impairment of value 
to such officer or employee of his office or employment. . . . 

New York teachers, principals, and superintendents are forbidden by law 
to advocate, orally or in writing, the overthrow of the government by force; 
they may not organize or become a member of a group so advocating. 

All public employees in charge of a building or room in Rhode Island are 
forbidden to permit any person to enter to solicit political contributions, 
and all persons are forbidden to send any public employee in charge of a 
building or room a letter soliciting political contributions. Thus, Rhode 
Island not only restricts public employees, but protects them from solicita¬ 
tion by others. Pennsylvania’s law also is protective. No political party or 
individual, public employee or other person, in Pennsylvania may demand 
a political contribution from any public employee. Another Pennsylvania 
law provides for the dismissal of any teacher or other public employee for 
subversive activities, notwithstanding tenure or civil service status and the 
statutory causes for dismissal of teachers on tenure. 

None of these laws is of such scope that it can be condemned as unduly 
restricting the teacher’s civil rights. Teachers are not included in other 
state laws some of which are much more restrictive; e.g., forbidding cer¬ 
tain types of employees to serve on committees in political clubs, to sign 
petitions for nomination of political candidates, to appear at or near the 
polls on election day except for the purpose of casting their own ballots. So 
far as this type of law is concerned, teachers are in a freer position than 
many other public employees. 

In fact, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court denied the power of a schoolboard 
to dismiss a teacher for associating with Communists and signing a nomina¬ 
tion paper for a candidate for the Communist party. 
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On the other hand, a teacher’s right to political freedom does not give him 
the privilege of advocating a particular candidate to his pupils, and a 
California teacher who did so was dismissed for unprofessional conduct. 
Thus, regardless of the lack of restrictive state laws, a teacher’s political 
activity is bound by professional ethics and no teacher should become so 
involved in partisan politics as to conduct himself in a manner unbecom¬ 
ing to his position as a teacher. 

Whatever a teacher does in politics should be done outside of school hours 
and off school premises. Otherwise, general powers of the schoolboard in 
the dismissal of teachers would probably justify action by the schoolboard 
against such a teacher. Provided a teacher does not violate one of the 
specific restrictions in the state laws discussed above, or violate a provision 
of the federal Hatch Act if the teacher is covered by it, he is entitled to 
participate in politics except as prohibited by schoolboard regulations. 
One of the difficulties in determining the extent to which teachers are re¬ 
stricted in political activities by schoolboard rules and regulations is that 
many such rules appear only in the minutes of the board meetings and are 
not compiled for publication in handbooks for the information of the 
teachers concerned. Schoolboard rules and regulations are published in 
some cities. No recent analysis of the published rules of schoolboards has 
been made, but in 1938 the NEA Research Division analyzed the rules 
published in forty cities, all of which were over 100,000 in population. It 
was found in that survey that active participation in election campaigns 
was prohibited in only one or two of those cities. Undoubtedly, there is 
greater restriction in the smaller cities, thru schoolboard rules, written or 

unwritten. 8 


Professional preparation .—Many factors operative during the past two 
decades have increased the interest in and the emphasis upon the role of 
the teacher as citizen and community worker. By having leaders from 
local concerns meet with and address the faculty and by having groups of 
teachers visit local plants, school systems have helped teachers to become 
acquainted with local commercial and industrial enterprises. In other 
systems boards of education, in cooperation with colleges, have arranged 
that summer workshops for teachers be held in the local community so 
that curriculum revision could take account of local conditions and re¬ 
sources. , , . 

Colleges, too, have recognized the need for having their preservice 

curricula include practical methods of helping prospective teachers gain 
skill in working with community groups and programs. Curricula at various 
colleges now provide students an oppor tunity to gain experience in group 

8-The Legal Status of the Public School Teacher,” Rcearch Bulletin. 25, No. 2 (April, 
1947), 58-60. 
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leadership activities, community recreation, welfare services, community 
survey, and youth groups.® 


The Teacher as a Professional Worker 


Those who teach volunteer to do so. If you are a teacher, or plan to be 
one, you have volunteered to serve society and to earn your own livelihood 
through teaching. Everyone who volunteers to teach automatically takes 
upon himself five major obligations which he must be willing to shoulder 
and to carry as long as he remains a teacher. 

1. To be a well-educated, and professionally competent person .—The 
importance of education to the future of civilization has been mentioned 
so often in this book that it is unnecessary to comment on it further. Edu¬ 
cation cannot discharge its responsibilities to humanity unless the schools 
are staffed with well-educated and professionally competent teachers. A 
teacher is a purveyor of the culture, a symbol of enlightenment, a standard 
bearer for the ideal that knowledge, truth, and understanding shall prevail 
over ignorance, aggression, and intolerance. The teacher is a builder of the 
humanity and the society of the future. These tasks cannot be achieved 
by persons who themselves have only a modicum of education. 

The teacher’s education should include a reasonable background in 
the physical and biological sciences, the social sciences, literature, and the 
fine arts. This broad general education should be accompanied by sufficient 
professional preparation to enable the person to become a master craftsman 
in working with children. The master’s degree should become the minimum 
requirement for a regular certificate to teach in the elementary schools. 
Some college programs introduce into the last year or the last two years 
of a five-year curriculum varying amounts of part-time or full-time teach¬ 
ing experience. Temporary certificates could be issued to beginning teachers 
for a limited number of years (from one to three) until the master’s degree 

had been obtained, at which time the teacher would become eligible for 
a regular certificate. 


2. Toteach school each day to the best of her knowledge and ability. _ 

Each day is important in a child’s life. Negative, mediocre, or useless activi¬ 
ties and experiences leave plateaus in the environmental motivations of 
growth and development. A day that is lost can never be retrieved. What¬ 


ever benefits a child is to receive during the period of his formal schooling 
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must come during the very time that the child is living his school life. It 
is imperative, therefore, that each day be as good a day for every child 
as human effort and circumstances permit. 

To achieve one’s best each day does not imply perfection or that one 
must develop a self-satisfied, perfectionist attitude. Some teachers mis¬ 
lead themselves into thinking that their methods and procedures are the 
only correct ones and need not be changed or varied. Teachers who are 
real students of education know that many aspects of education are insuf¬ 
ficiently explored by research and that for many educational problems the 
correct solutions are still to be found. Good teachers, however, know the 
best answers available today from research and theory and they also know 
the limitations of today’s knowledge. Their present practices are in accord 
with that knowledge, but they are constantly alert to apply new ideas and 
to engage in experimentation of their own to discover better ways of 
teaching. 

3. To keep her self informed, on recent research and modern trends 
in educational theory and practice—To some, graduation from college 
means the completion of their education. Fortunately, however, more and 
more people recognize that learning is a lifelong process, college prepara¬ 
tion has simply equipped them with a “safety minimum” of training; i.e., 
with enough schooling so that they can begin work in their chosen fields. 
The rest must be learned through experience and through continuous study. 
Preservice college preparation has been an orientation, a “getting ready 
for” the lifelong pursuit of one’s education. Even the attainment of the 
most advanced degree does not mean that the mind may be permanently 

closed. 

Professional people are particularly obligated to keep themselves 
abreast of new developments in their own fields. The patient expects his 
physician to have up-to-the-minute information on the latest drugs and the 
latest approved techniques in surgery. If the physician is negligent in this re¬ 
spect, and the patient lives long enough to do so, he loses no time in chang¬ 
ing to a physician who does keep himself up-to-date. The same standards 
are expected of dentists, lawyers, engineers, hospital technicians, and other 
professional workers. Even the plumber and electrician must be thoroughly 
informed on new fixtures and how to install them. Is it logical to expect 
anything less from teachers? Obviously not. The citizen expects, and 
has a right to expect, that the teachers in his schools will keep them¬ 
selves abreast of the frontiers of research, theory, and practice in teaching 

and school management. 

Many school systems require each teacher to earn additional college 
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credits every two, three, four, or five years, and will give a teacher a 
semester’s or year’s leave of absence for advanced study. When a board 
of education sends a teacher to a college or university to receive specialized 
training so that the teacher may render a specialized service in the school 
system, the school system may assist the teacher in meeting the expenses 
for such specialized preparation. The fact that most salary schedules pro¬ 
vide salary differentials for persons holding masters’ or higher degrees is 
evidence of the value placed upon better preparation. 

Teachers may keep themselves up-to-date in their profession in nu¬ 
merous ways. Regular reading of educational and other journals and the 
reading of a dozen or more new books each year is one. Participation in 
the activities of one or more professional organizations is another. Many 
teachers periodically enroll in the summer sessions of some college or 
university. Active participation with professional associates in local school 
improvement and curriculum revision projects, including local curriculum 
workshops, is becoming a favored means of in-service professional develop¬ 
ment of teachers. Visiting other teachers at work and attendance at pro¬ 
fessional conferences are other commonly used methods. Travel on the 
American continents and abroad is indispensable in the education of teach¬ 
ers. The list could be extended indefinitely, but the teacher who is interested 
in continuous self-improvement will find many opportunities for it. 

4. To be an active participant each year in local school improvement 
projects .—In the last analysis teachers are responsible for keeping school 
programs up to date, in tune with the changing nature of society and its 
changing demands upon its citizens, and abreast of the findings of educa¬ 
tional research. Within the limits in which each teacher works she can 
make sure that her own teaching reflects the best that is known about 
child psychology, methods of teaching, and curriculum organization. A 
teacher has no excuse for allowing her teaching to be a replica of bygone 
days. 

A second way in which teachers can help to keep local schools up-to- 
date is through cooperative group effort on various types of school im¬ 
provement projects. Committee work of various kinds was discussed in 
the preceding chapter. Sometimes the committee consists only of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors, whereas at other times different laymen in the 
community may serve on it. Various kinds of problems come to the atten¬ 
tion of these committees: self-appraisal of the schools, curriculum revi¬ 
sion, school lunch programs, school equipment, salary schedules, and pupil 
transportation are illustrative. Such projects typically involve an ap¬ 
praisal of present practice, the determination of desirable practice as in- 
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dicated by research and theory, and ways of modifying present practice to 
accord with good procedure. 

Teachers can also help to keep local school programs up-to-date 
through community education. In individual conferences with parents, in 
meetings with mothers’ clubs, and in contacts with parent-teacher associa¬ 
tion groups, teachers have many opportunities to describe new procedures 
and to outline the needs of the schools. Teachers and principals are fre¬ 
quently invited to speak to various social and civic groups in the com¬ 
munity. In many schools members of lay groups serve with teachers in 
studying school problems. Such contacts make parents familiar with school 
needs and with the new ideas which the school staff is endeavoring to in¬ 
corporate into local practice. Parents must be actively interested in school 
improvement because no school program can rise much above the concept 
of education held by the lay leaders. 

5. To stand up jor the progress of education .—Everyone who volun¬ 
teers to teach should do so only after she has convinced herself that she has 
the essential personal qualifications, that education is a field of outstanding 
importance, that teaching is just as worthy a field of endeavor as any other 
field that one might choose, and that she is willing to shoulder the obliga¬ 
tions that fall upon a teacher. When educational leaders have clear vision 
on these issues we can expect the status of the profession to be improved. 

Teachers can do a great deal toward improving the profession by 
identifying themselves with groups and organizations that are active in 
the cause of education. For example, each teacher should be a regular 
member of the National Education Association of the United States and of 
the state teachers’ association in the state in which she teaches. In Febru¬ 
ary, 1947, the National Education Association published the following 
statement of policy: 

WE PLEDGE the National Education Association, its resources, and its 
influence—in cooperation with state and local associations—to a vigorous 
campaign to safeguard and develop our public schools. 

WE BELIEVE that a resolute program on the part of teachers everywhere 
to lift their economic status is essential to the welfare of the schools. 

WE BELIEVE that this effort should express itself through professional 
group action in cooperation with responsible officials and the people on 
both immediate and long-range issues. 

(1) An adequate educational opportunity for every child is imperative for 
the nation’s welfare. 

(2) The profession and the public must raise professional standards and 
improve the services of the schools. 
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(3) Teachers should keep contracts and agreements. 

(4) Teachers should insist upon professional salaries. 

(5) Teachers in all local school systems should seek adequate salaries thru 

professional group action. 

(6) Action on such agreements should be achieved thru democratic co¬ 
operation of teachers, administrators, board members, and other com¬ 
munity leaders. 

(7) More state and federal financial support for education is imperative. 

(8) Teachers will make most progress toward their objectives thru pro¬ 
fessional organization and by professional methods. 10 

Mere membership in professional organizations is not enough; each mem¬ 
ber should also be active in the meetings and committee work of the 

organization. 

A third way to strengthen the profession is to stand for whatever 
promises to improve the school, even at the cost of some personal sacrifice 
or inconvenience. True leaders place school progress above personal desires. 

The fourth way to promote education is to work for whatever will 
make teaching more effective. Schorling has made this issue tangible by 
outlining a bill of rights for teachers. 11 Only his main headings are repro¬ 
duced here. 

a. The right to teach classes that are not too large—in general, from ten 
to twenty pupils. 

b. The right to have time in the school day for planning. 

c. The right to a forty-five hour week. 

d. The right to an adequate amount of helpful and constructive super¬ 
vision. 

e. The right to adequate compensation for the full year of fifty-two 
weeks. 

f. The right to have good materials and enough of them. 

g. The right to work in a room that, with the help of the students, can be 
made pleasant and appropriate to the tasks to be learned. 

h. The right to the same personal liberties which other respectable citizens 
assume for themselves as a matter of course. 

i. The right to an externship. 

j. The right to a realistic program of in-service education. 

k. The right to participate in modifying the curriculum and methods, and 
in formulating school policies. 

l. The right to keep from being lost in the profession. 


io “The Professional Way To Meet the Educational Crisis,” Journal of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association, 36 (February, 1947), 77. 

e , \ l R , aIoigh Schorling, “An Evolving Bill of Rights for Teachers,” University of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletin, 17 (May, 1946), 122-126. 
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The fifth way to improve the status of education is to live by a good 
code of professional ethics such as that developed by the National Educa¬ 
tion Association of the United States and quoted below. 

The NEA Code of Ethics 

Preamble—Believing that true democracy can best be achieved by a proc¬ 
ess of free public education made available to all the children of all the 
people; that the teachers in the United States have a large and inescapable 
responsibility in fashioning the ideals of children and youth; that such 
responsibility requires the services of men and women of high ideals, broad 
education, and profound human understanding; and, in order that the aims 
of democratic education may be realized more fully, that the welfare of the 
teaching profession may be promoted; and, that teachers may observe 
proper standards of conduct in their professional relations, the National 
Education Association of the United States proposes this code of ethics 
for its members. The term “teacher” as used in this code shall include all 
persons directly engaged in educational work, whether in a teaching, an 
administrative, or a supervisory capacity. 

ARTICLE I—RELATIONS TO PUPILS AND THE HOME 

Section 1 —It is the duty of the teacher to be just, courteous, and profes¬ 
sional in all his relations with pupils. He should consider their individual 
differences, needs, interests, temperaments, aptitudes, and environments. 

Section 2 —He should refrain from tutoring pupils of his classes for pay, 
and from referring such pupils to any member of his immediate family for 
tutoring. 

Section 3 —The professional relations of a teacher with his pupils demand 
the same scrupulous care that is required in the confidential relations of 
one teacher with another. A teacher, therefore, should not disclose any in¬ 
formation obtained confidentially from his pupils, unless it is for the best 
interest of the child and the public. 

Section 4 —A teacher should seek to establish friendly and intelligent co¬ 
operation between home and school, ever keeping in mind the dignity of 
his profession and the welfare of the pupils. He should do or say nothing 
that would undermine the confidence and respect of his pupils for their 
parents. He should inform the pupils and parents regarding the impor¬ 
tance, purposes, accomplishments, and needs of the schools. 

ARTICLE n —RELATIONS TO CIVIC AFFAIRS 

Section 1 —It is the obligation of every teacher to inculcate in his pupils 
an appreciation of the principles of democracy. He should direct full and 
free discussion of appropriate controversial issues with the expectation 
that comparisons, contrasts, and interpretations will lead to an understand- 
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ing, appreciation, acceptance, and practice of the principles of democracy. 
A teacher should refrain from using his classroom privileges and prestige 
to promote partisan politics, sectarian religious views, or selfish propa¬ 
ganda of any kind. 

Section 2 —A teacher should recognize and perform all the duties of citizen¬ 
ship. He should subordinate his personal desires to the best interest of 
public good. He should be loyal to the school system, the state, and the 
nation, but should exercise his right to give constructive criticisms. 


Section 3 —A teacher’s life should show that education makes people better 
citizens and better neighbors. His personal conduct should not needlessly 
offend the accepted pattern of behavior of the community in which he 

serves. 


ARTICLE III-RELATIONS TO THE PROFESSION 

Section 1 —Each member of the teaching profession should dignify his 
calling on all occasions and should uphold the importance of his services 
to society. On the other hand he should not indulge in personal exploita¬ 
tion. 

Section 2 —A teacher should encourage able and sincere individuals to 
enter the teaching profession and discourage those who plan to use this 
profession merely as stepping-stones to some other vocation. 

Section 3 —It is the duty of the teacher to maintain his own efficiency by 
study, by travel, and by other means which keep him abreast of the trends 
in education and the world in which he lives. 

Section 4 —Every teacher should have membership in his local, state, and 
national professional organizations, and should participate actively and un¬ 
selfishly in them. Professional growth and personality development are 
the natural product of such professional activity. Teachers should avoid 
the promotion of organization rivalry and divisive competition which 
weaken the cause of education. 

Section 5 —While not limiting their services by reason of small salary, 
teachers should insist upon a salary scale commensurate with the social 
demands laid upon them by society. They should not knowingly underbid 
a rival or agree to accept a salary lower than that provided by a recognized 
schedule. They should not apply for positions for the sole purpose of forc¬ 
ing an increase in salary in their present positions; correspondingly, school 
officials should not refuse to give deserved salary increases to efficient 

employees until offers from other school authorities have forced them so 
to do. 

Section 6 —A teacher should not apply for a specific position currently 
held by another teacher. Unless the rules of a school system otherwise 
prescribe, he should file his application with the chief executive officers. 
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Section 7 —Since qualification should be the sole determining factor in ap¬ 
pointment and promotion, the use of pressure on school officials to secure 
a position or to obtain other favors is unethical. 

Section 8 —Testimonials regarding teachers should be truthful and con¬ 
fidential, and should be treated as confidential information by school 
authorities receiving them. 

Section 9 —A contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered to until 
it is dissolved by mutual consent. Ample notification should be given both 
by school officials and teachers in case a change in position is to be made. 

Section 10 —Democratic procedures should be practiced by members of the 
teaching profession. Cooperation should be predicated upon the recogni¬ 
tion of the worth and the dignity of individual personality. All teachers 
should observe the professional courtesy of transacting official business 
with the properly designated authority. 

Section 11 —School officials should encourage and nurture the professional 
growth of all teachers by promotion or by other appropriate methods of 
recognition. School officials who fail to recommend a worthy teacher for a 
better position outside their school system because they do not desire to 
lose his services are acting unethically. 

Section 12 —A teacher should avoid unfavorable criticism of other teachers 
except that formally presented to a school official for the welfare of the 
school. It is unethical to fail to report to the duly constituted authority any 
matters which are detrimental to the welfare of the school. 

Section 13 —Except when called upon for counsel or other assistance, a 
teacher should not interfere in any matter between another teacher and 

a pupil. 

Section 14 —A teacher should not act as an agent, or accept a commission, 
royalty, or other compensation, for endorsing books or other school 
materials in the selection or purchase of which he can exert influence, or 
concerning which he can exercise the right of decision; nor should he accept 
a commission or other compensation for helping another teacher to secure 

a position. 


ARTICLE IV-COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 

There is hereby established a Commission on Professional Ethics operating 
under the Board of Directors of the National Education Association. This 
Commission shall consist of five members of the Association to be appointed 
by its president for terms of five years each, the term of one member expir¬ 
ing on July 1 of each year. 

In order that the Commission may begin functioning at once, it is recom- 
mended that the president for 1941-12 appoint five members who will 
draw for one, two, three, four, and five-year terms, respectively. There- 
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after one member shall be appointed each year for a five-year period. The 
Commission will select its own chairman. 

It shall be the duty of the Commission to study and to take appropriate 
action on such cases of violation of this Code as may be referred to it. The 
Commission shall be responsible also for publicizing this Code, promoting 
its use in institutions for the preparation of teachers, and recommending 
needed modifications. 

If, when a case is reported, it is found to come from a state which has a 
code commission, such case shall immediately be referred to said state com¬ 
mission for investigation and action. In the case of a violation reported 
from a state which has neither a code nor a code commission, or from a 
state which has a code but no code commission, the NEA Code Commission 
shall take such action as seems wise and reasonable and will impress mem¬ 
bers with the importance of respect for proper professional conduct. Such 
action shall be reported to the chief school officers of the community and 
the state from which the violation is reported. 

The Commission is further vested with authority to expel a member from 
the National Education Association for flagrant violation of this Code. 12 

No one can consider himself a worthy member of his profession unless 
he lives by acceptable standards of professional ethics. In some professions 
individuals who violate ethical practices are dropped from membership in 
the professional association or have their right to practice removed. No 
similarly strict practices have been applied in teaching, but their absence 
in teaching should not be interpreted as an indication of less need for an 
equally high code of ethics. 

Chapter Summary 

Every teacher has a threefold life to live—as a person, as a citizen, 
and as a professional worker. Although there is no single, typical “teaching 
personality,” there are certain qualities which all successful teachers must 
have. A teacher must have a genuine love for children, have a dash of mis¬ 
sionary spirit, have certain personal characteristics, and the desire and 
opportunity to live a normal life. The teacher should engage in normal 
citizenship activities in the community. On the professional side the teacher 
(1) should be a well-educated and professionally competent person, (2) 
should teach school each day to the best of her ability, (3) should keep 
informed on recent research and modern trends in educational theory and 
practice, (4) should be an active participant each year in local school im¬ 
provement projects, and (S) should stand up for the progress of education. 


12 “Code of Ethics,” Texas Outlook, 28 (September, 1944), 10-11. 
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The generalizations to be remembered from this chapter are: 

1) Teaching in the elementary school requires well-prepared persons 
who are devoted to a lifetime of service in the field of elementary education. 

2) Every teacher should have at least a master’s degree. 

3) At least one third to one half of the teachers in elementary schools 
should be men. 

4) Living a normal personal and civic life is necessary for good ad¬ 
justment. Since teachers must be well-adjusted persons, they should have 
full freedom to live normal lives in the community. 

5) Strict adherence to high standards of professional ethics is expected 
of everyone who volunteers to teach. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Cole, Luella, Teaching in the Elementary School. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, 1939, Chap. 1, “The Characteristics of a Good Teacher”; and 
Chap. 25, “The Differences between Good and Poor Teachers.” 

2. Schools for a New World. Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the American Associa¬ 
tion of School Administrators, 1947, Chap. 10, “Cooperative Action in a 
Small School System”; and Chap. 11, “Cooperative Action in City School 

Systems.” 

3. Education for All American Children. Washington, D.C.: Educational 
Policies Commission, 1948, Chap. 4, “The Staff.” 


Suggested Student Activities 

1. From the content of this chapter and the recommended additional read¬ 
ings, prepare an outline of what in your judgment is fundamental in regard to 
the teacher’s personal, citizenship, and professional life. You might conceive of 
this outline as a “Charter for the Teacher’s Personal, Civic, and Professional 

Performance.” 

2. Invite an experienced school superintendent to talk to your class about 
“the qualities and activities which make the most useful faculty members.” 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Elementary Education Today 


Y NOW the reader has probably obtained 
a fairly good picture of elementary education as it is and as it could be 
in individual school units. He has doubtless related the content in each of 
the preceding chapters to the particular elementary school with which he 
is most familiar. Many of the suggested student activities have directed 
the student to visit a near-by elementary school to observe and to appraise 

various ideas and practices in a given school. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to direct the reader’s thinking 
away from the individual school and to lead him to take a generalized 
view of the whole field of elementary education. Elementary education 
today finds expression in many individual school units located in all parts 
of the United States. These schools enroll varying numbers of pupils of 
different age ranges and taught by teachers working under quite different 
circumstances. The sections which follow give an overview of the total 
situation. 

% 

Elementary Education in Its Total Setting 

Elementary education is simply one phase of education as a whole. Prior 
to about 1860 , before high schools became very numerous, public schools 
consisted mostly of elementary schools. The “common schools,” as public 
schools were sometimes called, were elementary schools. The term “com¬ 
mon schools” still lingers on in the school laws of many states, although 
by now high schools are almost as “common” as elementary schools. 

Since secondary education has been accepted in the United States as 
a part of public education and nearly 80 per cent of the youth of high 
school age are attending the secondary schools, the “common” schools 
encompass both the elementary and the secondary divisions. In fact, the 
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nation’s objective for a good many years has been a well-articulated, 
unified twelve-, fourteen-, or sixteen-year program consisting of nursery 
school and kindergarten, the elementary school, the secondary school, and 
the junior college. As the ideal of a unified program for the entire period 
of an individual’s schooling is more nearly approximated, it becomes even 
clearer that the elementary school is but an integral part of the school 

system and that elementary education is simply one phase of education 
as a whole. 

The Five Major Concepts of Education 

Education as a Vocation .—Education as a whole is sometimes consid¬ 
ered from five different angles. The first of these five concepts is “education 
as a vocation.” In the very early days of our country, before schools had 
been established, there were no vocational opportunities in the field of 
education. However, as soon as schools were established and there arose a 
need for teachers; i.e., for persons who would earn their living by teaching, 
education became a vocational field. In older countries, the vocation of 
teaching had existed for centuries and emerged as such here within the 
first fifty years of the colonial period. Some vocations, like medicine, 
dentistry, law, and teaching, are called professions because they require 
extensive specialized preparation and are characterized by learning and 
mental, rather than manual, labor. 

One of the oldest of life callings, the vocation of education has risen 
to a position of notable importance and distinction. Most familiar among 
the callings associated with education is the vocation of teaching. Instruc¬ 
tion has always been the essence of formal education, and the teacher 
will always continue, and rightfully, to dominate the work of education. 
Many other callings, however, have become associated with educational 
service besides the art of teaching. Such, for example, is the work of the 
superintendent of schools, the school nurse, the school psychologist, the 
vocational counselor, the statistician, the textbook writer, or the educa¬ 
tional journalist. Teaching itself has become so specialized that the traits 
and preparation necessary for one position, like that of a kindergarten 
teacher, may be entirely different from those required by, say, a teacher 
of Latin. More will be said at a later point about the vocational oppor¬ 
tunities in the field of elementary education. 

Education as a social function .—Any society which wants to main¬ 
tain and perpetuate itself must raise its children so that, in the process 
of growing up, they will acquire the attitudes, habits, mores, and skills 
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which will enable them to participate satisfyingly and effectively in the 
ongoing culture of the group and to contribute to its improvement. Unless 
children grow up in this fashion, they will not be able to sustain them¬ 
selves in the culture; in fact, the culture itself will deteriorate or pass out 

of existence. 

Any society, therefore, whether it be found in Africa, Asia, South 
America, or the United States, must assay its essential elements and aspira¬ 
tions and incorporate these in the education of its young. In primitive 
societies the education of children is taken care of largely by the informal 
method of having children tag along and participate with their elders in 
whatever activities occupy the elders. Children learn by seeing what the 
elders do and by such advice and directions as the elders give to help them 
perform their parts more adequately. In more complex societies such 
incidental instruction becomes increasingly difficult if not impossible. 
One can readily imagine the difficulties that would be encountered in 
our own culture today if a physician or a factory worker were to under¬ 
take the education of his children, including instruction in reading, arith¬ 
metic, and science, by having them accompany him in his daily duties. 
Complex societies thus find it necessary to devise other ways of educating 
their children. 

In our own culture today the education of children is provided for 
deliberately as a function of society, just as it has always been, but there 
are many agencies of education which do not exist in simple societies. At 
present our society looks mainly to the home, the church, and the school for 
the education of its children. Their educational function is obviously sup¬ 
plemented by many other agencies and activities, such as the neighborhood 
and its play groups, the theater, the radio, newspapers and magazines, 
travel, and the youth-serving agencies. Education today is definitely recog¬ 
nized as a social function, and there is evidence that within the total pic¬ 
ture the role of the school is an increasing one. 

Education as control and guidance of individual development .—If 
society is to maintain and improve itself, it must be through the efforts 
of individuals, working alone or in cooperation with others. It is the 
strength, the health, the talents, the motives and goals, and the proficien¬ 
cies of individuals which collectively make up the social group. Unless 
individuals are well intentioned and capable, the group is helpless. It is thus 
apparent that the development of individuals is paramount in any educa¬ 
tional program. If society is to function at its best, each individual child 
must be helped to develop his abilities and potentialities, regardless of 
how meager or how generous these may be, to the highest level possible. 
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Although individual development is the keystone to social welfare, 
the development of individuals cannot be haphazard. Society is very much 
concerned with the kind of people that make up its membership. What 
kind of society would we have if half or more than half of the persons 
were thieves, murderers, or pyromaniacs? It is highly important, there¬ 
fore, that individual development be guided along the lines that deter¬ 
mine the future welfare of the kind of society that we cherish and for which 
we strive. Furthermore, individual development needs guidance if the 
child’s education is to be appropriately adapted to his talents so that he 
may achieve greatest satisfaction for himself and make his maximum con¬ 
tribution to society. Guidance along socially desirable lines and for the 
individual’s greatest good involves a certain amount of control over the 
content and processes of education. We deliberately exclude (if we can) 
from children’s education whatever has been judged undesirable and we 
deliberately include the essential and desirable. 

Education as a school program .—As society became increasingly com¬ 
plex or as parents desired their children to have types of education which 
they were unqualified to give, the problem of educating children became 
more complex and more difficult. Children needed a greater variety and 
amount of education than had been necessary in the simpler cultures. The 
changing nature of the occupational life of adults made it more and more 
difficult for the home and its associated activities to provide the expanding 
forms of education necessary. Thus arose the need for some method or 
agency to fill in the gap. The result was the school; i.e., an agency through 
which persons qualified to give instruction could teach children. In the 
early days many families who could afford it engaged private tutors for 
their children, and it was not long before several families cooperated in 
engaging someone to teach their children. In this manner were laid the 
beginnings of group instruction and institutionalized schooling which 
later developed into our present extensive system of private and public 

schools. 

Since the school has always had a specialized role in providing kinds 
of training which children could not or did not get through the home or 
other out-of-school activities, it has had to be selective in what constituted 
its offering. Decisions as to what should be taught, when it should be 
taught, and to whom it should be taught determined the curriculum or 
program of the school. In a broader sense the school program includes 
all the activities and facilities of the school as an educational institution, 
its studies, its methods, its equipment, its teachers, its organization, in 

fact, everything attached to the work of the school. 
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As time elapsed and formal schooling became a commonplace in our 
culture, many persons developed the notion that education was synony¬ 
mous with formal schooling or thought of education as a school program. 
When we are specifically directing our attention to the school’s role in 
children’s education, it is perfectly proper for us to think of education as 
a school program; but we should not fall into the error of assuming that 
a school program is synonymous with or encompasses all of a child’s educa¬ 
tion. 

Education as a branch of learning .—Nearly everyone regards such 
subjects as chemistry, physics, history, botany, anthropology, and mathe¬ 
matics as fields of knowledge or as branches of learning. As a result of 
long years of scholarly effort in research and writing, they have achieved 
an organization of their subject matters, acquired a large body of knowl¬ 
edge, and developed research techniques peculiarly appropriate for validat¬ 
ing and extending knowledge in their respective fields. Anyone wishing 
to be sufficiently well informed to be a scholar in any one of these branches 
of learning would have to spend many years in arduous study. 

Education as a branch of learning is much younger than the fields 
previously named. Within the last seventy-five years, however, education 
has made remarkable strides as a distinct field for study and investigation. 
At present the literature and research in education are almost as extensive 
as those in any other branch of learning. Its subject matter deals with every 
known aspect of education and includes such a wide range of topics as 
school board organization and membership, school organization and man¬ 
agement, the school plant, the pupil population, curriculum and methods, 
child study, educational psychology; special services such as health, li¬ 
brary, attendance, and guidance; school finance, state school administra¬ 
tion, and federal aid and relations to education. At present practically 
all leading colleges and universities offer a series of courses in different 
phases of education and grant specialized bachelors’, masters’, and doctors’ 
degrees in education. Practically every state now requires candidates for 
teaching certificates to pass examinations in the subject matter of educa¬ 
tion or to present evidence of having earned credits in education courses 
in an institution of college grade. 

The field of elementary education itself has an extensive body of litera¬ 
ture and research data covering such topics as the organization and manage¬ 
ment of schools, the curriculum, psychology of elementary school subjects, 
mental and educational measurement, methods of teaching, grade place¬ 
ment of subject matter and activities, individual differences among pupils, 
child study and pupil adjustment, school and community relations, and 
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education of exceptional children. These are but a few of a long list of 
topics and problems of concern to those who are responsible for leadership 
and teaching in elementary education. The author’s main purpose in writ¬ 
ing this book was to give the beginning student an introduction to ele¬ 
mentary education as one phase of that branch of learning called education. 

What is elementary education ?—In a very real sense elementary ed¬ 
ucation embodies all five of the basic concepts of education. It is a voca¬ 
tional field because many persons have chosen it as a life calling and as 
a means of earning a livelihood. It is a social function since society is deeply 
concerned with children’s education during the age-period that pupils at¬ 
tend elementary schools. It is a control and guidance of individual de¬ 
velopment because the education of elementary school pupils is a planned, 
deliberate, carefully guided effort to assist pupils in acquiring certain 
attitudes, habits, mores, and proficiencies and to aid each pupil to discover 
and develop his individual talents. Elementary education embodies a school 
program since definite plans, content, and facilities are necessary in order 
that the school may discharge its role in children’s education. Elementary 
education must be a branch of learning in order that those responsible for 
the work of elementary schools may proceed intelligently with it. 

Frequently students as well as laymen think of elementary education 
as consisting of that which happens at school. Obviously, this is a narrower 
view and embodies only three of the basic concepts of education: education 
as a social function, as control and guidance of individual development, 
and as a school program. Under this narrower definition elementary educa¬ 
tion is concerned with the formal schooling of children from the time they 
start school until they enter the junior or four-year high school. In commu¬ 
nities in which nursery schools, kindergartens, and junior high schools are 
maintained, elementary education involves children from age two or three 
to about age twelve. In communities which have no nursery schools but do 
have kindergartens, the beginning age would be four or five. Where junior 
high schools do not exist, the concluding age for elementary school pupils 
would be about fourteen years. In general, one may say that elementary 

education is concerned with the presecondary schooling of children. 

The major purpose of the elementary school is to promote the whole¬ 
some, well-rounded growth and development of children in the direction of 
the purposes of education in American democracy. All types of growth- 
physical, mental, emotional, social-are equally important. Provision will 
be made for types of activities and experiences through which children may 
progress, each in accordance with his ability and level of maturity, toward 
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all the objectives of education. As children engage in these activities, ample 
consideration will be given to mental hygiene, personality development, 
and social adjustment. 

In addition to furnishing educative experiences appropriately adapted 
to each age level, the school will concern itself with providing a physical 
environment which safeguards and promotes the health and safety of the 
children and which stimulates and facilitates their educative experiences. 
The school will also concern itself with the welfare of children so as to 
reduce to a minimum the interferences with normal growth and develop¬ 
ment. To this end the school and the community are joined in a mutually 
cooperating enterprise. 

The curriculum is conceived of as the sum total of activities in which 
children engage under the auspices of the school. The activities which com¬ 
prise the curriculum will be planned cooperatively by teachers, pupils, 
and others who participate in them so that maximum advantage may be 
taken of children’s interests and so that maximum learning may take place 
in realistic problem-solving situations. The organization of the school will 
make possible closely articulated and continuous pupil progress from the 
time the child enters the elementary school until he has reached the age 
appropriate for admission to the secondary school. The typical elementary 
school is a nonspecialized institution in that it offers the same type of train¬ 
ing to all throughout the period of attendance. The amount, the exact na¬ 
ture of, and the rate at which the training will be administered are adjusted 
to the abilities of the pupils. Hence the degrees of achievement, or the 
degree of progress which the pupils will have made in the various types of 
work or activities designed to lead to the ultimate goals, will differ widely 
at the time the pupils are ready to enter the period of secondary educa¬ 
tion. The elementary school is truly a school for “all the children of all 
the people.” 

Children in Elementary Schools 

Formal schooling for elementary pupils in the United States is a vast 
enterprise. In 1944 the total enrollment in kindergarten and elementary 
grades in public and private schools in the continental United States was 
19,783,426. In addition, there were 108,205 pupils enrolled in residential 
and college campus schools and several thousand children in nursery 
schools. Tables 10 and 11 provide the details by states and by grades. Out 
of the total of 19,783,426 children enrolled, 697,468 were in public school 
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TABLE 10 

Enrollment in Kindergarten and Elementary Grades in Public 

Day Schools in 1943-1944, Arranged by States* 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Enrollment 


545,575 

82,162 

337,731 

970,521 

155,079 

185,599 

31,265 

281,840 

561,958 

82,602 

808,229 

473,882 

343,464 

252,545 

445,022 

342,569 

116,328 

219,467 

442,326 

685,421 

337,761 

480,818 

483,513 

66,606 

170,155 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia 

TOTAL 


Enrollment 


18,734 

48,823 

451,660 

100,747 

1 , 346,368 

692,725 

90,371 

811.921 
357,982 
144,832 

1 , 121,187 

73,284 

372.774 
86,903 

511,298 

953.921 
100,763 

43,562 

420,799 

275,893 

326,252 

348.774 
39,277 
71,808 

17 , 713,096 


* Statistics o) State School Systems, 1943-44. Biennial Surveys of Education in the United 
States, 1942-44, Chap. 2, pp. 35-36. Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of 

Education, 1946. 


kindergartens and 57,341 in private kindergartens, 17,015,628 in public 
and 2,012,989 in private (and parochial) elementary schools. 

The enrollment in public and private kindergartens and elementary 
grades in 1944 was about 40 per cent larger than it was in 1890. This com¬ 
parison indicates the increase during that fifty-four year period of the size 
of the job of providing schooling for pupils of this age group. It is estimated 
that during 1944 there were approximately 2,200,000 five-year-olds in this 
country, yet only 754,809 children were enrolled in kindergartens. Thus 
only about one third of the children of kindergarten age were being pro¬ 
vided with kindergarten experiences. If kindergarten programs were pro¬ 
vided for all five-year-olds, the total number of pupils to be served would 

be increased by approximately 1,445,000. 
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The statistics just cited about elementary school enrollments stagger 
the imagination of persons who have become accustomed to the size of 
groups one ordinarily sees in churches, theaters, or typical elementary 
schools. From the standpoint of number of persons involved, elementary 
education is the largest single enterprise in the United States. 

TABLE 11 


Enrollment in Public Elementary Schools in 1943-1944, 

Arranged by Grades * 


Grade 

Number of Pupils 

Kindergarten 

697,468 

First 

2,878,843 

Second 

2,220,739 

Third 

2,162,878 

Fourth 

2,079,788 

Fifth 

2,016,635 

Sixth 

1,997,806 

Seventh 

1,964,997 

Eighth 

1,693,942 

TOTAL 

17,713,096 

• 


♦ Statistical Summary of Education , 1943-44 . Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1942—44, Chap. 2, p. 4. Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion, 1946. 


Elementary Schools 

Schools for young children must be located near enough to where the 
children live so that they do not have to walk excessive distances or spend 
too much time on school buses. As a rule, schools should be near enough 
to the child’s place of residence so that a child in the elementary school 
does not have to walk more than one and a half miles to or from school 
or have to ride on a bus longer than sixty minutes each way. This problem 
of distance has necessitated the establishment of many separate schools 
and the creation of many school districts to administer them. Originally in 
the United States, when elementary education was the only or the most 
common form of public education, there was a school district for practically 
every school. Later, as cities grew in size, several elementary schools were 
erected in different parts of the same city without creating new school 
districts. Usually the geographical expansion of the city and the school 
district moved along at about the same pace so that as the school district 
increased in size and population, the number of elementary schools within 
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the district increased in number and in enrollment. This evolution followed 
different courses in different cities, but in general the changes and net results 
were similar. Thus it came about that by 1945 the school district of New 
York City operated 570 elementary schools ranging in enrollment from 
23 to 2,752 pupils, and Chicago in 1945 operated 336 elementary schools 
ranging in enrollment from 222 to 3,209. Because of entirely different forces 
and movements, many contiguous school districts in all sections of the 
United States consolidated or united into one district. In some cases sub¬ 
urban areas near large cities joined the city district; in other cases two or 
more districts in rural areas consolidated. The latter types of reorganiza¬ 
tion are commonly known as “consolidated districts,” although technically 
speaking the same descriptive title could be applied to the union of two 
city districts or that of a city and a suburban area. 

Consolidation always reduces the number of school districts, and in 
rural areas consolidation usually results in closing one or more of the smaller 
schools and in transporting the pupils to larger centralized schools. It is 
this process of consolidation and centralization which has gradually re¬ 
duced the number of school districts and the number of elementary schools. 
Thus the total number of school districts in the United States decreased 
from about 127,000 in 1936 to 1U,273 in 1944. The number of one-teacher 
rural schools decreased from about 200,094 in 1916 to 96,302 in 1944. 

There are no adequate nation-wide statistics on the number of ele¬ 
mentary schools. National statistics are usually gathered in terms of school 
systems or school districts rather than in terms of number of schools or 
school buildings of each type. In 1940 the U.S. Office of Education reported 
226,762 public school buildings in use, 37,700 of which were in urban and 
189,062 in rural areas. By 1944 the total number of public school buildings 
in use had decreased to 209,309. The same source reported 169,905 public 
elementary and 28,973 public high schools in 1944. If to this number of 
public elementary schools are added the private and parochial schools, it 
is probably safe to estimate that at present elementary school children are 
being served in approximately 180,000 different schools scattered through¬ 
out the United States. 

Another angle from which to view public elementary schools is in terms 
of their geographical location. The United States census classifies as urban 
all “incorporated places of 2,500 population or more.” Rural areas include 
all the open farm country and incorporated towns and villages of less than 
2,500 population. Mention has already been made of the fact that in 1944 
there were 96,302 one-teacher schools and that the number of consolidated 
districts had been increasing year by year; most of the consolidated dis- 
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TABLE 12 


Comparison of Urban and Rural Public Day Schools * 



Item 



Population April 1, 1940 

Population 5-17 years of age, inclusive, April 1, 
1940 

Number of school buildings 

Number of teaching positions 
Men 
Women 

Per cent of men teachers 

Total enrollment 

Boys 

Girls 

Aggregate days attended 

Average daily attendance 

Average personnel to a school building: 

Instructional staff (supervisor, principals, and 
teachers) 

Number of pupils enrolled 
Number of pupils enrolled per teaching position 
Average length of school term 
Number attending daily for each 100 enrolled 
Average number of days attended by each pupil 
enrolled 

Instructional staff: 

Number of positions 
Total salaries 
Average salary 

Current expense (excluding interest) : 

Total amount 

Per pupil in average daily attendance 
Interest payments: 

Total amount 

Per pupil in average daily attendance 
Capital outlay: 

Total amount 

For pupil in average daily attendance 
Total expenditure less bond and short-term loan 
payments (including adult and summer schools) : 
Total amount 
Per unit of population 
Indebtedness: 

Total amount 

Per pupil in average daily attendance 
Estimated value of school property: 

Total amount 
Per pupil enrolled 



74,423,702 

14,703,957 

31.156 


13,174,861 


6,638,671 

6.536,190 


2,010,799,852 

11,089,268 


14.2 
423 
31.4 

181.3 

84.2 

152.6 

441,374 

$888,531,868 

$2,013 

$1,270,908,603 

$114.61 

$80,051,100 

$7.22 

$64,372,420 

$5.80 


$1,432,335,302 

$19.25 

$1,933,963,446 

$174 

$5,655,912,119 

$429 


57,245,573 

15,041,289 

191,504 


437,031 

92,671 

344,360 

21.2 


11,387,612 


5,786,830 

5,600,782 


1,662,623,455 

9,942,054 


2.4 

59 

26.1 

167.2 

87.3 

146.0 

456,627 

$464,619,562 

$1,018 

$799,746,784 

$80.44 

$39,455,946 

$3.97 

$73,412,397 

$7.38 


$903,605,477 

$15.78 

$771,691,972 

$78 

$2,279,505,143 

$200 


* Statistical Summary of Education, 1943-44. Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1942-44, Vol. II, Chap. 2, p. 12. Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office 
of Education, 1947. 
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tricts were in rural areas. The proportion of one-room buildings to all 
school buildings in use varies greatly by states; the range in 1942 was from 
6.3 per cent in New Jersey to 87.3 per cent in South Dakota. In eighteen 
states more than half of all school buildings in use in 1942 were one-teacher 
schools. Table 12 gives further comparative data. Note that in 1942 there 
were more children five to seventeen years of age in rural than in urban 
areas, but that total school enrollment was 1,787,249 larger in urban than in 
rural areas. Rural children do not attend school as well nor stay in school as 
long as urban children. Elementary education is thus as much a rural as a 
city enterprise. 

Seventeen states and the District of Columbia maintain separate 
schools for the Negro race. In 1944, 2,029,368 Negro pupils were enrolled 
in kindergarten and the elementary grades in these seventeen states and 
the District of Columbia. Other facts about Negro schools are presented 
in Table 13. 

A consideration of schools for elementary pupils should take cog¬ 
nizance of special schools for exceptional children. By 1940 every state and 
the District of Columbia had established special residential schools for the 
socially maladjusted youth, there being a total of 112 such schools; in 
addition there were 29 county and municipal schools for the socially handi¬ 
capped. Also, by 1940, every state had made some provision for the insti¬ 
tutionalization of its feeble-minded and every state had made arrange¬ 
ments for the education of its deaf and its blind children in residential 
schools either within the state or in neighboring states. There were 64 state 
residential schools for the deaf located in forty-four states; there were also 
31 private (and denominational) schools for the deaf. In 1936 the U.S. 
Office of Education reported 55 state residential schools for the blind, 
located in forty-one states. Data for 1940 revealed 104 residential schools 
(private and public) for the mentally deficient. Altogether, in 1940 there 
were 375 residential schools (public and private) for the several types of 
exceptional children; the total enrollment in these schools was 71,458 

in 1940. 1 

So far the discussion has dealt mostly with public schools. The picture 
of elementary schools would be incomplete without mention of private 
and parochial schools. In 1941 there were 9,164 elementary schools operated 

l Directory ol State, County, and Municipal Training Schools Caring for Delinquent Children 
in the United States. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Bureau 

P^'e^h" Martens and E. W. Foster, "Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for'Exceptional 
Children, 1939-1940.” Biennial Survey o) Education in the United States, 1938-1940, Vol. II, 

Chap. V. 



TABLE 13 

Enrollment of Negro Pupils by Grades in Seventeen Southern 
States and the District of Columbia,f and the Percentage 
Distribution of School Population, 1941-1942 * 
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418 An Overview of the Field of Elementary Education 

by the various religious groups. There were also 566 privately operated 
nonsectarian elementary schools. The total enrollment in these 9,730 pri¬ 
vate and parochial schools was 2,153,279 in 1941. Table 14 gives further 
details about private and parochial schools. 

Professional Opportunities 
in Elementary Education 

Earlier in this chapter mention was made of education as a vocation, 
i.e., a vocation that had achieved the status of a profession. The field of 
elementary education provides several types of professional opportunities. 
Increasing attention to children’s health and physical development has led 
to the appointment on the school staff of such persons as nurses, physicians, 
dentists, dietitians, and special teachers or supervisors of health and physi¬ 
cal education. The child study movement has brought into the schools 
such specialized personnel as psychologists, psychiatrists, directors or 
supervisors of research and measurements, and visiting teachers. Some 
school systems have special teachers or supervisors of music, art, and pen¬ 
manship. There are no nation-wide data on how many persons occupy these 
various specialized positions in the elementary field, but it is obvious that 
their number is small compared to the larger group of classroom teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. 

Classroom teachers constitute the largest single group of professional 
workers in elementary education. Statistics on the professional staff in 
public schools have not always been kept separate for elementary and 
high schools, so that the number of classroom teachers in elementary 
schools must be arrived at by approximation. In 1870 there were 200,000 
classroom teachers in the public elementary and secondary schools in this 
country; by 1944 this number had increased to 928,638, an increase of 
nearly 370 per cent. The data in Table 12 showed that somewhat over half 
of the teachers in the United States teach in schools in rural areas. In 1942, 
12.5 per cent of all teachers taught in one-room schools. The data for the 
same year showed that 21.3 per cent of all teachers were men and 78.7 per 
cent were women. It is estimated that 70 per cent of all teachers teach in 
the elementary schools. On this basis there are about 600,000 elementary 
school teachers in this country. Since few men are found in classroom 
positions in elementary schools, practically all of these 600,000 positions 

were filled by women. 

Besides classroom teaching there are two other fairly large groups 
of positions in elementary education: positions as principals or supervisors 
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An Overview of the Field of Elementary Education 

of elementary schools. In 1942 there were 33,057 school principals, of 
which about 21,000 were assigned to the elementary school. Some of these 
have full-time or part-time classroom teaching assignments in addition to 
their administrative duties; others are full-time supervising principals. 
In the same year 6,056 supervisors were also employed in the public schools. 
The figures did not indicate what proportion of these were general or special 
supervisors in elementary or secondary schools, but again it may be as¬ 
sumed that the majority worked in the elementary field. 


The Professional Preparation of 
Elementary School Personnel 


The concept of education as a social function led to legal prescriptions 
by state legislatures regarding the qualifications of teachers. Usually a 
school board is prohibited from paying a salary to any teacher who does not 
hold a legal certificate to teach. Such certificates or licenses are usually 
issued by the state education department or some other legally designated 
agency. In earlier days, when the elementary school curriculum con¬ 
sisted of only a few subjects, such as reading, writing, and. arithmetic, and 
education had not yet emerged as a branch of learning, there were few if 
any legal requirements for certification or appointment. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, school programs expanded, the function of education was conceived 
more broadly, and all phases of education were subjected to scientific 
research, thus developing education as a branch of learning; the re¬ 
quirements for certification were then increased. By 1944 the minimum 
state or county requirements for the lowest regular elementary school 


certificates granted to inexperienced applicants called for four years of 
college preparation in 16 states, three years in 7 states, two and one-half 
years in 1 state, two years in 16 states, and one year in 6 states. 2 The 
information on certification from two states was too indefinite to be 

classified. 

Minimum legal requirements for certification are usually just what 
the term implies: the minimum which the state as a governing agency has 
established as the qualifications for persons legally designated as teachers 
of children. Many communities, however, insist that better-educated per¬ 
sons be in charge of their children’s schooling. This desire for better- 
prepared teachers has led many school systems to establish standards for 
initial appointment which are higher than the legal minima. A research 

* Raymond H. Fletcher, “The Role of the State in the Administration of Elementary Educa"- 
tion.” Unpublished doctor’s thesis, The University of Texas Library, 1944, p. S3. 
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study published in 1942 showed the number of years of educational prep¬ 
aration beyond high school graduation required for initial appointment as 
a teacher in the elementary schools in cities of various size throughout the 
United States. 8 The study included information from 82 out of 92 school 
systems in cities of over 100,000 population, 223 out of 272 school systems 
in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population, and 72 systems in cities under 
30,000 in population. In the first group of 82 cities, 60 required four years 
and 1 required four and one-half years of college preparation. In the second 
group of 223 cities, 154 required four years and 1 required five years of 
college preparation. In the third group of 72 cities, 51 required four years 
and 1 required five years of college preparation. It is thus clearly evident 
that throughout the country, even in the smaller cities, the people and 
the school boards are no longer satisfied with the legal minimum require¬ 
ments for certification. Undoubtedly this public sentiment for better- 
prepared teachers will soon induce the legislatures of states which now 
have very low requirements to raise them to the higher levels already rec¬ 
ognized in the laws of other states. It is likely that in the not too distant 
future the laws of many states will require five years of college preparation 
for initial certification of inexperienced applicants. 

The fact that standards for certification and appointment have gradu¬ 
ally been raised should not mislead one into assuming that all teachers in 
elementary schools possess a bachelor’s or a master’s degree. Many of these 
persons started teaching years ago when the requirements were much 
lower, and many still receive certificates in states in which the legal re¬ 
quirements are low. Also, teachers with minimum qualifications are con¬ 
tinuing to teach in school districts which are satisfied to accept the legal 
minimum requirements in their states. On the other hand, many teachers 
started teaching with only the minimum qualifications but have attended 
colleges in the summer or have taken extension or correspondence courses 
since then so that they have gradually improved their qualifications. The 
professional preparation of teachers now in service thus presents a con¬ 
stantly changing picture. In 1940, a study which included data from 1,456 
out of the 3,155 cities with populations of 2,500 and over showed that kin¬ 
dergarten teachers had a median of 3.1 years and elementary school teachers 
had a median of 3.4 years of preparation beyond high school graduation. 4 

The majority of principals and supervisors hold bachelors’ or masters’ 

8 “The Selection and Appointment of New Teachers,” American Association of School Adminis¬ 
trators and the Division of Research of the National Education Association, Educational Research 
Service , Circular No. 5, April, 1942. 

4 “City Teachers: Their Preparation, Salaries, and Experience,” Research Bulletin , Vol. 18, 
No. 1, National Education Association, January, 1940. 
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degrees; some of them have obtained doctors’ degrees. New appointments 
to these positions are usually limited at present to persons who have 
achieved at least the master’s degree. 

Salaries of Elementary School Personnel 

The salaries of professional workers in elementary schools vary a great 
deal from state to state. There are also important differences in teachers’ 
salaries between urban and rural areas. The true value of these differences 
can be determined only after one has made due allowance for the differences 
in the cost of living. In 1944 the average annual salary of instructional 
staff members (including teachers, principals, supervisors, and other mem¬ 
bers of the instructional staff) for the United States as a whole was $1,728, 
which represents a significant increase over the corresponding average of 
$871 in 1920. 

A study completed in 1947 showed the distribution of salaries of the 
instructional staff in 2,096 out of 3,755 school systems in cities with a 
population of 2,500 and over. 8 In that year the median salaries of class¬ 
room teachers in elementary schools ranged from $1,864 in cities with a 
population of 2,500 to 5,000 to $3,064 in cities of more than 100,000 popula¬ 
tion. The median salaries of elementary school supervising principals 
ranged from $2,900 in cities with a population of 2,500 to 5,000 to $4,334 
in cities of more than 100,000 population. When individual salaries rather 
than medians were considered, the same study showed that individual 
salaries of classroom teachers in elementary schools ranged from less than 
$400 to $4,700. The individual salaries of supervising principals ranged 
from $1,100 to $8,000. In general, as one might expect, individual salaries 
vary in accordance with amount of experience and professional preparation. 
Most school systems in cities have developed single salary schedules which 
provide equal pay for elementary school and secondary school teachers of 

equal preparation and experience. 

Provisions for Tenure 

The teaching profession has long been interested in promoting the 
adoption of tenure laws or regulations which would define the conditions 
under which teachers could expect to have continuity of employment. One 
of the important features of such legisl ation is that it protects the teacher 

5-Salaries of City-School Employees, 1946-47,” Research Bulletin, National Education 
Association, Vol. 25, No. 1 (February, 1947). 
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against unfair practices of unscrupulous groups or individuals in a com¬ 
munity and assures the teacher the right to discuss freely and objectively 
all issues and problems. 

By 1940, twenty-nine states and Hawaii had passed tenure laws or 
made provisions for long-term contracts.® Permanent tenure after a pro¬ 
bationary period is mandatory on a state-wide basis in Louisiana, Mary¬ 
land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin and in 
Hawaii. Ten other states grant permanent tenure in only certain types of 
school districts. Seven states—Alabama, Delaware, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, South Carolina, and West Virginia—provide by law for “con¬ 
tinuing contracts” on a state-wide basis; that is, teachers may hold their 
positions without the necessity of annual applications and elections. Under 
this system the employing board must give notice by a specified date, 
usually early in the spring, if it does not wish to continue the contract; 
a similar obligation rests upon the teachers. Five states permit the signing 
of contracts for more than one-year periods, at least in certain districts. 
One state allows local citizens to vote permanent tenure in each district. 
Only nineteen states and Alaska had no state tenure laws of any type in 
1940. 

One of the best guarantees of job security is a job well done. Com¬ 
petent, well-qualified teachers who give devoted service usually are not 
confronted with insecurity in their positions. Occasionally, however, well- 
qualified and conscientious teachers find their positions jeopardized by 
unfair local groups, and it is to protect these teachers that tenure laws have 
been sought. It should be recognized, however, that many leaders in and 
outside education are not in favor of tenure laws, largely because such 
laws tend to protect poor as well as good teachers. 

Provisions for Retirement 

Most states have passed teacher retirement laws in order to provide 
teachers at least a minimum of comfort and security at retirement age. A 
teacher retirement system is a businesslike plan, enacted into state or local 
law, to improve schools by helping aged or disabled teachers to retire from 
active service with a modest but assured income for life. Such state-wide 
provisions for the retirement of teachers were in effect in forty-seven states 
and Hawaii in 1945. In forty-four of these states and Hawaii the retirement 
system operates as a joint-contributory plan in which the teacher and the 

^ mmm mm^■■■■^ wM ^___ 

6 “The Status of the Teaching Profession,” Research Bulletin, National Education Associa¬ 
tion, Vol. 18, No. 2 (March, 1940). 
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state make contributions to build up a fund from which the annuities are 
paid. Three states (New Mexico, Rhode Island, and Delaware) have a 
pension plan in which the teacher makes no contribution and the state 
appropriates an amount after the teacher has fulfilled the required length 
of service or has reached the minimum age for retirement. At the time the 
last nation-wide study was made Idaho had no teacher retirement law. 

Chapter Summary 

The main purpose of this chapter has been to survey the field of ele¬ 
mentary education. It was described in terms of the five basic concepts of 
education: as a vocation, as a social function, as control and guidance of 
individual development, as a school program, and as a branch of learning. 
More specifically, in terms of the second, third, and fourth concepts of 
education, elementary education was defined as institutionalized schooling 
of children during the years before high school. Today elementary schools 
of all types in the United States serve about 20,000,000 children. These 
children are taught in approximately 180,000 school buildings by about 
600,000 teachers employed in approximately 111,000 school districts. In 
1944 the median salary of members of the instructional staff was $1,728. 
Teachers are protected by tenure laws in twenty-nine states and enjoy the 
benefits of a state retirement plan in forty-seven. Finally, elementary 
education offers a variety of opportunities for a lifetime of service in 
socially significant work that is a continuous challenge and offers a con¬ 
tinuous flow of personal and professional satisfactions. 


Recommended Additional Readings 

1. The Expanding Role of Education. Twenty-sixth Yearbook, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, a Department of the National Education 
Association, 1948, Chap. 1, “Present-day America” and Chap. 2, “Educa¬ 
tional Opportunities for Young Children.” . . 

2 Schools for a New World. Twenty-fifth Yearbook, American Association of 

School Administrators, 1947, Chap. 3, “The Power of Education and Chap. 

4 “The Purpose and Function of the Schools.” # . 

3 Paths to Better Schools. Twenty-third Yearbook, American Association of 
' School Administrators, 1945, Chap. 1, “Equal and Universal Access to 

Educational Opportunity”; and Chap. 9, “Schools of the People. 

4 George S. Counts, The American Road to Culture. New York. The Joh 
Day Company, 1930. Chaps. 1 through 7 cover such topics as C™ 1 ™ 11 “ 

sponsibility,” “Local Initiative,” “Individual Success, Democratic Tradi¬ 
tion,” and “National Solidarity.” 
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Suggested Student Activities 

1. In the library you will probably find a copy of the latest annual or bien¬ 
nial report of the state department of education in your state. Look up the num¬ 
ber of elementary school pupils, the number of elementary school teachers, and 
the number of school districts in your state. 

2. Visit a near-by elementary school and note the number of pupils en¬ 
rolled, the number of years of schooling embodied in the elementary school pro¬ 
gram, and the age-range of the pupils. Also take careful note of the school build¬ 
ing and grounds and the various kinds of equipment in the school. 

3. In the library you will probably find a copy of the last edition of the 
school laws in your state. Determine whether your state has teacher tenure and 
teacher retirement laws and, if so, what their provisions are. Also determine 
what types of state certificates are issued to elementary school teachers and the 
minimum requirements for each type of certificate. 

4. In the journal of your state teachers’ association or in the reports of the 
state department of education, see if you can find out which cities in your state 
maintain standards for initial appointment of inexperienced teachers which are 
higher than the minimum requirements for certification. What are the standards 
for initial appointment in these cities? 
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Development ( continued ) 
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